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regards it as his task to brush history against the grain. 

Walter Benjamin, llluminattons. 



Thus from a Mixture of all kinds began, 

That Het'rogeneous Thing, An Englishman: 

In eager Rapes, and furious Lust begot, 

Betwixt a Painted Britton and a Scot: 

Whose gend'ring Offspring quickly learnt to bow, 

And yoke their Heifers to the Roman Plough: 

From whence a Mongrel half-bred Race there came, 

With neither Name nor Nation, Speech or Fame. 

In whose hot Veins new Mixtures quickly ran, 

Infus'd betwixt a Saxon and a Dane. 

While their Rank Daughters, to their Parents just, 

Receiv'd all Nations with Promiscuous Lust. 

This Nauseous Brood directly did contain 

The well-extracted Blood of Englishmen 

»™ Daniel Defoe, The True-Born Englishman- 
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Introduction 



Perhaps without being much noticed yet, a fundamental transformation in 
the history of Marxism and Marxist movements is upon us. Its most visible 
signs are the recent wars between Vietnam, Cambodia and China. These 
wars are of world-historical importance because they are the first to occur 
between regimes whose independence and revolutionary credentials are 
undeniable, and because none of the belligerents has made more than the 
most perfunctory attempts to justify the bloodshed in terms of a recogniz- 
able Marxist theoretical perspective. While it was still just possible to 
interpret the Sino-Soviet border clashes of 1969, and the Soviet military 
interventions in Germany (1953), Hungary (1956), Czechoslovakia (1968), 
and Afghanistan (1980) in terms of - according to taste - 'social imperial- 
ism,' 'defending socialism,' etc., no one, I imagine, seriously believes that 
such vocabularies have much bearing on what has occurred in Indochina. 

If the Vietnamese invasion and occupation of Cambodia in December 
1978 and January 1979 represented the first large-scale conventional war 
waged by one revolutionary Marxist regime against another, 1 China's 

1. This formulation is chosen simply to emphasize the scale and the style of the fighting, 
not to assign blame. To avoid possible misunderstanding, it should be said that the December 
1978 invasion grew out of armed clashes between partisans of the two revolutionary move- 
ments going back possibly as far as 1971. After April 1977, border raids, initiated by the 
Cambodians, but quickly followed by the Vietnamese, grew in size and scope, culminating in 
the major Vietnamese incursion of December 1977. None of these raids, however, aimed at 
overthrowing enemy regimes or occupying large territories, nor were the numbers of troops 
involved comparable to those deployed in December 1978. The controversy over the causes of 
the war is most thoughtfully pursued in: Stephen P. Heder, 'The Kampuchean-Vietnamesc 
Conflict,' in David W. P. Elliott, ed., The Third Indochina Conflict, pp. 21-67; Anthony 
Barnett, 'Inter-Communist Conflicts and Vietnam,' Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars, 11: 4 
(October-December 1979), pp. 2-9; and Laura Summers, 'In Matters of War and Socialism 
Anthony Barnett would Shame and Honour Kampuchea Too Much,' ibid., pp. 10-18. 
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assault on Vietnam in February rapidly confirmed the precedent. Only t h< 
most trusting would dare wager that in the declining years of this cen tu r; 
any significant outbreak of inter-state hostilities will necessarily find t hi 
USSR and the PRC - let alone the smaller socialist states - supporting, o: 
fighting on, the same side. Who can be confident that Yugoslavia a nc 
Albania will not one day come to blows? Those variegated groups who Se el 
a withdrawal of the Red Army from its encampments in Eastern Eur 0 p 
should remind themselves of the degree to which its overwhelming pres- 
ence has, since 1945, ruled out armed conflict between the region s Marxist 
regimes. ^ ^ 

Such considerations serve to underline the fact that since wor 
every successful revolution has defined itself in national terms _ - th? , ^ 
Republic of China, the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, and so feffi*"^ 
in so doing, has grounded itself firmly in a territorial and SOC1 t * 
inherited from the prerevolutionary past. Conversely, the fact f 
Soviet Union shares with the United Kingdom of Great Britain an ^ 
ern Ireland the rare distinction of refusing nationality in its naming ^ & 
gests that it is as much the legatee of the prenational dynastic statei \ ona) _ 
nineteenth century as the precursor of a twenty-first century interna" a 
ist order. 2 

Eric Hobsbawm is perfectly correct in stating that 'Marxist ™ oW ^£! 
and states have tended to become national not only in form but in 
stance, i.e., nationalist. There is nothing to suggest that this trend w 
continue." Nor is the tendency confined to the socialist world, a 
every year the United Nations admits new members. And many 
nations,' once thought fully consolidated, find themselves challeng X 
sub'-nationalisms within their borders - nationalisms which, natu y, 
dream of shedding this sub-ness one happy day. The reality is qu ,te P 'fj 
the end of the era of nationalism,' so long prophesied, is not **"™3 
sight. Indeed, nationless is the most universally legitimate value in 
political life of our. time. 

But if the facts are clear, their explanation remains a matter of long- 

notoriously difficult to define, let alone to analyse. In contrast to the 

2. Anyone who has doubts abour rhc I iv. i ■ . , i. I KSR should ask 
himself wha, nationally i,^^^^™ » ^ w,th thC US 

3. Eric Hobsbawm, Some Reflection* n » "-i-u . ... i\W Left 
105 (September-October 1977) p 13 ° ° { * titW ' 
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immense influence that nationalism has exerted on the modern world, 
plausible theory about it is conspicuously meagre. Hugh Seton-Watson, 
author of far the best and most comprehensive English-language text on 
nationalism, and heir to a vast tradition of liberal historiography and social 
science, sadly observes: 'Thus I am driven to the conclusion that no "scien- 
tific definition" of the nation can be devised; yet the phenomenon has 
existed and exists."* Tom Nairn, author of the path-breaking The Break-up 
of Britain, and heir to the scarcely less vast tradition of Marxist historio- 
graphy and social science, candidly remarks: 'The theory of nationalism 
represents Marxism's great historical failure.' 5 But even this confession is 
somewhat misleading, insofar as it can be taken to imply the regrettable 
outcome of a long, self-conscious search for theoretical clarity. It would be 
more exact to say that nationalism has proved an uncomfortable anomaly for 
Marxist theory and, precisely for that reason, has been largely elided, rather 
than confronted. How else to explain Marx's own failure to explicate the 
crucial pronoun in his memorable formulation of 1848: 'The proletariat of 
each country must, of course, first of all settle matters with its own 
bourgeoisie'? 6 How else to account for the use, for over a century, of the 
concept 'national bourgeoisie' without any serious attempt to justify 
theoretically the relevance of the adjective? Why is this segmentation of the 
bourgeoisie - a world-class insofar as it is defined in terms of the relations 
of production - theoretically significant? 

The aim of this book is to offer some tentative suggestions for a more 
satisfactory interpretation of the 'anomaly' of nationalism. My sense is that 
on this topic both Marxist and liberal theory have become etiolated in a late 
Ptolemaic effort to 'save the phenomena'; and that a reorientation of pers- 
pective in, as it were, a Copernican spirit, is urgently required. My point of 
departure is that nationality, or, as one might prefer to put it in view of 
that word's multiple significations, nation-ness, as well as nationalism, are 
cultural artefacts of a particular kind. To understand them properly we 
need to consider carefully how they have come into historical being, in 
what ways their meanings have changed over time, and why, today, they 

4. See his Nations and States, p. 5. Emphasis added. 

5. See his 'The Modern Janus,' New Left Review, 94 (November-December 1975), 
p. 3. This essay is included unchanged in The Break-up of Britain as chapter 9 (pp. 329-63). 

6. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, The Communist Manifesto , in tiw Selected Works, I, p. 45. 
Emphasis added. In any theoretical exegesis, the words 'of course' should flash red lights 
before the transported reader. 
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command such profound emotional legitimacy. I will be trying to argue 
that the creation of these artefacts towards the end of the eighteenth 
century 7 was the spontaneous distillation of a complex 'crossing' of discrete 
historical forces; but that, once created, they became 'modular,' capable 0 f 
being transplanted, with varying degrees of self-consciousness, to a gre a t 
variety of social terrains, to merge and be merged with a correspondingly 
wide variety of political and ideological constellations. I will also attempt 
to show why these particular cultural artefacts have aroused such deep 
attachments. 



Concepts and Definitions 



Before addressing the questions raised above, it seems advisable to cons, ef 
briefly the concept of 'nation' and offer a workable definition. Theorists ot 
nationalism have often been perplexed, not to say irritated, by these three 
paradoxes: 1. The objective modernity of nations to the historian s eye v s . 
then- subjective antjqu . ty . n ^ rf nadonalists 2 . Th e formal univer- 
sity of nationality as a socio-cultural concept - in the modern world 
everyone can, should, will 'have' a nationality, as he or she 'has' a gender- 
v - the lrremediable manifestanon s such that, 

by definition, 'Greek' nationality is sui generis. 3- The 'political' power of 
national^ theif ph , * ^ In other 

most other isms > na ^ m has never pIodnc t lts Z 

em P t ine " kerS i "° H0bbeSeS ' Tocquevilles, Marxes, or Webers. Th« 
tuT to eaS " y 8WeS ™8 cosmopo«itan and polylingual intellec- 

and one Certai " COndeSCensi -- Like Genrude Stein in the face of Oak- 
character 1 qUiCk,y C ° ndude th « ^ere is 'no there there .It ,s 
NaTn can no " Sympath « ic a «*fe« of " ati ° na,iSm ^ 7 

et Tll22:it e T WriK that: '"Nationalism" is the pathology of rnod- 
with r uch T h,St0ry> " inesca ^le as "neurosis" in the indiv.dual, 
UCh ^ Same ambi guity attaching to it) a similar built-tn 

naLa|-sm! ra H^ m Sr a ; d OC { l. ,he twi " Ending fathers' of academic scholarship on 

conclusions have, I think Ir lZ Hayes ' ar « ued persuasively for this dating. The.r 

particular countries. Kemi'lainenT dis P uted ""P' b V n« ionaJist ideo,0 S UeS 

wide general use until t^end "f ? that the w °' d 'nationalism' did not come mto 

many standard nineteenth cen.uJ I "'""^ Centur y- h did not <* cur ' fof ""'ft *t 

'nations,' he meant by the term „ ^ T*' " Adam Sm »" ">°i ured with the Wea ' th f 

im. pp. 10 , 33 and 48-49 ^ or Aira ^«-" en ' 
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capacity for descent into dementia, rooted in the dilemmas of helplessness 
thrust upon most of the world (the equivalent of infantilism for societies) 
and largely incurable.' 8 

Part of the difficulty is that one tends unconsciously to hypostasize the 
existence of Nationalism-with-a-big-N - rather as one might Age-with-a- 
capital-A - and then to classify 'it' as an ideology. (Note that if everyone 
has an age, Age is merely an analytical expression.) It would, I think, make 
things easier if one treated it as if it belonged with 'kinship' and 'religion,' 
rather than with 'liberalism' or 'fascism'. 

In an anthropological spirit, then, I propose the following definition of 
the nation: it is an imagined political community - and imagined as both 
inherently limited and sovereign. 

( It is imagined because the members of even the smallest nation will 
never know most of their fellow-members, meet them, or even hear of 
them, yet in the minds of each lives the image of their communion.'j 
Renan referred to this imagining in his suavely back-handed way when he 
wrote that 'Or l'essence d'une nation est que tous les individus aient 
beaucoup de choses en commun, et aussi que tous aient oublie bien des 
choses." 0 With a certain ferocity Gellner makes a comparable point when 
he rules that 'Nationalism is not the awakening of nations to self- 
consciousness: it invents nations where they do not exist. ' 1 1 The drawback to 
this formulation, however, is that Gellner is so anxious to show that 
nationalism masquerades under false pretences that he assimilates 'inven- 
tion' to 'fabrication' and 'falsity,' rather than to 'imagining' and 'creation'. 
In this way he implies that 'true' communities exist which can be advan- 
tageously juxtaposed to nations. In fact, all communities larger than 
primordial villages of face-to-face contact (and perhaps even these) are 
imagined. Communities are to be distinguished, not by their falsity/ 
genuineness, but by the style in which they are imagined. Javanese 
villagers have always known that they are connected to people they have 



8. The Break-up of Britain, p. 359. 

9. Cf. Seton-Watson, Nations and States, p. 5: 'All that I can find to say is that a nation 
exists when a significant number of people in a community consider themselves to form a 
nation, or behave as if they formed one.' We may translate 'consider themselves' as imagine 
themselves.' 

10. Ernest Renan, 'Qu'est-ce qu'une nation?' in (Euvres Completes, 1, p. 892. He adds: tout 
citoyen francs doit avoir oublie la Saint-Barthelemy, les massacres du Midi au Xllle siecle. 11 
n'y a pas en France dix families qui puissent fournir la preuve d'une origine franque . . ,' 

11. Ernest Gellner, Thought anJ Change , p. 169. Emphasis added. 
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never seen, but these ties were once imagined particularistically - as ind 
finitely stretchable nets of kinship and clientship. Until quite recently, t 
Javanese language had no word meaning the abstraction 'society'. We m 
today think of the French aristocracy of the ancien regime as a class; b 
surely it was imagined this way only very late. 12 To the question 'Who 
the Comte de X?' the normal answer would have been, not 'a member 
the aristocracy,' but 'the lord of X,' 'the uncle of the Baronne de Y,' or 
client of the Due de Z'. 

The nation is imagined as limited because even the largest of ther 
encompassing perhaps a billion living human beings, has finite, if elast 
coterm " 65 ' y ° nd Whkh lie other ™">™- No nation imagines its. 
of a dT°h ""n mankind - The m0St messianic n a »onalists do not drea 
the wav th members of the human race will join their nation 

of a wholly ^rrX e e ; inCerta,neP ° ChS ' "* Christians to drea 

^hich^'Sren " mmign beCaUSe the COncept was born in a " agC 
the divinely-ordabed' ^ Re i V ° lution were destroying the legitimacy 
a «age of human h ' ' * dynaStic realm ' Coming to maturity 
universal religion the m0st devout adherents ° f 3 

s uch religions, and l" 1 "" 1540 ^ confronted with the living pluralism 
claims and territorial S ,° mor P hism between each faith's ontologk 

God, directly so The nati ° nS dfeam ° f free ' and ' if Und 

state. 8age and emblem of this freedom is the sovereij 

. Fina Hy. it is imagined as , „ 

W inequality and e X plo« Atio Zl ' beawe - re 8 ardless of the aC " 

conceived as , deep, ^ ^ P^vail in each, the nation is alwa 

"I ^t makes ' pnSk^V^- * * frat, 

. ^ lh —f People, no^ so b m e uch ° V t e o r , the P« two centuries, for so ma: 

TCdeatl 35 WilUn8ly t0 dk 

^sed by ^ZZ^^lr 3 ^ with the central proble 
h.story (steely more than two Z ^t finings of rece 

22si" the **** - -nirr su t co,osi - rifi « 

c >n the cultural roots 

12. Hobsbawm, for example, 'fixes' ir k 
in a population of 23,000,000. (See his TkA**** th « in 17RQ . 

future of the noblesse have been imag I Z about 400,( 

« na We under the aB ^ ^ B « would this statist 
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No more arresting emblems of the modern culture of nationalism exist than 
cenotaphs and tombs of Unknown Soldiers. The public ceremonial rever- 
ence accorded these monuments precisely became they are either deliberately 
empty or no one knows who lies inside them, has no true precedents in 
earlier times. ' To feel the force of this modernity one has only to imagine 
the general reaction to the busy-body who 'discovered' the Unknown Sol- 
dier's name or insisted on filling the cenotaph with some real bones_ 
Sacrilege of a strange, contemporary kind! Yet void as these tombs are of 
identifiable mortal remains or immortal souls, they are nonetheless satur- 
ated with ghostly national imaginings. 2 (This is why so many different 
nations have such tombs without feeling any need to specify the nationality 
of their absent occupants. What else could they be but Germans, Ameri- 
cans, Argentinians . . .?) 

The cultural significance of such monuments becomes even clearer it one 
tries to imagine, say, a Tomb of the Unknown Marxist or a cenoraph for 

1. The ancienc Greeks had cenotaphs, but for specific, known individuals ^ bodies 
for one reason or anothet, could not be retrieved for regular bunal. I owe th.s mformat.on to 
my Byzantinist colleague Judith Herrin. fe ., • 

2. Consider, for example, these remarkable tropes: 1 The ^ £ 
us. Were you to do so, a million ghosts in olive drab, in brown 1 hak, - ^ » d f ^ 
rise from their white crosses, thundering those mag.c words: Duty, honour W ^ £ 
estimate of [the American man-at-arms] was formed on the battlefield many m -V J.™°' 
and has never changed. 1 regarded him then, as I regard him now, as one of the world nob 
figures; not only afone of the finest mUitary characters ut ^J^ZZZm 
[sic] .... He belongs to history as furn.sh.ng one of the g reates . ;„ the 
patriotism [sic]. He belongs to posterity as the instructor of future ■ B«« 
Principles of liberty and freedom. He belongs to the present h » ¥ £ f ™ 
achievements.' Douglas MacArthur, 'Duty, Honour, Country Address : to the OJ_S. M, ry 
Academy, West Point, May 12, 1962, in his A SM,er Speah, PP . 354 and 357. 
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fallen Liberals. Is a sense of absurdity avoidable? The reason is that nenhe. 
Marxism nor Liberalism are much concerned with death and immortality . 
If the nationalist imagining is so concerned, this suggests a strong affinity 
with religious imaginings. As this affinity is by no means fortuitous, it 
may be useful to begin a consideration of the cultural roots of nationalise 
with death, as the last of a whole gamut of fatalities. 

If the manner of a man's dying usually seems arbitrary, his mo 1 3 
is inescapable. Human lives are full of such combinations of necessi J 
and chance. We are all aware of the contingency and inelucta 1 y - 
our particular genetic heritage, our gender, our life-era, our p y Ml 
capabilities, our mother-tongue, and so forth. The great merlt ° ^ fl J^ 
tional religious world-views (which naturally must be distinguish m 
their role in the legitimation of specific systems of domination an 
ration) has been their concern with man-in-the-cosmos, man as *P^| 
being, and the contingency of life. The extraordinary surV ^. fferenC 
thousands of years of Buddhism, Christianity or Islam in dozens of di 
social formations attests to their imaginarive response to the oveI y death 
burden of human suffering - disease, murilation, grief, ■ J& 

Why was I born blind? Why is my best friend paralysed? Why > 
daughter retarded? The religions attempt to explain. The great wea* 
of all evolutionary/progressive styles of thought, not excluding Marx.s , 
that such questions are answered with impatient silence. 3 At the 
«me, m different ways, re l lgious thought ^ 0 resp0 nds to ob*«^ 
rnauons of immortality, generally by transforming fatality into cont.nuu 

£w£ °i lg 7\ Sm ' CtC ) In this way it concerns itself with the h*| 
between the dead and the yet unborn, the mystery of re-gene»t.on. W*j 

ZTZ Chi,d " S C ° nCe P tion «« ^rth without dimly appre^ 
a combmed connectedness, fo rtuity> and fatality in a language of «>n 

3- Cf. Regis Debray. 'Manckm . ki-„ Uft R«'' eU '> 10> 

(September-October 1 97 7) I 2? tHe National Q uestion ' Indonesia in th* 

1960s I was struck by the cZ gj* *« of doing fieldwork in . A 

first I interpreted this refusal as S ^ Musli ™ » thC an honourable 

attempt to be consistent: the T Subs «)^ntl y I came to see .t ««» J 

teachings of Islam. What are W*«S ° f f evol «ion was simply "°<T^ lv accepts tttf 
findings of physics about matter yeTm ? f " Sde " tific ™«rialism which fo™ 3 "*^ daji 
struggle, revolution, or - link these ^£ -^"4. 

conceal an unacknowledged metaohvT ■ ^ betwcen P mt ° nS r I „ rexes of 

Sebastiano Timpanaro, 0„ Krft T^"" * m " n? BUt ~ "* ^ ' 
thoughtful response to them in TrT d TAe F "-*- S/i f- and R »y m ° nd „ W ' ^. 
(May-June W8), pp 3-T 7 ^P*" 1 " 0 * Materialist Challenge,' N» Left «» 
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tinuity? (Again, the disadvantage of evolutionary/progressive thought is 
an almost Heraclitean hostility to any idea of continuity.) 

I bring up these perhaps simpleminded observations primarily because 
in Western Europe the eighteenth century marks not only the dawn of the 
age of nationalism but the dusk of religious modes of thought. The century 
of the Enlightenment, of rationalist secularism, brought with it its own 
modern darkness. With the ebbing of religious belief, the suffering which 
belief in part composed did not disappear. Disintegration of paradise: 
nothing makes fatality more arbitrary. Absurdity of salvation: nothing 
makes another style of continuity more necessary. What then was required 
was a secular transformation of fatality into continuity, contingency into 
meaning. As we shall see, few things were (are) better suited to this end 
than an idea of nation. If nation-states are widely conceded to be 'new' and 
'historical,' the nations to which they give political expression always loom 
out of an immemorial past, 4 and, still more important, glide into a limit- 
less future. It is the magic of nationalism to turn chance into destiny. With 
Debray we might say, 'Yes, it is quite accidental that I am born French; 
but after all, France is eternal.' 

Needless to say, I am not claiming that the appearance of nationalism 
towards the end of the eighteenth century was 'produced' by the erosion of 
religious certainties, or that this erosion does not itself require a complex 
explanation. Nor am I suggesting that somehow nationalism historically 
'supersedes' religion. What I am proposing is that nationalism has to be 
understood by aligning it, not with self-consciously held political 
ideologies, but with the large cultural systems that preceded it, out of 
which - as well as against which - it came into being. 

4. The late President Sukarno always spoke with complete sincerity of the 350 years of 
colonialism that his 'Indonesia' had endured, although the very concept 'Indonesia' is a 
twentieth-century invention, and most of today's Indonesia was only conquered by the Dutch 
between 1850 and 1910. Preeminent among contemporary Indonesia's national heroes is the 
early nineteenth-century Javanese Prince Diponcgoro, although the Prince's own memoirs 
show that he intended to 'conquer [not liberate! J Java,' rather than expel 'the Dutch.' Indeed, 
he clearly had no concept of 'the Dutch' as a collectivity. See Harry J. Benda and John A. 
Larkin, eds., The World of Southeast Asia, p. 158; and Ann Kumar, 'Diponegoro 
(1778?-1855),' Indonesia, 13 (April 1972), p. 103. Emphasis added. Similarly, Kemal 
Ataturk named one of his state banks the Eti Banka (Hittite Bank) and another the Sumerian 
Bank. (Seton- Watson, Nations and States , p. 259). These banks flourish today, and there is no 
reason to doubt that many Turks, possibly not excluding Kemal himself, seriously saw, and 
see, in the Hittites and Sumerians their Turkish forebears. Before laughing too hard, we 
should remind ourselves of Arthur and Boadicea, and ponder the commercial success of 
Tolkien's mythographies 
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For present purposes, the two relevant cultural systems are the d 
community and the dynastic realm. For both of these, in their heydays, 
is 2 ° r " granted frames of reference, very much as nationality is to* 
self IS C ! Sential t0 consider what g^e these cultural systems 
elemT Plausibilit y> and at the same time to underline certain 
dements ln their decomposition. 

The Religious Community 

UmmahTsl^f" 1016 impressive than the vast territorial stretch ol 
fr om Parage 'T M ° rocco "> the Sulu Archipelago, of Christen 
Korean peninsula Th"' ^ ° f Buddhist world from Sfi " 
ma V be permissible 8KU cu,tures (and for our P ur P° ses he 

immense co mmunit t0 '" dude 'Confucianism') incorporated conceptioi 
Mid dle Kingdom - u™. Christend °m> the Ummah Islam, and ever 
"nagined itself not Jru th ° Ush we think of if today CUt 
th «>ugh the medium of hw " CentraI ~ were imaginable tor. 

example of Islam: if *|J ^ langUa « e and written script. Take only 
of ea ch other's wJLT dana o met Berbers in Mecca, knowing not! 

nonetheless understood Zu o( communicating orally, < 

Aey s haredex . ste each othef , s id h ^ t , 

it,^^^^ In this written A ° 

what the Th V math ematical a „ * commu nity out of signs, 

compreheS::^ 1 + ^an l'?^ 311 old traditi ° n - 

^mselvl:^ Symbo1 ) AH the ^1 "° idea ' a « d vice versa, but b 

,inked » a CS""* 0 ^ ^h 1 2 ical r mun,tiesconceive< 

written Latin Pal ? restrial order of ^ me d 1U m of a sacred langu 
deader the writfe^' ° tChi ^!7^. Ac «**ngly, the stretch 
^tter: in principle T gUa « e - the & u" theorv > unlimited. (In fi 

*' distinct f rom t h e °™ mun »ies »nke d L , WOrId °f signs.) 
*» difference was ^uni^ ^uages had a char 

-ss of their •-^taT*^"^'^ ^ °« ° 
Chinese mand^'s^ ** «ej£** j« the unique sacr< 
Earned to pa i„ t Middle^'* Wt^^ » «»b 

"^^eogC^answhopainfu 
x nese K a ,L . 

Dar banans w< 
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already halfway to full absorption. 5 Half-civilized was vastly better than 
w£ barbarian. Such an attitude was certainly not peculiar to the Chinese, nor 
j confined to antiquity. Consider, for example, the following 'policy on 
the barbarians' formulated by the early-nineteenth-century Colombian liberal 
^ Pedro Fermfn de Vargas: 

To expand our agriculture it would be necessary to hispanicize our Indians. 
Their idleness, stupidity, and indifference towards normal human endeavours 
causes one to think that they come from a degenerate race which deteriorates 
in proportion to the distance from its origin . . . it would be very desirable that 
the Indians be extinguished, by miscegenation with the whites, declaring them free of 
tribute and other charges, and giving them private property in land. 6 

How striking it is that this liberal still proposes to 'extinguish' his Indians 
in part by 'declaring them free of tribute' and 'giving them private prop- 
erty in land', rather than extermining them by gun and microbe as his heirs 
in Brazil, Argentina, and the United States began to do soon afterwards. 
Note also, alongside the condescending cruelty, a cosmic optimism: the 
Indian is ultimately redeemable - by impregnation with white, 'civilized' 
semen, and the acquisition of private property, like everyone else. (How 
different Fermin's attitude is from the later European imperialist's prefer- 
ence for 'genuine' Malays, Gurkhas, and Hausas over 'half-breeds', 'semi- 
educated natives', 'wogs,' and the like.) 

Yet if the sacred silent languages were the media through which the 
great global communities of the past were imagined, the reality of such 
apparitions depended on an idea largely foreign to the contemporary West- 
ern mind: the non-arbitrariness of the sign. The ideograms of Chinese, 
Latin, or Arabic were emanations of reality, not randomly fabricated rep- 
resentations of it. We are familiar with the long dispute over the appropri- 
ate language (Latin or vernacular) for the mass. In the Islamic tradition, 
until quite recently, the Qur'an was literally untranslatable (and therefore 
untranslated), because Allah's truth was accessible only through the unsub- 
stitutable true signs of written Arabic. There is no idea here of a world so 
separated from language that all languages are equidistant (and thus inter- 
changeable) signs for it. In effect, ontological reality is apprehensible only 

5. Hence the equanimity with which Sinicized Mongols and Manchus were accepted as 

Sons of Heaven. , >■ j 

6. John Lynch, The Spanuh-Ammcan Revolutions, 1808-1826, p. 260. Emphas.s added. 
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through a single, privileged system of re-presentation: the truth-langt 
of Church Latin, Quranic Arabic, or Examination Chinese. And, 
truth-languages, imbued with an impulse largely foreign to nationalisj 
the impulse towards conversion. By conversion, I mean not so much t 
acceptance of particular religious tenets, but alchemic absorption. 
barbarian becomes 'Middle Kingdom', the Rif Muslim, the Ilongo Uins*r 
ian. The whole nature of man's being is sacrally malleable. (Contrast t 
the prestige of these old world-languages, towering high over a 
lars, with Esperanto or Volapuk, which lie ignored between them . ^ 
after all, this possibility of conversion through the sacred ' am?Ua 
made it possible for an 'Englishman' to become Pope 8 and a M 
of Heaven. , asChr«s«r — 

But even though the sacred languages made such communities . ^^^j 
endom imaginable, the actual scope and plausibility of these co ^ ^ ^ 
can not be explained by. sacred script alone: their readers were, ^^^^^ 

tiny literate reefs on top of vast illiterate oceans. ' ; A fuller exp 

j f heir societies ~ 

requires a glance at the relationship between the literati and ««= techn(>c;r __ 

It would be a mistake to view the former as a kind of theologK* 

_, , , , „_„ 0 f the se** 

racy. The languages they sustained, if abstruse, had none 

arranged abstruseness of lawyers' or economists' jargons, on the . t ° t& i<ri 

society's idea of reality. Rather, the literati were adepts, strateg,C ,^, e nc^l 



a cosmological hierarchy of which the apex was divine. 10 The fun ^ 
conceptions about 'social groups' were centripetal and hierarchic* . ^ 
than boundary-oriented and horizontal. The astonishing ^g^pe^^r* 



papacy in its noonday is only comprehensible in terms of a trans-c ^ 
Latin-writing clerisy, and a conception of the world, shared by vl 

-7 r u ■ y-, rr-up reasons * 

u • '.t . 6 SCemS not t0 have thieved the status of a truth-language. I " a i^^j^ 
this failure are various, but one key factor was certainly the feet that Greek rem*'" 
demotic speech (unlike Latin) in much of the Eastern Empire. This insight I owe to J 
Hemn. v r^-*_ 

8. Nicholas Brakespear held the office of pontiff between 1154 and 1159 under the »**^ 
Adrian IV. 

9. Marc Bloch reminds us that 'the majority of lords and many great barons [in m fg*%^3 
t.mesj were administrators incapable of studying personally a report or an account, r 

Society, I, p. 81. ' r 

10. This is not to say that the illiterate did not read What they read, however, was r»<C> 
words but the visible world. 'In the eyes of all who were capable of reflection the mater *^ 
world was scarcely more than a sort of mask, behind which took place all the really imports vrx *l 
things; it seemed to them also a language, intended to express by signs a more profou**^- 
reality.' Bloch, p. 83. 
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everyone, that the bilingual intelligentsia, by mediating between vernacu- 
lar and Latin, mediated between earth and heaven. (The awesomeness of 
excommunication reflects this cosmology.) 

Yet for all the grandeur and power of the great religiously-imagined 
communities, their unselfconscious coherence waned steadily after the late 
Middle Ages. Among the reasons for this decline, I wish here to emphasize 
only the two which are directly related to these communities' unique 
sac redness. 

First was the effect of the explorations of the non-European world, which 
mainly, but by no means exclusively, in Europe 'abruptly widened the 
cultural and geographic horizon and hence also men's conception of poss- 
ible forms of human life.'" The process is already apparent in the greatest 
of all European travel-books. Consider the following awed description of 
Kublai Khan by the good Venetian Christian Marco Polo at the end of the 
thirteenth century: 12 

The grand khan, having obtained this signal victory, returned with great 
pomp and triumph to the capital city of Kanbalu. This took place in the 
month of November, and he continued to reside there during the months of 
February and March, in which latter was our festival of Easter. Being aware 
that this was one of our principal solemnities, he commanded all the Christians 
to attend him, and to bring with them their Book, which contains the four 
Gospels of the Evangelists. After causing it to be repeatedly perfumed with 
incense, in a ceremonious manner, he devoutly kissed it, and directed that the 
same should be done by all his nobles who were present. This was his usual 
practice upon each of the principal Christian festivals, such as Easter and 
Christmas; and he observed the same at the festivals of the Saracens, Jews, and 
idolaters. Upon being asked his motive for this conduct, he said: 'There are 
four great Prophets who are reverenced and worshipped by the different classes 
of mankind. The Christians regard Jesus Christ as their divinity; the Saracens, 
Mahomet; the Jews, Moses; and the idolaters, Sogomombar-kan, the most 
eminent among their idols. I do honour and show respect to all the four, and 
invoke to my aid whichever amongst them is in truth supreme in heaven. ' But from 
the manner in which his majesty acted towards them, it is evident that he 
regarded the faith of the Christians as the truest and the best .... 

What is so remarkable about this passage is not so much the great 
Mongol dynast's calm religious relativism (it is still a religious relativism), 

11. Erich Auerbach, Mimesis, p. 282. 

12. Marco Polo, The Travels of Marco Polo, pp. 158-59. Emphases added. Notice that, 
though kissed, the Evangel is not read. 
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as Marco Polo's attitude and language. It never occurs to him, even th 0 u^ 
he is writing for fellow-European Christians, to term Kublai a hypocrite 
an idolater. (No doubt in part because *in respect to number of subjed 
extent of territory, and amount of revenue, he surpasses every sov er eig 
that has heretofore been or that now is in the world.')' 3 And in f 
unselfconscious use of 'our' (which becomes 'their'), and the description 
the faith of the Christians as 'truest', rather than 'true,' we can detect tl 
seeds of a territorialization of faiths which foreshadows the language _ 
many nationalists ('our' nation is 'the best' - in a competitive, comfort r 
field). 

What a revealing contrast is provided by the opening of the let| 
written by the Persian traveller 'Rica' to his friend 'Ibben from raris 
'17 12': 14 

The Pope is the chief of the Christians; he is an ancient idol, ™J*^M 
from habit. Once he was formidable even to princes, for he "^^^j 
« eas.lv as our magnificent sultans depose the kings of Iremet a o m 

earl est Christians, called Saint Peter, and it is certainly a tichs** 
h« treasure is i mmense and he has , gfeaf country und er his control 

The deliberate, sophisticated fabrications of the ^fesTw 
b ^owT'-T naiVC realism of his thirteenth-century 
MS £l atiVi2ati ° n ' ^ '-ritoriaiization' are utterly 

of The Gr Pa ? Z a the A yatollah Ruhollah Khomem. ■ ^ 

Httfe c£TJ ^ n0t - a ^resy, „or even as a demonic person^ (d| 

WL*4^?? thebi,1 >' but - * • elf Siting « 

mediaeval wJE?V dem ° n ° n of the sacred ^ only tl* 

Wuage i„ wn " rope ' B,och noted ** 'Latin was not only J 
(This LZZ y r hing WaS *«. H the 

^™Z g *:;z: c,eariy the sacredness of ^ZSk 

this was chang lng ^ h the teachin «> the sixteenth cent ry 

the central iml ! * reasons for the ^ange need not detain us he£ 

central importance of pri nts:apitalism ^ 3 iscussed below. It is S uf| 

172 1. M ° ntes< 5 uieu . >W» Zw/m, p. 81. The Uures Person* first appeared « 

15- Bloch, p ?7 Emphaj . s ^ 
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^ient to remind ourselves of its scale and pace. Febvre and Martin estimate 
that 77% of the books printed before 1500 were still in Latin (meaning 
Nonetheless that 23% were already in vernaculars). 16 If of the 88 editions 
tainted in Paris in 1501 all but 8 were in Latin, after 1575 a majority were 
^I'Ways in French. 17 Despite a temporary come-back during the Counter- 
i^eformation, Latin's hegemony was doomed. Nor are we speaking simply 
a general popularity. Somewhat later, but at no less dizzying speed, Latin 
leased to be the language of a pan-European high intelligentsia. In the 
seventeenth century Hobbes (1588-1678) was a figure of continental 
r enown fc^cause he wrote in the truth-language. Shakespeare (1564-1616), 
^>r» t ij e other hand, composing in the vernacular, was virtually unknown 
Across the Channel. 18 And had English not become, two hundred years 
la ter t j-, e pre-eminent world-imperial language, might he not largely have 
"Gained his or 'g' n£u insular obscurity? Meanwhile, these men's 
^>ss-Channel near-contemporaries, Descartes (1596-1650) and Pascal 
^ I623 l6*>2) conducted most of their correspondence in Latin; but virtu- 
ally all 0 f Voltaite's (1694-1778) was in the vernacular. 19 'After 1640, 
^ith ferW er an< ^ f ewer b°°ks coming out in Latin, and more and more in the 
~V ernact j a r languages, publishing was ceasing to be an international [sic] 
^nt rise-' 20 In a word > the fal1 of Uuta exemplified a larger process in 
^hich tnC sacre< ^ commumt ' es integrated by old sacred languages were 
"^fadually fragmented, pluralized, and territorialized. 



~X^ e j-^y n astic Realm 

~t"h 3&f s il is P"" 3 ? 8 difficult 10 P ut oneself empathetically into a world 
*n CS h'ch dynastic realm appeared for most men as the only imaginable 
• * . system. For in fundamental ways 'serious' monarchy lies trans- 
>e ; gjl modern conceptions of political life. Kingship organizes every- 
^^ rse r ^ r0 und a high centre. Its legitimacy derives from divinity, not from 

« lC ien Febvte and Henri-Jean Martin, Tbt Coming of the Book, pp. 248-49. 

18- [Zid. PP- 331-32. 

19- u,id< PP- 232-33. The original French is more modest and historically exact: Tandis 
20. 1 'ji'te de moins en moins d'ouvrages cn latin, et line proportion toujour* plus grandc de 

*lUc \'o** ^ngue nationale, le commerce du livre se morcelle en Europe.' V Apparition du Livn, 
l *>ttes *** 
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cZion Wh °' are objects, not citizens. In the modern cd 

square '"^ S ° Verei « nt y « flatly, and evenly operative over * 

ima«inin I""?" 6 ° f * Ie « a "y demarcated territory. But in the ok* 
indistinct a ™ K defined b y centres ' bordea were porous tf 

Hence jJJT- T* fe,tfe » imperceptibly into one another, 

kingdoms w' C t, en ° Ugh ' * ^ wkh which P re - modern empifeS " 
a nd often no/e * SUStam thdr mle ovef immensely 

One m ust alsT" C ° ntl8U0US ' Populations for long periods of time. 
not only by warfi. re T mber that these antic l ue monarchical states expand 
^at practised a f b « b y ^ual politics - of a kind very different fro- 
triages brought t u generaI P rinci P le of verticality, dynast 

<hgmatic in this resj " diWMe P°P ulati °ns under new apices. 
S<*«nt alii tu f e l ix A^Z™*!** House of Habsburg. As the tag went, M 
la *r dynasts' titulature " somewhat abbreviated form, is «! 

Emperor of A 

J***. G*£SSLf H VW. <* Bohemia, of Dal 
o fe*^ G «S S'of"? IUyria; Ki "« of Jerusalem, etc, **] 
St y ri ». Carin^^^y -nd Cracow; Duke of Loth [a] rmg 
J Bukovina: Grand Duke of TrJi 



of Dalmatia, CroaW 

of srb ia[sic]: G ^'^'of n T IUyria; Ki "« °f Jerusalem, etc, Aichd-j 
■ylvS^S' Styria > Caring c TuSCa ?y «"« Cracow; Duke of Loth [a] rmg 
Parma p Mar « ra ve °f Mor^ dT / ^ Bukovina = Grand D^ eof ™ 
Ra «u a *ZT' a " d GuasS; 1 ^ ! ° f U «« and ^ Silesia, of Mode 
and GradTsJ ^ Pfin «ly Cou nt *" SSC L hwitz and Satof . of Teschen, FiJ 
Uus «^dt ; , Duke ° f Orient and ° f " 3bsbur « Tyrol, of Kyburg, G* 
etc -; Lord of Tr ' a: Coun t of Hohe 'u 6 " 1 Mar « rave of Upper and Lo«< 
of the VoyvX* 6 - of Cattaro Fe, dkirch, BregenTsonnenbetf 

This, J4s2i • ' ^ " • . eTc dabOVetheW ^i S chM g ark; Great Voyv. 

J " ,UStl y ^serves, Was - 
2L Not ice the ... n0t Without a crrr • 

^formation s7hJ' Splace me„ t in * Ceftain ™miC aspect . ■ 

Chri »ia„' na^ s ^V° f Whom tW ytheir '"t (wL f,rst "™es (what was Will 
or f°J*quets. tha ^ fo a si„ 8le su ^ e " SPe c i(ying ^"cy, the limit ed pool! 

of Union between Eng&^S that fc" 0 '"- names - with numbed 

architects were arista d Gotland . 15 c «tai n h, . 

>36ff.) Still," ST ^"'cians ( tr K a > c «cia^fc^t in de 

^' P- 34. 
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the record of the innumerable marriages, huckstetings and captures of the 
Habsbutgs.' 

In realms where polygyny was religiously sanctioned, complex systems 
of tiered concubinage were essential to the integration of the realm. In fact, 
royal lineages often derived their prestige, aside from any aura of divinity, 
from, shall we say, miscegenation? 24 For such mixtures were signs of a 
superordinate status. It is characteristic that there has not been an 'English' 
dynasty ruling in London since the eleventh century (if then); and what 
nationality' are we to assign to the Bourbons? 25 

During the seventeenth century, however - for reasons that need not 
detain us here - the automatic legitimacy of sacral monarchy began its slow 
decline in Western Europe. In 1649, Charles Stuart was beheaded in the 
first of the modern world's revolutions, and during the 1650s one of the 
more important European states was tuled by a plebeian Protector rather 
than a king. Yet even in the age of Pope and Addison, Anne Stuart was still 
healing the sick by the laying on of royal hands, cures committed also by 
the Bourbons, Louis XV and XVI, in Enlightened France till the end of the 
ancien regime. 26 But after 1789 the principle of Legitimacy had to be loudly 
and self-consciously defended, and, in the process, 'monarchy' became a 
semi-standardized model. Tenno and Son of Heaven became 'Emperors'. 
In far-off Siam Rama V (Chulalongkorn) sent his sons and nephews to 
the courts of St. Petersburg, London, and Berlin to learn the intricacies of 
the world-model. In 1887, he instituted the requisite principle of 
succession-by-legal-primogeniture, thus bringing 'Siam into line with the 
crvili 2e d" monarchies of Europe.' 27 The new system brought to the throne 



24. Most notably in pre-modern Asia. But the same principle was at work in monogamous 
Christian Europe. In 1910, one Otto Forst put out his Ahnentafel Seiner Kaiserlichen und 
Kiniglichen Hoheit des duuhlamhugsim Herm Erzherzogs Franz Ferdinand, listing 2,047 of the 
soon-to-be-assassinated Archduke's ancestors. The included 1,486 Germans, 124 French, 196 
Italians, 89 Spaniards, 52 Poles, 47 Danes, 20 Englishmen/women, as well as four other 
nationalities. This 'curious document' is cited in ibid., p. 136, n. 1. I can not resist quoting 
here Franz Joseph's wonderful reaction to the news of his erratic heir-apparent's murder: 'In 
this manner a superior power has restored that order which 1 unfortunately was unable to 
maintain' (ibid., p. 125). 

25. Gellner stresses the typical foreignness of dynasties, but interprets the phenomenon 
too narrowly: local aristocrats prefer an alien monarch because he will not take sides in their 
internal rivalries. Thought and Change , p. 136. 

26. Marc Bloch, Lts Rois Thaumaturges, pp. 390 and 398-99. , 

27. Noel A. Battye, 'The Military, Government and Society in Siam, 1868-1910, 
PhD thesis, Cornell 1974, p. 270. 
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in an T homosex "al who would certainly have been pass* 

Rama VI However > inter-monarchic approval of his ascens 

Britain Sealed by the attenda r»ce at his coronation of princeling! 

As late riQM Gr r Ce ' SWCden ' Denmark " ^ ^ 
of ^ world i ynastic states made up the majority of the memfr 

ma «y dy nast V?^ Sy&tem ' but ' 35 we sha11 ** notin S ^ 
°W principle 7, S ° me time ^ reachin S for a " nationar 
Frederick the G f Ituaac y withered silently away. While the anr 
of hisgreat-nejf 1 « 1740 ~ 17 86) were heavily staffed by 'foreigners', 
ofs cWnhorst-s 7 . ticb Wil helm III (r. 1797-1840) were, as a 
sive ly 'national-p^ 1 ^ 0 ^' 5 311(1 Clause witz's spectacular reforms, < 

A ^hensionsofTi me 
Jt would be shorts- h 

^ nations as si m 2 howev er, to think of the imagined comma. 
J* dynas ^c realms R g ° Ut ° f and ^placing religious commu. 
SS linea ^ atnd dedine of sa - d communities, 

- s k ndin K 8 the : d h r h ental change ™ ^ ^ in moc 

To get a nation - m ° fe than ^thing else, made it pos 

represe nr feelitl 8 for this k 

« la * wi„ d o° nS ° f tl * sacred'co 30 ^' ^ Can profitabl y turn t0 the * 
P ^«h masTerf T diaeva l chuTcheT^: SUCh 35 the reUefs 
' hin « Mislead; , chata «eristir7 ° f the brings of early Italian 
? l0 ^ thet; 8ly ana »ogous t ' 6atUre ° f SUch representations is s, 
5 Ur «^dian pe^ tl * rnang e ° The shepherds who 

daUghter - I^T S - T >* Vf rg ^ Christ is born bear the featur 
^ ^ings tr^. " %Ured - a Tuscan merch 
28 e °"«Moaing patron, in full burgh 

Stephen r 
<19 10 - 192 P 5 ; n ^e, "r^ 

rtiS 8 ' *>>° S u> s >»n refo,^ "ot a co Un t J* fore '8ners in their own a 
""""»'. PP. 64 ^nted £j* had de^** h * an army, but an , 
«* 85 . abo Ut 5Q% « "wduction by one half o 

the P«vates. ../ MMy 
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j 0 ,nobl e costume, appears kneeling in adoration alongside the shepherds, 
ion * seems incongruous today obviously appeared wholly natural to the 
ifrc^yes of mediaeval worshippers. We are faced with a world in which the 
•guring of imagined reality was overwhelmingly visual and aural. Christ- 
JJ n om assumed its universal form through a myriad of specificities and 
e j 0 i particularities: this relief, that window, this sermon, that tale, this moral- 
as £ " y p ' ay ' tnat relic. While the trans-European Latin-reading clerisy was one 
^essential element in the structuring of the Christian imagination, the 
th| medla «on of its conceptions to the illiterate masses, by visual and aural 
resl creatl °ns, always personal and particular, was no less vital. The humble 
Parish priest, whose forebears and frailties everyone who heard his celebra- 
th°d St '^ t " 1C ^' rect mterm ediary between his parishioners and 

'vine. This juxtaposition of the cosmic-universal and the mundane- 
to^* 1 ^ meant that however vast Christendom might be, and was sensed 
> it manifested itself variously to particular Swabian or Andalusian 
communities as replications of themselves. Figuring the Virgin Mary with 
m,tic ' Matures or 'first-century' costumes in the restoring spirit of the 
lit! ^ em museum was unimaginable because the mediaeval Christian mind 
i rati - n ° COnception °f nis tory as an end-less chain of cause and effect or of 
es! . ' Cal se P ar ations between past and present. 30 Bloch observes that people 
sxbl 0u * nt tn ey must be near the end of time, in the sense that Christ's second 
! L^ n8 CouId occur at an y moment: St. Paul had said that 'the day of the 
r . fi COmetn hke a thief in the night.' It was thus natural for the great 
'tT k" Centurv ch ronicler Bishop Otto of Freising to refer repeatedly to 
an W 0 nave keen placed at the end of time.' Bloch concludes that as soon 

fronT^ 36 ^ themse ' ves U P 10 meditation, nothing was farther 

rom their thoughts than the prospect of a long future for a young and 
vl 8°tous human race."' 

Auerbach gives an unforgettable sketch of this form of consciousness: 32 



uti 



an occurrence like the sacrifice of Isaac is interpreted as prefiguring the 
sacrifice of Christ, so that in the former the latter is as it were announced and 
promised and the latter 'fulfills' ... the former, then a connection is estab- 

bO-Vu 0 ' US ' thC ' dea of modern dress .' a metaphorical equivalencing of past with present, is 
Mckhanded recognition of their fatal separation. 
'I- Bloch, Feudal Society, 1, pp. 84-86. 
fth A n, Auerbacn > Mimesis, p. 64. Emphasis added. Compare St. Augustine's description of 
J » , Test »ment as 'the shadow of [i.e. cast backwards by] the future.' Cited in Bloch, 
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lished between two 
connection wt 

■ • k Can ^ ^Wished only'if both occurrences are vert^cn z man (A) has a w 
d to D lvi ne Providence, which alone is able to devise such a P^D)- W e m ight j ine 

... -_J nnW IS ° 



evpntc „. ■ ■ ^r,Nvnorcausally' bomo8eneou s> empty time,' or a complex gloss upon the word 'mean- 

events which are linked neither temporally nor u« .while Tat« c if 

connection which it is impossible to establish by reason in the hor • ^e, tor illustrative purposes, a segment of a simple novel-plot, in 



I'l **" • - t_> - - - i -- M. ' 

a man (A) has a wife (B) and a mistress (C), who in turn has a lover 
historv rrov,aence . which alone is able to devise sue. » r -#e might imagine a sort of time-chart for this segment as follows: 

Ion«7 a " S T y thC key 10 its understanding ... the here and now » 
whfch hlrr 30 ea " hI y chain of events it is simultaneously someth W 

eyes ofTL!. yS bee "' and wil1 ^ fulfilled in the future; and strictly, >n 
alreadv cTnc * " somethin « eternal, something omnitemporal. sometn E 
onsummated in the realm of fragmentary earthly event. 



■vents: 



I 

A quarrels with B 
C and D make love 



II 

A telephones C 
B shops 
D plays pool 



III 

D gets drunk in a bar 
A dines at home with B 
C has an ominous dream 



^ e r >gh 1 "-6"^"««j - u piays pool <~ nas an ominous dream 

It vL^tTmet" ***** ° f simu/taneit > is wholly f? tl Z^** that durin « sequence A and D never meet, indeed may not even 

tfme, a simultaneity something close to what Benjamin calls Me** be aware of each other's existence if C has played her cards right. 56 What 

suchaviewofthinj rh T in m instantaneous r e k """"^ lmks A t0 D? Tw ° complementary conceptions: First, that 

° ur own conception .r° 1 ' me ^ While,CMnot ^ ofrealsign ,C ^ „ y "* embe dded to 'societies' (Wessex, Lubeck, Los Angeles). These 

^ emergence is JJT Y ^ *"* a lon * dme in ^ "Tl afe biological entities of such firm and stable reality that their, 

; tu *ed, with the develop T^' in W3yS that haVe ^ " 1 " (A and D) can even described passing each other on the \ 

^ on of such fund^J^f the secular sciences. But it is a con street without evef acquainted> ^ ^ ^ connected .3 7 /\ 

ETw,' WC Wil1 And it daST""™ that> With0Ut taking k ^ J n , ' that A and D are embedded in the minds of the omniscient readers. 

m u ,r W ^ «** tc ^ taL e r *?** * 0bsCUfe ° f „ I " ^ * the Unks - ^ the ^ like watch A telephoning C, B 

Cor"^ 011 ^ is to t C P ^ ° f the mediaeV3j C ° nCeP T f PP 7* Md D P layin « P 001 a11 * ™ a t all these acts a* per- 
verse c r 0US ' Cm P tv t^e ' in^K°! 3gain fr ° m Benjamin ' a " J ! M the Same clocked ' calendrkal »™e, but by actors who may be 
^ed not byl 'f Simultane ity is. <* it were, tat ar gely g rf ^ ^ ^ ; ined wofld 

^y th" CnCe ' measured r^T* bUt * J?* UP by the aUth ° r in his minds " 

/ tnis tran^^. . tCQ °y clock »j i 34 The idp a „ ■ 1 • ■ . , 

homo sociological organism moving calendrically through 

wh' l 86 " 60118 ' empty time is a P recise analogue of the idea of the nation, 



sr« COmm «n«tvof.u„ U,d ^ so important for the birth of 



Stru «ure of tw mU f mty ° f the na tion ^.1° fof thC birth u ^wT?^ Cmpty time is a P recise anal °g ue of the idea of the nation, 

"ghteenth centut"^ ° f whTch ^ T ^ ^ C ° nSi<Jer * 5 SS."? A " """^ 35 a S ° lid "mmunity moving steadily down (or up) 

V,ded ( he techS * e n ° Vel ^ th? ne t 1 " than^ k ^ wU1 never meet ' or even know the na — of more 

mU r v i s th ?* e *« for -re- prese ^ Spai r r - For the se forms p . handfu , rf ^ 24o>000>000 ^ dd fellow . Americans He has nQ ^ ; 



mu nity that • -.ur w 

^ider f,*' natio "- Prese ntmg' the W of jm ined c0i 

not only of ,k 6 st tucture of ,k 

^^o^^ednoveUstructuretyp. 

y a de vice fo r th ^ also ^ any contemporary doll* 

! : <"?; Be 2 r^ l*-^ on of simu,taneity 



8,111 Marti,,, tI ^P 6 ' only be Came 
^ Cani "^f the Book, 



of what h "".wv,™™ lciiuw-rtmeritans. ne nas n> 

the' ^ y ^ Up t0 " ^ ° ne time ' But he has com plete confidence in 
lf Steadv - anonymous, simultaneous activity. / 



knotin^thl' u e P i° t S 8 " P may ^ at Times and 111 on A - B, C and D not 
J7 ^ the others are up to. 

ner as P etro c°" y decisivel y marks off the modern novel even from so brilliant a forerun- 
lov «'s feithi niUS S y " Con - Its narrat 've proceeds single file. If Encolpius bewails his young 

38 , n ' essness > we are not simultaneously shown Gito in bed with Ascyltus. 
narrative f " C0 , ntext ic is rewarding to compare any historical novel with documents or 

the absen 0 " 1 '* 18 !. 15 '"" Sh ° WS the immersion of the novel in homogeneous, empty time than 
character r prefetor > r genealogies, often ascending to the origin of man, which are so 
enstic a feature of ancient chronicles, legends, and holy books. 
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The perspective I am suggesting will perhaps seem less abstra. 
turn to mspect briefly four fictions from different cultures and d 
e Pochs, all but one of which, nonetheless, are inextricably W 
nationalist movements. In 1887, the 'Father of Filipino National* 
„' Wf0te the n °vel Noli Me Tangere, which today is regarded 
greatest achievement of modern Filipino literature. It was also M 
novel written by an 'Indio'. 40 Here is how it marvellously b 

e^dVf 2S£ ^ l0S Sant0S was « ivin « a dinner one eVe " ing 
let it the 1880 ' s - though, contra.? to his usual practice, 

«nveLion Wn n nly 0 " the afternoon of the same day, it was soon the 

» n°1 d0 ' Where he lived > in other districts ° f m t 

CapitanS \ u d C " y of In «aniuro S . Don Santiago was better to 
h ^ once been I ^ Was not mili( ary but political, and indicated 
'avishness It vZ "".l? may ° r ° f a town - In those da y s he W ' ^ 
doors ~ except J ° W " that his house . like his country, never d 
So 'he ne Ws ' of V 1 "?' '° trade and an X **» that was new or dar« 
>i<y of spongers .T Party ran like an eIectric ^ock throt 
'"finite wisdom had nan « ers -°n and gate-crashers whom God, 
"■hese set out t0 hunt r^r Tf a " d 50 fondlv multiplied in Manila- i> 
° w one and all g ave £** for 'heir boots; others, collar-buttons and < 
f«« 'heir host with he f ^ th ° Ught to 'he manner in which they 
earlirT" sho »'d arise , inti ™cy of long-standing friendship 
W where presumably * gracefaI apology for not having 

be recoi""" Was R ven <™ so eagerly awaited. 

-U1 ZTL** U " less " h« t Um n hl \ h ° Use °n Anlofgue Street which m 
usually i eft ^ e ^en pulled down K d ° W " some earthquake. Cert* 
COnt «>c t to 2^ a "d Nature r n I ° Wner ; in the Philippines, 

"eht f rorn " ent «s surely Urin 

finner-party the ini It should suffice to not 

° ^ u «e diff erent of "nnamed people, who c 
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:t j munkl 0 ^ ^ artiGUlar decade ' immediately conjures up the imagined com- J 

' recognized " & h ° USe ° n Anloa « ue Street which ma Y still be f 

proere«i„ " r ', ^ reco 8 nizers are we-the-Filipino-readers. The casual 

Exterior ^ fr ° m the ' interi ° r ' time of the novel t0 the 

firmation oTv . ^ reader ' S CVeryday Ufe giveS a h yP notic con " 

a "thor and° j S ° hdlty ° f * Smgle communit y> embracing characters, 
the tone ' m ° V ' n8 0nWard throu 8 h calen «lrical time. Notice too 

^entities h ^ *"* ^ k' 1 ""' ' dea ° f mS readers ' individual 
«*■ relationship ^T* t0 them W ' th an ir0nical intimac y. though their 
1,6 Noth' W1 CaCh ° ther afe n0t t0 the smallest de « ree Problematic. 42 
?I consciou'" 8 81V t° ne 4 m ° re Foucaultian sense of abf upt discontinuities of 
"o«i literary S L "T 1 ** wkh the most celebrated previous 
*< PloranteaT r ^ ' FrandSC ° Baka2ar ' S ******* Buhay ni 

ti0 1 in the Ki„"j , * C «M«* A/fam, [The Story of Florante and Laura 
°1 1861 Z u m Albania] ' the fifSt printed edition of wh kh dates from 
t Baltazar 2 5,T 'T ^ C ° mp ° Sed 35 earl y 15 1838 ' 43 For although 

om! mediae^ aZZ^" T t0 that ° f Noli ' Its settin 8 " a &bulous 
I of the 1880 u~ 7 rem ° Ved in time md s P ace from the B inondo 

1 bosom- friend I f 10 " ~ F1 °, rante ' a Chfistian Albanian nobl ™> a « d his 
"r the Phil ""If d , ,n ' a ^ UShm ( ' Moro "> aristocrat - remind us of 

«dy sp E 2 I V ^ ChriStian - Moro Where Rizal dehber- 

^ ot e£ "i? 0 " Tagal ° 8 W ° rdS f ° r ' rcalistk '' sa «»- 
un into his Tasa lo7 *" unsdfconsc iously mixes Spanish phrases 

his WSr" 1118 t0 hdghten tHe gfand - - d -City of 

SUn * a loud'. Mc LrZr/f, It' WhUe FW " W WaS « ' >* 

The «ory P ^ f ° ll0W 1 Chr0n0l «gic a l order. 

thro « 8 h asei s of "t" T" S ° ^ C ° mplete St0ry COmes » - 

44 - Ib 'd., pp. 205-6. 
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Athens, and subsequent military exploits, given by the here .in 
tion with Aladin. 45 The spoken flashback' was for Baltazar the o ■ J 
native to a straightforward single-file narrative. If we learn ot 
and Aladin's 'simultaneous' pasts, they are connected by their co 
voices, not by the structure of the epic. How distant this technique 
that of the novel: 'In that same spring, while Florante was still StU ) 

ens, A,adin was expelled from his sovereign's court . , •' 
never occurs to Baltazar to 'situate' his protagonists in 'society. 
d«scuss them with his audience. Nor, aside from the mellifl«»<* * 
agatog polysyllables, is there much 'Filipino' about his text. 

nand rl T ^ the Wfidn « ° f } °* } I 

Parrel T^' Wf ° te a novel calIed El Periquillo Sarniento [The 1 
of oTe I' u ly thC fifSt Utin Am «ican work in this genre. In the 
in Mexico ^ " '* fer0cious indictment of Spanish adm<n> s < 

-table d^SX ?^ ition corruption are seen to , be J 
•ndicated bv th, Vu ■ he esse ntial form of this 'nationalist 
y «* following description of its content: 48 

ignoram^a^; irS , her °' the hch,n S Parrot] is exposed to bad infl* 
^hets either have ^ SUperstiti °™. his mother indulges his whin 
^' S / ather « an ,ntelW° Cati0n 01 "° abilit y » discipline him. And t 
than swel, tfef T Wh ° Wa " tS hlS SO " t0 P™"* 2 ^ 
wn Wh ° wins the ZT r yerS and P arasit «, it is Periquillo's ove 
ignori 63 '", ° nly ^Perstitio " ^ SOn t0 ^ersity and thus ensures t 
«-tant d esp ltema ^ y ^ nonsense . . . ^ ^ remains i„cor, 

rs with good and wise people. He is unv 
'l^^r^lar t0 thatofH 

* isr ^ so ab,y discusscd by Auerbach ' 

T ^ ition a„ d > * a veiled 

IT? ^.^:-rSr^&» 




■ 
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r ything Se " 0USly ^ beC ° meS suc «"ively a priest, a 
t0 *" • The!; PPre ? tlCe t0 an "POthecary, a doctor, clerk in a provincial 

1 that Spanish govern 11 home ° ne ma i°' point - 

lines' . T e au T- edUCati0 " SyStCm enCOura « e P«™»£ and 

an <l Negroes . 9 ^ventures several times take him among Indians 



sol "ary hero throng lma « ination ' at in the movement of a 

insi ^ the novd ShT ° f a ^'^ that fuses ^e worid 
J ^P^. prison, T n ° UtSide ' This P icar «que <o«r d'honson - 

| the 'ess „ T. Z'r TZfT ' m0naStenef ' Indlai "' Ne g™ - - "one- 

than ^e success^ f " S " ° f th ' S SOClolo 8 lcal -ore 

ta W ^ P Sn P ralS " thCy C ° n i Ure U P a space full of 

' j On m ItSdf ° f ^ ^ '^-nce, but all reprel 

,V *■ colony S c ' SCParate eX1Stence) of the oppressweness of 

^ sjs rr^r ; n h he ,f ie - They are ^ J 

, Wltche d by John rh C R S y ' EaCh> hke the one wh "e Salome was be 
" Finally i aPUSt ' 15 ma S 1Call y alone.) 

I h EU ? ea ".'heteis th eo^:of 9 " ^.^^-8 are somehow 
\ the iH-fated younl ifd [Bkck ^rang], a tale 

5 t0dlkr °-- " PS^I— ^ Marco Kar! 

m i^sss^r hero thr ° ugh - ^— social landscapc is typical of 



,iUii 



Bartus, Beatrice >0691645fi(il2< 



**** 
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_ because ' his outness,' as can be seen from the feet that the young man's anger is 

■ U rhev were to be ^'"ZmP^ "t^ at ' the >' not '°™>' social system.) 

in the evening but on this night t y ^ e sU » FlnaUy _ ^ communit is conflrme d by the doubleness of our 

ethargy caused by the bad weather ana _ t(ie roi»F j ^ o ,. „ , ~ . , r t. 

main roads usually crammed with all sorts oft^ ^ the ajl ng about our young man reading. He does not find the corpse of the 
teeming with people, all were deserted, r«" w . _.„„_ 0 r 
horse-cab s whip could be heard spurring a horse on 



[ted ■ 



its way 



horses' hooves pulling carriages along^ ^ ^ of ga5 I^JJ'i dead vagrant individually was: he thinks of the representative body, not the 



j, fron > the print 



vagrant by the side of a sticky Semarang road, but imagines it 



in a newspaper. 52 Nor does he care the slightest who the 



Semarang was deserted. The light from the row- -» ^ ^ „„. personal life 
down on the shining asphalt road. Occasionally 



a long rattan lounge 
id at - 
He 

sure sign of his deep interest in the story- 
newspaper, thinking that perhaps he 
him feeling so miserable. All of a su 

PROSPERITY 

A destitute vagrant became ill and died on the side of the ro 



■ rimes si 
1 

ing that *° U fii 

newspaper, thinking that perhaps he could find som ^- c[t e n 

udden he came upon 



lt is fitting that in Semarang Hitam a newspaper appears embedded in 
'°n, for, if we now turn to the newspaper as cultural product, we will be 



uuwn on tne snining aspiian iw- ~ , j 

lamps was dimmed as the wind blew from T^'^ag * ne *J,> fi ct 

A young man was seated on a long rattan o 0 ther tim es sin 0 ( I ""' " " uvv iuiu to uie newspaper as ituiuiiu puuun, «v<- win v*. 

ally engrossed. His occasional anger an at ^ ^ges j struck by i ts profound fictiveness. What is the essential literary convention 



ad fro" 1 



exp° ! 



The young man was moved by this brief report. He cou roa d 
suffering of the poor soul as he lay dying on the side or he 
moment he felt an explosive anger well up inside. Another '. ^ ^ ^ 



al sy stetn 

pity. Yet another moment his anger was directed at the sociaw 



gave rise to such poverty, while making a small group 



ofpeoP le ' 



■ sh' 



Y r wspaper? If we were to look at a sample front page of, say, The New 
Mai' ^"^^ we mi 8 nt there stories about Soviet dissidents, famine in 
> a gruesome murder, a coup in Iraq, the discovery of a rare fossil in 
| lmba bwe, and a speech by Mitterrand. Why are these events so juxta- 
posed? What connects them to each other? Not sheer caprice. Yet obviously 
™^ °^ tnern happen independently, without the actors being aware of 
other or of what the others are up to. The arbitrariness of their 
USl on and juxtaposition (a later edition will substitute a baseball 
tnumph f or Mitterrand) shows that the linkage between them is imagined. 

ls lm agined linkage derives from two obliquely related sources. The 
' rSt 1S Slm ply calendrical coincidence. The date at the top of the news- 
P a per, the single most important emblem on it, provides the essential 



Here, as in El Periquillo Sarniento, we are in a world of pi" ■ 

offices, carriages, kampungs, and gas lamps. As in the case of » »o - the steady onward clocking of homogeneous, empty time. 

the-Indonesian-readers are plunged immediately into calendrical «* " that time, 'the world' ambles sturdily ahead. The sign for this: 

I fami,iar landscape; some of us may well have walked those * ^ disappears from the pages of The New York Times after two days of 

Semarang roads. Once again, a solitary hero is juxtaposed to a #**» a J^T^ 6 ' m ° nthS 0 ° Cnd ' d ° n0t f ° r * m ° ment im " 

described m carefi,! «*— -/ .. „ . . neWM » me that Mali has disappeared or that famine has wiped out all its citizens. 



who 



in careful, general detail. But there is also something ne* : rr . .„ _ „. r 

, " CVer named > but who is consistently referred to as 'our young * . ™>velistic format of the newspaper assures them that somewhere out 
ecisely the clumsiness i:. . ... J^e^n the u« s e the character' Mali moves along quietly, awaiting its next reappear- 



conscious 'sinceriT„ S ' n ? S u and ' iterary naivetv of the text confiml m I ance in rh r 
readers have Tv 7 K pt ° nomi ^ adjective. Neither Marco no| ln *e plot. 

3ny doub « about the reference. If i n tne jocular-sophist 



fiction of eighteenth- 



and nineteenth- 



In 1 924, a close friend and political ally of Marco published a novel titled Rasa 
<* ika [Feeling Ftee/The Feel of Freedom]. Of the hero of this novel (which he wrongly 
merely underhnes an authorial P I av J, h " P f < ,r VO" lbUteS 10 Mara » Chambert-Loir writes that "he has no idea of the meaning of the word 

man, not least in its novelty JL a( " y) reader ' MarC ° S , S0C,alism ": nonetheless he feels a profound malaise in the face of the social organization that 

collective body of readers of Ind • "* * y ° Un ^ man who belongs to ^" oun ds him and he feels the need to enlarge his horizons by two methods: travel and 
Indonesian 'imaeinprl rn °»es>an, and thus, implicit! v an embryo' "™' n « ' ('Mas Marco', p. 208. Emphasis added.) The Itching Parrot has moved to Java and 

specify this co m L n t;rr m ,ty -' N ° tiCe that Ma - Lis no need 

Uittr-h ~ i • . y na me: it is alreadv ~ . ?' Kea dmg a newspaper is like reading a ■■novel whose author has abandoned any thoughtota 

uutch colonial censors could join his readershi h " ' fp ° ly g toher «"t plot. 




ice >0B91B456612< m* 
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The second source of imagined linkage lies in the relationship fc^,^ 
the newspaper, as a form of book, and the market. It has been es^jj^ 
that in the 40-odd years between the publication of the Gut; en i- 
Bibie and the close of the fifteenth century, more than 20,000,OOo ^ rin 
volumes were produced in Europe. 54 Between 1500 and 1600, the f\ urrl 
manufactured had reached between 150,000,000 and 200,OOO i0 0< 
'From early on . . . the printing shops looked more like modern ^ofrksh 
than the monastic workrooms of the Middle Ages. In 1455, Fv^ 
Schoeffer were already running a business geared to standardised 
tion, and twenty years later large printing concerns were operating 
where in all [sic] Europe. * 56 In a rather special sense, the book was t^ e £ 
modern-style mass-produced industrial commodity. 57 The sense J 
mind can be shewn if we compare the book to other early industri^j*" 6 
ducts, such as textiles, bricks, or sugar. For these commodities are ^ 
in mathematical amounts (pounds or loads or pieces). A pound of s ^ * 
simply a quantity, a convenient load, not an object in itself. The 
however - and here it prefigures the durables of our time — i s a f- ^ =K> 
self-contained object, exactly reproduced on a large scale. 58 One tvr» 
sugar flows into the next; each book has its own eremitic self- Su ft- X * ri< = 
(Small wonder that libraries, personal collections of mass-p r0c J 1C * e n 

CO 

SSwio^" 1*™' Tbe Comin « °f tht Bwk < P- 186 - ^ counted , 

'™ Cdl IOns f**™* M» no fewer than 236 towns. As early as 1480 « "° 

Holland" J L" '° WnS ' ° twhich 50 we « Italy, 30 i„ GetmanyT; * 

(P.T82). m d " e " ^ «* said ""uiope that the printed book ^J^, 

™^£^^^zr mmenc that by the ~ booirj^ - 

century, 24 ^^^".l*** ° f PJa " tin c °"«°»ed, earlv ■ ^ "J 

57. This fs one p^ n h ^ C , than ' 00work<;rs '"«ch shop. Ibid * * the _ 
Oa^ (p. 125 , g*Zg% S^t*« vagaries of^arshai, Vi? 5 ,; ^ 
commodities, its strategic role in r L A WaS dwa *d byA***** «~ 

'r^ sarins °--=r ^aSSfJ 



d.st,^u,shable from other durables by its inhe.enrf', " 2 -0^ O r 

buy Czech cars; only Czech-readers w^r^W^^ ™« ke t ^b^^* 



d.stmction will be considered below * C2ech - |a "«^8e book, Th" 0 "^^ ^af 

t>,. 
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nudities 



century.) 

slX this perspective, the newspaper is merely an 'extreme form or the 

Ir * book sold on a colossal scale, but of ephemeral popularity. Might 

bO 0 ^ ' . on e-day best-sellers? 60 The obsolescence of the newspaper on the 
say ' of its printing - curious that one of the earlier mass-produced 
r*» -= *** , °^ljicies should so prefigure the inbuilt obsolescence of modern dur- 
< ^o** ar:ta ^ nonetheless, for just this reason, creates this extraordinary mass 
. the almost precisely simultaneous consumption ('imagining') of 
<=e .,r^«^ ri0riy ' j-.as-fiction. We know that particular morning and evening 
cl:l e ^^^^ill overwhelmingly be consumed between this hour and that, 
3ici° nS day> not t hat. (Contrast sugar, the use of which proceeds in an 

* lyr °° C j con tinuous flow; it may go bad, but it does not go out of date.) 



were already a familiar sight, in urban centres like Paris, by the 



l«=»^K e * ce 0 f this mass ceremony - Hegel observed that newspapers 
^fA^ 'm man as a substitute for morning prayers - is paradoxical. It is 

ir**^ 1X1 a n silent privacy, in the lair of the skull. 61 Yet each communi- 



^ fr 0£>** rie J. j^ate that the ceremony he performs is being replicated simul- 
£^ ^ is Kv thousands (or millions) of others of whose existence he is 



VS ^ C b thousands (or millions) of others of whose existence he is 
<3r c>i* sly 0 f w hose identity he has not the slightest notion. Further- 

ed*-*^ ^*<i erlt ' y e remony is incessantly repeated at daily or half-daily intervals 
tlllS C tne calendar. What more vivid figure for the secular, 
tr*^*^ j-yxJ-B? 1011 * locked, imagined community can be envisioned? 62 At the 
t*"** r c;< ^ri <::ally ~^ he newspaper reader, observing exact replicas of his own paper 
jr*>^ ^ ciline 'Jmed by his subway, barbershop, or residential neighbours, is 
^isM^^ c°° s gssured that the imagined world is visibly rooted in everyday 

^t?** ore, as early as the late fifteenth century the Venetian publisher Aldus had 

Fur tbet *" rta ble pocket edition.' 
- e a the ^ of Semarang Hitam shows, the two kinds of best-sellers used to be more 
./yg^^Jtf the C ^ an they are today. Dickens too serialized his popular novels in popular 

^£eW trials encouraged silent adherence to causes whose advocates could not be 

^J.^f^F*?Vrio ted „arish and who addressed an invisible public from afar.' Elizabeth L. 
Z^^^X Tn °" C Conjectures about the Impact of Printing on Western Society and 

~Ic«2 a 'n, ' SOtne , „f Modern History, 40: 1 (March 1968), p. 42. 
.£7^ ■ Jot"™ 1 c \. relationship between the material anarchy of middle-class society and 

*j 0g&tffiSttlO& ot C _ rate -order, Nairn observes that 'the representative mechanism converted 

*2r-p*22! - t po'' tlC jnto the abstract egalitarianism of citizens, individual egotisms into an 

^ & fcrS cf * C irje< : ) ljal,ty ' w iU, what would otherwise be chaos into a new state legitimacy.' The 
^ ^cl*** ^ col leCtlVe 2 4 No doubt. But the representative mechanism (elections?) is a rare 
0*1**} fBri**'"' P T h „ aeneration of the impersonal will is, I think, better sought in the 
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nuietly and contin^ 

life. As with Noli Me Tangere, fiction seeps ^ in a" 0 " 

reality, creating that remarkable confidence or co 
which is the hallmark of modern nations. 

• 0 fnatio na '' 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the specific origins th , 
may be useful to recapitulate the main propositions f>u ^^gjjjj) 
Essentially, I have been arguing 

that the very poss.D»^ dainentalcl 
nation only arose historically when, and where, three ^^.^ 0 „ 
conceptions, all of great antiquity, lost their axiorna -^J^ 
minds. The first of these was the idea that a P ar " ^ caUS e it 1 
offered privileged access to ontological truth, precisely 
inseparable part of that truth. It was this idea that calle ^ ^ 
great transcontinental sodalities of Christendom, the ^^^i ; 
the rest. Second was the belief that society was naturally orga^ ^ 
and under high centres - monarchs who were persons apa it 
human beings and who ruled by some form of cosmological (di ^ 
sation. Human loyalties were necessarily hierarchical and 
because the ruler, like the sacred script, was a node of access to 
inherent in it. Third was a conception of temporality in which co 
and history were indistinguishable, the origins of the world and 
essentially identical. Combined, these ideas rooted human lives i« 
the very nature of things, giving certain meaning to the everyday * 
ot exist ence (above all death, loss, and servitude) and offering, <" 
"ays redemption from them. 

ern E™ decline of these interlinked certainties, first in 

series' (s ^' f ewhere , under the impact of economic change 
communications n dro SC ' ent,fic >> a «d the development of increasingl] 
surprise then that thTj^!* 11 WCdge betw «M cosmology and histo 
fraternity, power and time ^ S ° t0 SpCak ' for 3 neW W3y ° f ' 
precipitated this search. 

nor mea T 8fi,Uy t0gether - N °thing P" 1 "* 
which made it possible' for rTrS " m ° re fruit ^l than print-capil 
about themselves, and to relate gr ° Wing nUmbers of people to 

" themSeIves «° others, in £ofoundl 
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The Origins of 
National Consciousness 



If the development of print-as-commodity is the key to the generation of 
wholly new ideas of simultaneity, still, we are simply at the point where 
communities of the type 'horizontal-secular, transverse-time' become poss- 
ible. Why, within that type, did the nation become so popular? The factors 
involved are obviously complex and various. But a strong case can be made 
for the primacy of capitalism. 

As already noted, at least 20,000,000 books had already been printed by 
150Q, 1 signalling the onset of Benjamin's 'age of mechanical reproduction.' 
If manuscript knowledge was scarce and arcane lore, print knowledge lived 
by reproducibility and dissemination. 2 If, as Febvre and Martin believe, 
possibly as many as 200,000,000 volumes had been manufactured by 
16 00, it i s no wonder that Francis Bacon believed that print had changed 
the appearance and state of the world.' 3 

One of the earlier forms of capitalist enterprise, book-publishing felt ail 
of capit a li sm - s restless search for markets. The early printers established 
branches all over Europe: 'in this way a veritable "international" of publish- 
ing houses, which ignored national [sic] frontiers, was created.' And since 
the years 1500—1550 were a period of exceptional European prosperity, 
publishing shared in the general boom. 'More than at any other time' it was 



1. The population of that Europe where print was then known was about 100,000,000. 
Febvre and Martin, The Coming of the Book, pp. 248-49. „ nknown till its first 

2. Emblematic is Marco Polo's Travels, which remamed largely unknown 
printing in 1559. Polo, Travels, p. xiii. 

3. Quoted in Eisenstein, 'Some Conjectures,' p. 56. however, speaks 

4. Febvre and Martin, The Coming of the Book, P . 122. TThe ongmal text, howev pea* 
simply of 'par-dessus les frontieres.' V Apparition , p. 184.) 
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* great industry under the control of wealthy capitalists.' 5 * 
book-selJers were primarily concerned to make a profit and to s 
Products, and consequently they sought out first and foremost d** 
p^esT ° f intCreSt t0 the possible number of dtf 

Latin", '"J'' 31 mafket Was litera * E«»Pe. ■ wide but thin 
minarTv Saturati °" of this market took about 150 years- 1» 

~ aside from its sacrahty - was that 

bilin2? s , eamed in In the «*eenth the j*** 

^y no C^ th V° taJ W*o n of Europe was quite tfg 
Proletarian in. Proportion in the world's population today. 

The " and now T^ 0 "^" 1 ^withstanding - in the centuries to 
ism Au. m Zll V3St bulk of mankind is moncglot. The logic of 0 
tia,1 V huge m arkp , at ° nce th e elite Latin market was saturated, the] 
J* s « e , the Co " s "Presented by the monoglot masses would bed* 
^jn-publishi * Nation encouraged a temporary resurge> 

"> dec ay, aodfe^e"^ ? e "^-seventeenth century the movent 
di^ ° f mo "ey mL^ ath ° ,ic Varies replete. Meantime, a Europe 
The 1 ^' 116 Vernac «lats r ' nterS *** a " d m0fe ° f ^ ^ 

the ««man ist r ge ^ the charac e,n firSt ' ^ ultimately the least »: 
^ s Pread in ' the h! ! itSeJf - Tha « ks t0 the hb ° 

^ phi «icated stv ; thr ° U ^ the Utecat ™ of pre-Christian anti 

c : c n ci e more ^sr ia - *x £r ients was £«* amor 

ecde ^as tical "'an, atl(J they now ed wrke ^ 

eVer Vda y *Je token, increasingly ren 

«^^ : r heor . ini K ^ - acquired an es, 

society of ma .« trodu «ion of „ . Pu '«a nts ' , 
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Hhe^Utiltr' fr ° m * at ° f Church Utin in mediaeval times. For 

/mply because it wasT ™ ° f SUbjeCt " ° f ^ but 

^came atcatle . " ten at all > »•«■ because of its status as text. Now it 

'"itself. beC ' Use of ^ was written, because of the language-in- 

U ^edmu ch 7 fi ^ c 3 Ct ° f Reformation - wh ^h, at the same time, 
/as»ly won every war P^-capitalism. Before the age of print, Rome 
fe V d be«er i n Jj V**? h ^ in Western Europe because it always 

% *«e Printed S ' r * **~ t0 the ch *^™ in Wittenberg, 
'>«] ^en in everv T * TT* " anslation ' '^"hin 15 days [had 
c thtee times 7^fff he C0U ^ /8 In Ae tW ° decades 
j 1500 -l520 ant" ^ PUblUhed in Ge ™ » - the period 

* central. His' IT? 8 ttms{ ° m ^ «> -hich Luther was absolutely 
^ lan 8^ eboo k;; o 7/^«d no less than one third of all German. 

^al of 43 7ed t ont T?* ™ "* 1525 " Between 1522 and ^46, a 
' We ha *e here for r v! r °* ° f his BibUcal translations appeared, 

literature within e first time a truly mass readership and a popular W 

S ^ioTXTf 0 ^' reaCh " J In effCCt> Luthef ^ ^e fi rst < 
ctl could 'sell' hU li ' ' 10 pUt " an0ther wa V - the first writer who 

Where Lu h T ° n the baSis ° f his name - 10 
111(1 °us Propaganda^ V**" f ° U ° Wed ' the coloss ^ religi- 

:tl titanic 'battle fo that taged across Ew 0 pe for the next century. In this 
ntf rheoff ensive tmen s minds', Protestantism was always fundamentally sh 

4 vernacul ar nrir^r^'^ J T* " k " eW h ° W t0 make use of expanding 
Refo tmatio ^ ' 7™ created by capitalism, while the Counter- 

»f Vatican's l n Z t Z dtadd ° f Utm ' The emblem for this is the 
^ counterpart - * Prohibitorum - to which there was no Protestant 

' P rin ted subvert "^t Catal ° gUe made necessary by the sheer volume of 
tnan Francois r Z ^ * bettet 561186 ° f this siege mentality 
realm - on n • S Pa "' cked 1535 ban on the printing of any books in his 
Pam of death by hanging! The reason for both the ban and its 

5' SS'-' pp - 289 - 9 °- 

10. Fro pp : 29 1-95 • 

CorndUe™ Moh'Lr'a'nrf 7**^ * " f* SitUMi0n in ^""""h-cervtury France where 
'* market reput at onT bid ^61 " " ' nVCStmentS in view of thcif auth ""' 
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unenforceability was fh , u i_ 

wit h Protestant states A Y his reaJm ' s eastern ^rcfere wer 
P"nt. To take CsuV f n ^ C ' tieS P rodu cing a massive stream of smi 
editions were publish d t a, ° ne: between 1533 and 1540 
1550 and 1564 by hu' ^ the numbers swelled t0 527 
Presses were working Ch ,atter da te no less than 40 separate p 
Th e coalite TL Vemme - 

Popuir r 0 editionr n Pf ° testantism and print-capitalism, ex, 
k J among merchants an T y CIeated Iar « e new P ub,ic 
and simultaneously mo bT 7™°' Wh ° typicaI, y knew little or n0 
ab,y ' * ^ not me Z rl them ^ Politico-rel igious purposes. 
^quakep roduced 7j h ^hurch that was shaken to it! ■ coZ Th 
the Dutch Repub ,. lm P°"ant non-dyn astic. non-cit) 

S ^ 35 pS a!' CO T 0nWeakh of Puritans. (Fi 

. Thlrd was the slow L 35 Kli ^ous.) 

ZZT^ 'onttst a% UneVen > *« d ofparticular ve 
that 2 W ° U,d -^ absoJuri I at ' Ve ce n«ali2ation by certain 
Ponded e to Un a ' Versali ty of Utin n meT ChS ' « is -ful to rem, 

Wh - e ;eS V :?t P0,it -i sysTem ^ ™ < 

lar « e 'y coincided mand arinal buJ with Im P«ial C 

West «n Euro t ,nst ^ti Ve . / n «d of painted char, 

7«ei gn COuJd ^ the col, apse of th C e Ct > the Political fragment** 

° f - S , tate ' and thuTLT * Utin and mal, Em » ire ™™ * 

1 1 'bid., pp. 310 _ I5 the ^antin, 0 tf >is stai 

Slo -fusi< 
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oetween this l a 

" bject ^ulat^XeiTTr 11 ? 8 daSS ^ thC An * lo -Saxon of the 

; and for the <£, „ e t P , ' after 1362, 35 the * ^ ««« 

foll0 ^d i„ 13 £ ?? r ° f PaH,ament - Wycliffe-s vernaculars^, Bible 
SedeS ° f '^ate/ not ■l eSSe T ia ! t0 ^ fa that this ^enfe was a 

at -iou Le To; ' an8 T S; ^ tHat thC ™ d 
P 0 "' 0 " 5 of Ireland ScTland °?S ^ Engl3nd and Wales > but *lso 

; ub ; ect popui atlon ; k °w d T u obviously ' huge elements of the 

Ead 7 En gUsh .B ^ kn w «k or nothing of Latin, Norman French, or 

was Ld n^ 0 " 3 ""^ ^ ^ E ^ **** 
° n ^e Seine , V P ° WCr SWept out of ' Fr ™ce\ 

Bl0Chwf ilyputs'i t ?™' lar k movement took place, if at a slower pace As 

f:: dCd * -tel 'J t Z \ ^ » a la « wh 1C h, s,nce it was £ 

t0 htera ty dignity I 0 ™ ° f Latm ' t00k several notaries to ra.se itself 

dynasti ^ re a , ms ^ 1 lssu f d *e Edict of Villers-Cotterets. » In other 

,nt ° * e ^eteen* t I^" ~ ^ the Habsb ^ we,, 

10 ! he ei Shteenr h ZZrU f * ° therS> 'k^' VCrnaCulars tool over: 
and German. " ^ tHe lan « u ages of the Romanov court were French 

In every in 

cons 7ou s , p^ito^ 0 ^' f lan£Uage appears 35 a « radual > -self- 
-tedy dlffer 4 t0 - J ^hazard deve,opme„t. As such, it was 

^etee nth . cen ° m the self conscious language policies pursued by 

,n f ISti -nat 1 onaHsm s X T f ^ "* ° f h ° Stlle ^ 

d ' ff r nCe «that he o , W> ChaptCr 6) ' ° nC dear si « n of the 

U ! ed by and for official,? adm ; n ' S " adve lan 8-ges were>* that: languages 
° f S ^temat,ca l, v m u" ™* COnve — was no 

,e « P0Pulat 10ns . a TTT g kn8Ua8e ° n the d y nasts ' vari ™ »ub- 
• Nonetheless, the elevation of these vernaculars to the 

MyJr^^^T^' 28-29; B.och, , p „ 

H - Bloch'' n8 !' sh - GUyennerU ' edfromI -»donwaseverpnmanl y admiL. 
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wCont h ariyJ Engl f ,n London) - made 1 

At borrom • „ ecl,ne of the 'magmed community of Christe 
and thThal !! ** esot ™tion of Latin, the Reforr 

aot n tt devel0 P-nt of administrative vernaculars are si 

tributions t rZ m d lT Xt ' PfimariIy " 3 ne * adve Sense " in the 
community of Ch^T"™ ^ ^ ^ ** ° f ^ 

emergence of the new m ' " qU ' K P° ssib,e t0 conceive i 
perhaps all, 0 f them T ' maglned "agonal communities without an; 
new communities ; m , . m f present - What, in a positive sense, ma 
tion betwee" a system ^ 7" * ^^s, but explosive, in 
a technology of communi^ ?°" Md P roduct ' v e relations (capita 
tic diversity - COn,mun,catlon * (P^t), and the fetaJky rf ^ {ir 

talism was capable of'^'V^T' 31 ' ^ whatever superhuman feats 
adversaries. ' y ft«icul^ Uu^'" ^ f '^uages two tena 
and is no possibility of man' ° f Wiped 0ut ' but tner< 

mutual incomprehensib.litv w,c u § hn «uistic unification. Yet 

capitals and print c Xl^T^ ^ ^ * m P™ 

While it is essential to keeD Tn g ^ Pub,i « 
« condition of irremed Sl "in ' ? ? 3 ° f ^ * the sense 
to equate this fatality wTth h I "'^ " WOu 'd b e a mis 

wh-ch stresses the STj^^ 
T^^^^,^^^- languages and c 
*9 between fatality, technology, and cap taW r ^ ,s <■* 1 
of course, elsewhere in the world Z T In P^'nt Europe » 

^ages that for their spelers w'e £?2 th ^ ^ 
-s, was immense; so immense, itJ^^V* Woof o fl 
to exploK each potential oral vernacula, markj ^ST* 1 *-" 4 
apnansm 0 f petty proport.ons. But these vaW , h »* 

temaine< 

bemg assembled, within definite limits, ^ CapaWe 

is , « Ua ges fa f f ewer 

general use until the end of the fouLnth On v na P a P« did " " 

reproduction of texts and P k turesTs ibl and Sftt,"" 00 * P ' ai * "* COme " 

five years. But paper was nor £T • d ' d " 0t 0ccur for st ^ Ct m ^ *B «* 

China's - rh J „h u Eur °Pe"n .nvention. It floated r, Uil Mother sevent 

We St,il have no multinationals in the world of/1 i ; ">d -1 
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Z:T^^t: I"' SyStem ° f S * 8nS * SOUnds Stated 

^^^^ss^wd?* can , detect a sort ° f 

related v ar ' es of French or \ J 8 mCSe and En 8 lis h> to the 

by 2^^^^^ M h >.^«* served to 'assemble 

and syntaxes i ^'^ tk ^ 

e "of 2? mCati0ns ^ow I^ n ^rr^ Unified fldds of excha ^ 
lt , ^ Va »«y of Frenches Eltr VernaCula - Spei- 

^ cl°[r en im ^bl to u 2 ^ ° r SpaniShCS - Wh0 m 'g h < find 
P*cess T k ° (c °^Z^t t ^ ^ b co -e r sation, 
m,!!^ 1 gradually becam al ™%T* ^ ^ ^ * «* 
that T A ^ in *eir PatticTl i ° f tho ^ands, even 

Se C o n ^ mmuni ty. mvis »brhty ; the embryo of the nationally- 

^^^Z?Z; 7 ^ t0 «■ ^e 

a Perrn ^ As Febvr nH M ""^^ S ° Central » *e subjective 

Sci «- :''!;• h ^noW r X y ' nf l nite K ^ d ^ -mpora,^ 
tury P ; m ° de tni 2mg . J**™ F ] t0 Ae ln dividuali 2 ing and uncou- 
th ^rat!? diffe -d ma k d v f ""T" ^ Thus ' whik ^Ifth-ceL 

^ ° f sCeX'stT ; dtten ^ ViU0n in the fift — h, 

deas.vely m the s.xteenth. 'By the 17th century 

no r sc ^ ;:r' cou8h >- dh -X ".c Si^T ly - in the words althou ^ 

g, ' ' say .*?'!"* «>f English emerged/andl Tdeo, "h" "T- ^"f V ° Ut of wh -h the 
1Sen «ei n J„ th,n 8 sc^d . . *' Z ' de °? ra P hlc c l ua ''ty of the final product 

?°«ibl y w mbt ' rin 8 in this context that althol " " nd P ublish ing firms. It is 
'*P*L Z y ™> its appearance in Euroi if h^'" 8 inWnted fi ™ in China, 

P^,sely h.^ ofthTabsence of ^ sm^ ma) ° r ' al °" e -o.ut.onary 
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languages in Europe had generally assumed their modern forms. ,22 T< 
" ano ' her wa X. f or now three centuries these stabilized print-langi 
have been gathering a darkening varnish; the words of our seventh 
century forebears are accessible to us in a way that his rwelfth-cer 
ancestors were not to Villon 

Tl:.j 



ancestors were not to Villon. 

Third, print-capitalism created languages-of-power of a kind di# 
om the older administrative vernaculars. Certain dialects inev« 
Th!! !, J t0 ^ P rint " la nguage and dominated their final ft 
lanll, , VantagCd COUSinS ' sti11 *"inailable to the emerging P< 
relaS™ T^' ^ bccau « ^ were unsuccessful (of' 

German'CC P t^T °° °™ P^-' '^J 
man, becauseT * s P° ken > thus sub-standard < 

spoken-s :;r to print - German in a way that Boh i 

tnd Thai were cor-! 5 man ' the Kln S' s English, and, later, < 

^nationalities to chan ee S ^^"^""y Europe for 
into print - and radio.) subordinate status by breaking fir« 

It remains only to emDh ' 
languages and the diftLTiSor If" ^ ° ri ^, the fixing of p"' 1 
-selfconsdous processes es^^^mT ^ ™ * 

capitalism, technology ^ tZ^Z, 1^°^ «««-ccion be^ 
much else in the history of na^Z. d,VerSit >'- B « as with 

formal models to be J^Z^ co U 7d ^ 

» a Machiavelhan spirit. Today, the ThI — io Usly ex > 

the 3 y ^ miSSi0na - s to provide - hT, 

t^-T CnPa °^ ma ^ t0 de -'op p b; tnbe -Ernies 4 
anguages. the same government is l arepl , P . P Ubllc «io ns i n rfwfl* 
mmont.es speak. The fate of the rjg** ."^rent t0 ' i 
incorporated into today's Turkey, 1^7 *^ People, " 4 
-mplary. A family of spoken the ^ ^ *° 

thus comprehensible, within an Arab^ ' ° nCe everyJu R ' S 
a result of conscious manipulations T h ^^.*^ """^ 
consciousness at the expense of any ^t^T^Z^^^ 

W,de ' Islamic ide '"^ysnatioO* 1 
t,f ' Cat ion, At J 

22. The Coming of the Book, p. 319 cf 
nat.onales appara i ssent un ^ ^ ££4g«f». p. 477: - Au 



:ati °n, AtJ 
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fim > v d h C ° mPUlSOry romanization - 25 The authorities followed suit > 

Stalin'' '""•-Islamic, anti-Persian compulsory romanization, then, in 
ns !930s, with a Russifying compulsory Cyrillicization. 24 

We 

far b Can Summarize the conclusions to be drawn from the argument thus 
the I T"^ the convergence of capitalism and print technology on 
of im ta ■ dlVersity of human language created the possibility of a new form 
the m a ^! ned community, which in its basic morphology set the stage for 
entlv r em nation - The Potential stretch of these communities was inher- 
telatio lmited ' and, at the same time, bore none but the most fortuitous 
h ighwa ^ eX ' Sting P olitical boundaries (which were, on the whole, the 

Yet* 16 ' 1111 * 8 ° f d V nastic expansionisms), 
nations" " ° bvious that while ">day almost all modern self-conceived 
them h~ alS ° nation -states - have 'national print-languages,' many of 
the po^ theSe lan « ua « es in common, and in others only a tiny fraction of 
The tlon use s' the national language in conversation or on paper, 
are c " at '° n " states °f Spanish America or those of the 'Anglo-Saxon family' 
parti n , SplCUOUS ex amples of the first outcome; many ex-colonial states, 

of con b Afdca ' of the second - In other words ' the concrete formation 
nate ^"J*"** nation-states is by no means isomorphic with the determi- 
in-co ° f particular print-languages. To account for the discontinuity- 
nati 0 nneCtedneSS ^^een print-languages, national consciousnesses, and 
entit teS> h U necessary to turn to the large cluster of new political 
18 , J,'" 5 that s Prang up in the Western hemisphere between 1776 and 
with \ ° f Which self-consciously defined themselves as nations, and, 
not , interes ting exception of Brazil, as (non-dynastic) republics. For 
not on ly were they historically the first such states to emerge on the world 
T ' ? d therefote ^evitably provided the first real models of what such 

fmitl ' l0 ° k like >' but thdr nUmbetS contemP ° rary S 
ground for comparative enquiry. 



a.so H K ^n, The A g e of National P . .08. ^^t^^^ 
also hoped thereb ^ Turkjsh nationa l ism «.th the moaern, roman 

W ! S , tet » Europe. 

^ton-Watson, Nations and Slates , p. 317. 
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Old Empires, New Nation 



The new American stare, n ( u 

«nturi es are of unusu eighteenth and early ninete 

explain them i n terms 3 f Intercst because " seems almost impossib! 
readily derivable from th faCt ° fS Which ' P^bably because they 

n «ed much European ,V ? ld " Centu, T nationalisms of Europe, have* 

, ,n *e first plar wne t n he mg *"* dse ^ "ationahsm. 
«"°nies of Spain, Ian gua l e of the USA, or the for- 

their Active £*T an deme « differentiated i 
Restates, forced and ^Tr^ AH, including the USA, * 

nationa , K; 8Ua8e Was never e^ an " 1 ^ ' ^eed, it is J 

. I "-tt t d°; iaceth enan ' SSUe '"Nearly struggled 

^ —n £52X2* - doubt the app, J 

N-rns otherwise pe rsuas P ive ^ 



^^^"c^^^ - Was t' H * 

At J e-t in South and Central A " "** 
™» "* Significant at J . . 

Ut ^rn in 
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much in the 

read 'ng interm y °S intdli 8 entsia - For ' in those quiet colonial days little 
have seen the f ^ ""^ ^ snobbish rh y thm of men's hVes.' 1 As we 
Wdl a fter the w"** Span ' sh " American novel was only published in 1816, 
su ggests that Zid r . lndependence had broke n out. The evidence clearly 
much smaller^ "1 ^ ^ ^ Substantial downers, allied with a 
dryers miu number of merchants, and various types of professional 

Far fr om seekT mC "'- ^ pr0vincial functionaries). 4 
factor initially s'" 8 ^ mdUCt tHe l0Wer daSSes int0 P olitical life.' one key 
irn porta nt case S SPU v mg ^ d " Ve f ° r "^P""* 61105 from Madrid, in such 
Political mobili Venezuela ' Mexico and Peru, was the fear of 'lower-class' 
onl V increased T" 1 t0 Indian ° r Ne gto-slave uprisings.'' (This fear 
Spain i n 180g * He gel's 'secretary of the World-Spirit' conquered 
' n Case of em'er de P rivin g the Creoles of peninsular military backup 

Tu Pac Amaru (174^" } Pem> memories of the 8 reat Mquerie led by 
tUte led an insu 81) were stiU fresh - 6 In 1791, Toussaint L'Ouver- 

in dependent ret> Kl" 0 " ° f black slaves that produced in 1804 the second 
sla ve-o*ni ng D , the Western hemisphere - and terrified the great 

new, more h Um * nterS of Venezuela. 7 When, in 1789, Madrid issued a 
mastet s and slav^'' ^ ^ Specifyin « in detail the rights and duties of 
tr >at slaves wej" ^ CK ° leS re ) e cted state intervention on the grounds 
the economy I P ^ t0 Vke and independence [!], and were essential to 
P'antets resisted eZuela ~ in deed all over the Spanish Caribbean - 
Liberator Bolj 6 ^ 1&W and P rocure d its suspension in 1794.'" The 
times Worse hlmse lf once opined that a Negro revolt was 'a thousand 
ieaders 0 f tne & Spanisn invasion. ,y Nor should we forget that many 
slave-ownin 6 ' ndependence movement in the Thirteen Colonies were 
Vir g'nian rd a8ranan m agnates. Thomas Jefferson himself was among the 
net's procl am nterS ^ 177 ° S Wete enra 8 c d by the loyalist gover- 
ation freeing those slaves who broke with their seditious 

i W^T' Simm B " Uvar - P- 17 ■ 
arose fr orri ^ , P"""^ American Revolutions, pp. 14-17 and passim. These proportions 

largely mo att tnat 'he more imporrant commercial and administrarive functions were 

" n this ^ ' ^ ^P a ' n "' x>rn Spaniards, while land-owning was fully open ro Creoles. 

6. It j s ^psct there are clear analogies with Boer narionalism a century later. 

^nishkin? h S n ° Cabk ' th3t T "° aC A " 

laru did nor entirely repudiate allegiance ro rhe 
fury again m ^ ' 1 ' s f°" owc ' rs (largely Indians, but also some whires and mesrizos) rose in 

7 o St thc r <-'gime in Lima: Masur, Bolivar, p. 24. 
8^ Ly ° n " Watson ' Nations and States , p. 201. 
c, iw. , The s P"nish-American Revolutions, p. \92. 
h Hi P. 224. 
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masters. 10 It is instructive that one reason why Madrid made a success^ 1 
come-back in Venezuela from 1814-1816 and held remote Quito i%jl 
1820 was that she won the support of slaves in the former, and of Indians , n 
the latter, in the struggle against insurgent Creoles. " Moreover, the l0r,g 
duration of the continental struggle against Spain, by then a second-f% 
European power and one itself recently conquered, suggests a certain 
'social thinness' to these Latin American independence movements. 

Yet they were national independence movements. Bolivar came to change 
his mind about slaves, 12 and his fellow-liberator San Martin decreed it, 
1821 that 'in the future the aborigines shall not be called Indians o r 
natives; they are children and citizens of Peru and they shall be known a« 
Peruvians. (We might add: in spite of the fact that as yet prints 
capitalism had not reached these illiterates ) 

Here then is the riddle: why was it precisely Creole communities that 
developed so early conceptions of their nation-ness - well before most of 
Europe? Why did such colonial provinces, usually containing large, 
oppressed, non-Span.sh-speaking populations, produce creoIes who con- 
sciously redefined these populations as fellow-nationals? And Spain, 14 to 
whom they were, ,n so many ways, attached, as an enemy alien? Why did 
the Spanish-American Empire, which had exists , ■ I > c i u~ 
centuries, quite suddenly fragment into e.gh en S e " T 

The two factors most commonly adduced in P * ? 
ing of Madrid's control and the "spta 0 f t^TT ^ 
Enlightenment in the latter half of the eie i ,deas of the 

tedly true that the policies pursued by tl ^""T^ " ^ 

Y tne capable enlightened despot 

10. Edward S. Morgan, The Heart of Jefferson ' TA. k, 

P- 2. J " CrSOn ' T *Nm York Review of Books, August 17, 

I 1 Masur, Bolivar, p. 207; Lynch The ? b ' A_ 

12. Not without some twists and turns h7'(, ' ^T""" /W *"'<"". P- 2}7. 
declaration of .ndependence in 1810. When he fle.fr 7° Sh ° rt '>' Venezuela's 

ass.srancc from President Alexandre Petion in return ^ he ob «'"ed military 

terr,rones .berated. The promise was redeemed in t t " ""T '° Cnd «'« «" 

remembered .ha, Madrid's successes in Venezuela be » T 1818 " but " should be 
emancipation of loyal slaves. When Bol.var became nres.'J 7l~ *" °«e 
New Granada and Ecuador) in 1821, he asked ft,?! Tl ° ( Q ' m Co,omb " (Venezuela 
the Ws/ave, He 'had not asked Con^lo ti^u ^ *« C °" gK " * 
.new the resentment of the big landowners. ■ M«u? ZZ 2 d ' d " 0t * ant t0 

.588. ■ PP- 125, 206-207, 329 and 

13. Lynch, The Spanish-American Revolutions D 27C c u • 

14. An anachronism, in the eighteenth century the usu^erT i, , 

SpunsJ, not Espana [Spain]. Seton Watson, NaZns a7sZ," p ™ ' f Tne 
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Carlos III (r. 1759-1788) increasingly frustrated, angered, and alarmed 
the upper Creole classes. In what has sometimes sardonically been called the 
second conquest of the Americas, Madrid imposed new taxes, made their 
collection more efficient, enforced metropolitan commercial monopolies, 
restricted intra-hemispheric trade to its own advantage, centralized 
administrative hierarchies, and promoted a heavy immigration of peninsul- 
ares." Mexico, for example, in the early eighteenth century provided the 
Crown with an annual revenue of about 3,000,000 pesos. By the century's 
end, however, the sum had almost quintupled, to 14,000,000, of which 
only 4,000,000 were used to defray the costs of local administration. 16 
Parallel to this, the level of peninsular migration by the decade 1780-1790 
was five times as high as it had been between 17 10- 1730. 17 

There is also no doubt that improving trans-Atlantic communications, 
and the fact that the various Americas shared languages and cultures with 
their respective metropoles, meant a relatively rapid and easy transmission 
of the new economic and political doctrines being produced in Western 
Europe. The success of the Thirteen Colonies' revolt at the end of the 
1770s, and the onset of the French Revolution at the end of the 1780s, did 
not fail to exert a powerful influence. Nothing confirms this 'cultural 
revolution' more than the pervasive republicanism of the newly-independent 
communities. 18 Nowhere was any serious attempt made to recreate the 
dynastic principle in the Americas, except in Brazil; even there, it would 
probably not have been possible without the immigration in 1808 of the 
Portuguese dynast himself, in flight from Napoleon. (He stayed there for 
13 years, and, on returning home, had his son crowned locally as Pedro 1 
of Brazil.) 

Yet the aggressiveness of Madrid and the spirit of liberalism, while 
central to any understanding of the impulse of resistance in the Spanish 
Americas, do not in themselves explain why entities like Chile, Venezuela, 
and Mexico turned out to be emotionally plausible and politically viable; 

nis new metropolitan aggressiveness was partly the product of Enlightenment doc- 
trines, partly of chronic fiscal problems, and partly, after 1779, of war with England. Lyncn, 
The Spanish-American Revolutions, pp. 4-17. fS i h 

16. Ibid., p. 301. Four million went to subsidize administration of other parts ot Span 
America, while six millions were pure profit. 

17 ' lbid - P- 17 ■ es bor- 

18. The Constitution of the First Venezuelan Republic (1811) was in many P>" s 

rowed verbatim from that of the United States. Masur, Bolivar, p. 131. ^ and 

19. Much the same could be said of London's stance vis-a-vis the Thirteen Co onie , 
of the ideology of the 1776 Revolution. 



the neological 'P^ f deCKe that certain aborigines be identified 
sacrifices made Fo^'liT • ^ uItimatel y. do they account for the 
« historical social f 0 ™ " " Certain that the "PP" creole classes ' 
haul, many actual ^fT' d ' d nicel y out of independence over the J 
*ere financially ruin 2 " h ° Se dasses ^ between 1808 and M 

counter-offensive of 1814-Tr - ^ ^ ° ne exam P le: durin S Madl ' 
ow ning families suffered h m ° re than ^'thirds of Venezuela's If 
lin 8ly gave up their lives f u COnfiscat10 ^- ' 2 °) And just as many * 
Pa" of comfortable classed t T*' This wi »ingness to sacrifice on 
What thenP The be °° d f ° r thou «ht. 

of the new South aTZ ^ ,ie in ^ striking feet tfc 

^ the sixteenth to the ^h" ****** had been an administrative j 
^owed the „ ew states c e ; th ; ent ^-' 2 ' *■ this respect they * 

"-eteenth and early twen ° eth r * Eu '°Pean states of the » 

a "d econoS, " ^ u «der thTi 'fl ^ C ° nqUeStS - But ' 0VCr ^ 
"* -orZ : ;L°: S - J* vastne. rf *°*»l*ic, poll 

difficulty of com X S ° i,S ^ climal American enl <*" 

^ts a self- co r mU ^ Cati0nS in a Pt i^d ' ^ a »> the ^ 
Buenos Aires "1 a ^Z^' **W to g.ve 

-ger; the^Sf ^ ? ^ * 

^o months, and th ™ Bueno * Aires t « he feturn trip < 

me rcial policies had Z nine.*) In a " tiag0 "orally last* 1 
econom,c 20 „e S . ^ * ^ ^urn.ng .^i^*""*. Madrid s co*' 
^Americans, ant^ iS * e * ^ 

trade with each other Am d ' V ' dual Parts of the * W3S forbid^n 
» the other had to ^ ^ " 

navigation had a monop! J J^^ ^ Cl ° f W 
help to explam why W if ^ J ^ <«* cofi^W a «< Span** 

21. Masur, Bolivar, p 678 Masur . fi»/«, ar j 

22. Lynch, The Spa^A^ R , ' PP ' 98-99 ^ 
23 ^ ftfcr, p. „! KS*J. * 23- 26 . 

good deal of smugglmg always went on. measur « were only ^ 
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W3S that o{ '"ti possidetis by which each nation was to preserve the territorial 
^tus quo of 1810, the year when the movement for independence had 

en maugurated.' 21 Their influence also doubtless contributed to the 
break-up 0 f Bolivar's short-lived Gran Colombia and of the United Pro- 
Vmces of the Rio de la Plata into their older constituents (which today 
are. known as Venezuela-Colombia-Ecuador and Argentina-Uruguay- 

arag uay _B 0 i ivia) Nonetheless, in themselves, market-zones, 'natural'- 
Seographic ot politico-administrative, do not create attachments. Who 
1 willi ngly die for Comecon or the EEC? 

To see how administrative units could, over time, come to be conceived 
38 fethe rlands, not merely in the Americas but in other parts of the world, 
one has to look at the ways in which administrative organizations create 
meaning. The anthropologist Victor Turner has written illuminatingly 
ab0 « the 'journey', between times, statuses and places, as a mean.ng- 
creat 'ng experience. 25 All such journeys require interpretation (for 
example the journey from birth to death has given rise to various religious 
«>nceptions.) For our purposes here, the modal journey is the pilgrimage. 
h " not simply that in the minds of Christians, Muslims or Hindus the 
c «ies of R 0me) Mecca Qr Benares were the centres of sacred geographies 
but that their centrafity was experienced and 'realized' (in the stagecraft 
*«*> W the constant flow of pilgrims moving towards them from remote 
^d otherwise unrelated localities. Indeed, in some sense the outer limits ot 
the old religious communities of the imagination were determined by 
wh «h Pilgrimages people made. 26 As noted earlier, the strange phys.ca 
'^position of Malays, Persians, Indians, Berbers and Turks ,n Mecca is 
something incomprehensible without an idea of their cornrnun.ty in some 
The Ber ber encountering the Malay before the Ka bah rn u£ « « 
we «> ask himself: 'Why is this man doing what I am do.ng, ut er.ng the 
sa ™ words that I am uttering, even though we can not «dk » 
^er?' There is only one answer, once one has learnt it: tou* «• ^ 
« Muslims.' There was, to be sure, always a double aspect to the choreo 

and Between: The Liminal Period in KA« * F ™^" chapter 5 ('Pilgrimages 

PM, andmap^, SM A— fg %ff Sym bols of Com- 
as Socal Presses') and 6 ('Passages, Margins, and Poverty. 8 
munitas'). 

26 - See Bloch, Feudal Society, I. P- 64 - 
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g Phy of the great rel.g.ous pilgrimages: a vast horde of U| 
passaT f ; S P eakerS Pr0vided the dense, physical reality of rhe cere* 
vernaS'l W * SmaH Segment of literate bilingual adepts drawn fro« 
re SD ecriv!. r f T mUnity P"*"™^ the unifying rites, interpreting to 

Prim aTe th T "* me3n,ng ° f their co,le « ive m0ti ° n - 27 '° ! 
foundly on cT ° f the ima « ine d religious community depe" deC 

W «tern Chr,"" T' travds ' Nothin « more ^presses one* 

ulcers f rorn a " "V" its he y da y than the uncoerced flow of ft' 
monastic learning" r throu 8 h the celebrated 'regional cefllj 

together what toda^ gfeat ^"^speaking institutions 

tuguese, Germans 3 a T perha P s re « ard 35 Irishmen, Danes, 

was every day deciph" J° f knh ' commun ities whose sacred fl*» 
"position in the refecto the ' r mernbers ' otherwise inexplicable 

Th °ugh the relici 0 • 
grandiose journeys 0 f th. 8 " aK P robabi y the most touching 

a "d 'imited secular coLr^ 0 "' ^ had > a ^ have, more ^ 
lm P°rtant were the diZT F ° f our Present purposes, the « 
mo " a rch ies , and> * Passages created by the rise of absol< 
o„T nT ° f a bso.uti m y wa ! Ur0 P e — d world-imperial state,' 
Parn u, anstIc feuda] loyal 0 the ruler Wer aJL a decent^' 

d ° CUme -- HumTf •: t t , e 0n h meant in - naJ — ^ 
th « re^on h 7"^ f ° ^4 e* t was fostered *' 

- -ana £, J ~ ^ 0 ^ ^ who, J 

t0 °k iournevs 1 ' rmiSters, wiIls w Ah , ^ and thus could ^ 
' ^ were b as lca l ly di^Sf^^ thus ^ 

, 28 The Secular p r R L nat '° na,,SmS ' has iS'^S* * h " C the V 

A --he heatt ofd.*^ «** ^*«dbS» « « Cu,^ "°de rs f> 
Especially wncrc . P"«rim s - the st J tro I*. Conrad * 

ture was the rule' J mono « a my was rel.V Ptttral ^Tnt/ A^ 1 ' 

di«inc t from Sfc2i^?t* rit, « e to W c * ^ 

» See B.PC, FeudalSKie , y u ^ J 
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feudaf fferenCe Can ^ represented schematically as follows: In the modal 

ste„ f ,0 " rney ' the heir of Noble A, on his father's death, moves up one 
™p to take th t- c u » 

centre for tatner s place. This ascension requires a round-trip, to the 
the new r f lnVeStltUre ' ^ then back h ° me t0 the ancestral demesne. For 
death charT 1 " 10 "^' h ° Wever ' thin g s are more complex. Talent, not 
He travels" 5 ^ C ° UrSe ' sees ^ ote him a summit rather than a centre, 
become S ^ " S COmiches in a series of looping arcs which, he hopes, will 
rank V h"* ^ tighter he nears the top. Sent out to township A at 
rank X- 6 KtUm W the ca P ital at rank proceed to province B at 
capital ' a C ° ntlnUe t0 vi ce-royalty C at rank Y; and end his pilgrimage in the 
pause 3t ^ n tb ' S ' ournev 'here is n o assured resting-place; every 

home- ^ o ^ r ° Vlsional - The last thing the functionary wants is to return 

u PWard° r 6 ^ 1101116 W ' th any mtrmsic value - An d this: on his 
ar y coll Spltallin8 roac * he encounters as eager fellow-pilgrims his function- 
hm^ eagues ' from places and families he has scarcely heard of and surely 
"upes never rn h r> 

co nave to see. But in experiencing them as travelling- 

together}")™' * C ° nSciousness of connectedness ("Why are we ... here .. . 
Then if a^^^' a ^° ve a11 when a11 share a single language-of-state. 
from ' ° 1C ^ P rovmce B administers province C, while official D 
begins 5 ^ 11106 ^ a dministers province B - a situation that absolutism 
own t0 ma ^ e likely — that experience of interchangeability requires its 
n explanation: the ideology of absolutism, which the new men them- 
as much as the sovereign, elaborate, 
ch i entaty '"terchangeability, which reinforced human inter- 
i '*y> was fostered by the development of a standardized 

guage-of-state. As the stately succession of Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Nor- 
a "' and Early English in London from the eleventh through the four- 
serve ^ entUries demonstrates, any written language could, in principle, 
e 1 is function - provided it was given monopoly rights. (One could, 
er, argue that where vernaculars, rather than Latin, -happened to hold 
tne monopoly, a further centralizing function was achieved, by restricting 
of one sovereign's officials to his rivals' machines: so to speak 
ensuring that Madrid's pilgrim-functionaries were not interchangeable 
*"th those 0 f Paris .) 

n principle, the extra-European expansion of the great kingdoms of 
ear y modern Europe should have simply extended the above model in the 
evelopment of grand, transcontinental bureaucracies. But, in fact, this 
not happen. The instrumental rationality of the absolutist apparatus - 
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of talent 
shores £ 



thTn^of h' tS K tendenCy t0 reCruit and P romote on the basis ( 
Atlantic.'' ~ 0PCrated ° n,y fitfu,,y be '' ond the easter " 

Spanish^ ter " " Pkin in the Am ™- For example, of the 170 vice* 
*e more sZT T " ^ ^ 4 were ««*«■ These figures J 
creole Vh^ ng ^ in 1800 Jess tha " 5% of the 3,20 

-ndigenes) I re c l^*™ Em P Ife < im P<- d «n about 13,700 
Mexico there 1 T Spankrds - °" ^e eve of the revolt 
a 'ty outnumbered 1 T Cre ° ,e bisho P' a,thou « h " eoles in th£ ^ 
-arly unheard-of^' by 70 '° ^ And, needless to say, j 
Spain. » Moreover th & T *° t0 3 P 05 "' 0 " of official import 
vertically barred If ne P 8 " mages of "eole functionaries were not fl* 
t0 Cartagena, Madrid T ° ffida ' S C ° uId travel the road hom ^1 
Creole typi cally served'on'lv ^ ^ Madrid ' the ' M «ican or 'Ch' 1 ' 
lateral movement was as of colonial Mexico or CM 

a P« of his , oopi dimb Cramp f d * vertical ascent. In this ' 
-"Id be assigned 8 ^; admimstrative centre to 

Wh -h he found himself - yT " ** administrative un 

, 31 Ob v.ous ly this rati0 ,. °° thiS cnun l*d pilgrimage he *> 

31 i„ .u ^ were soldiers. ' PP- 18—19, 298 Of l . 

In the first decade of rh ^' ° f <he roughly 1,1 

money „ or the ^l? P "« ri ™«« beca me 1^~ 70 < S *n Marl > developing f 

defending Venezuelan do ! 5 fath et had X Cnci «l roW a "«^bl c Dart 5 » f * 

0* as a teenage'" f^"" 3 "* 

-any of the first-generation 1^7' ^ 30 4^ ^K^S* «>™^ 
Robert L. Gilmore, CwJL" ° " '"ders 0 f A ,n th « resr-T d f « his fttH" 
""«*] -d 7 [TheSS" W * «S2^ 

' l0 -'9l 0 ' f° d Chile, f 
, ,ch apter 6 r lV 
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tr avelli n g_ co • 

not °nly on thaTT 8 -' ""^ " ^ thM their fellowshi P was based 
of trans-Atlantic b' & ? m * ge S P articular stretch, but on the shared fatality 

m '8ration, the ac d ^ ^ 1,01:11 W " hin ° nC WCek ° f his father ' s 

nation - e ' V en tho h' " th the Americas consigned him to subordi- 
he was l atKelv ■ °, U . 8 m terms of language,, religion, ancestry, or manners 
noth >ng to be do ,!" 8U1Shable fr0m the S P ai n-born Spaniard. There was 
his delusion J I hC W3S irrmediM y a cre ole- Yet how irrational 

' ty was this l 0ei k! W Semed! Noneth eless, hidden inside the irrational- 
born in &L" T Americas - he cou l d ™t be a true Spaniard; 

W hat made th . pmmular could n °t be a true American." 
the influence of 6 " ^ ****** rati ° nal the metro Po le? Doubtless 
ce Ptions of biolo^ t ' me ^ 0noured Machiavellism with the growth of con- 
trary spread fp eco log>cal contamination that accompanied the 
Centu ry onwards °F 0peanS *** Euro P ean P° wer from the sixteenth 
Cte °l«, with the Ae SOVere ' 8n ' s angle of vision > the American 

With each succeed' eVer8r ° Wmg numb ers and increasing local rootedness 
Ptoblem For th generation > Panted a historically unique political 
Vas t numbers f IV'™ ^ metro P°l es bad to deal with - for that era - 
Ar nericas bv , o ftn ! 7° W ~ Eur0peans ' (over three million in the Spanish 

bv «rns and I dU Eur0pe ' If the indigenes were conquerable 

c °mpletely a li e , controllable by the mysteries of Christianity and a 
0r gani* a ti 0n) " CUltUre (as wel1 a*, for those days, an advanced political 
sar "e relation'sh' 6 ^ " Ue ° f the Cre ° leS ' who had virt ually the 
the metropolit * armS ' diSCaSe ' Christianit y and European culture as 
the political cT . ° tHer W ° rdS ' ' n P rinci P' e ' the V had readily at hand 
se lves. They " ^ m,1 ' tary means for successfully asserting them- 
u Pper class Th nStUUted simultaneouslv a col o nia l community and an 
they were ak ^ t0 economi c a Uy subjected and exploited, but 

ligh t. a certain^^T, 1 " ^ ° f the Cmpire - ° ne can see > in this 

feu dal barons . , m between the P° siti on of the Creole magnates and 
Thus the J- t0 the sovere >gn's power, but also a menace to it. 

Pntnsulares dispatched as viceroys and bishops served the same 

jjWfcS njJ'hS.e th u M U tP enden « : brou 8 ht 'he Americans: first-generation 

Place of birth Si I ™her than 'highest,' i.e. the ones most contaminated by a 

tar-brush - carn( , Z^™"™>™ *™ » response to racism. 'Black blood' - taint of the 
T od fy , in the Unitedly I " 1 ', 10 " ^'"^ ^""inating for any 'white.' 

° f . "*4 blood' ml onc w"';'^ ", Ula , tt °' haS ent " ed the m — The tiniest trace 
m,sc ^natio„, andtu ah f " Y B ' atk - C ° mrast Fermi " s °Ptimistic program for 
' d h ' S ab5Cnce of con «'" for the colour of the expected progeny 
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functions as did the homines novi of the proto-absolutist buteauc ^ ^ 
Even if the viceroy was a grandee in his Andalusian home, he^ , 5 
wiles away, juxtaposed to the Creoles, he was effectively a A* ' a , 
dependent on his metropolitan master. The tense balance ^ 
lar official and Creole magnate was in this way an expression 
policy of divide ef impera in a new setting. [fjeA^ 
In addition, the growth of Creole communities, mainly m c f 
but also in parts of Asia and Africa, led inevitably to the apP^ 
Eurasians, Eurafricans, as well as Euramericans, not 
uriosities but as visible social groups. Their emergence pe , t c t ■ 

thinking to flourish which foreshadows modern rms ^' crntioP o^ Mi/ 0J ^ 



4 



ft of Europe's planetary conquerors, provides an apt '^^Ja 
it. In the last decade of the fifteenth century Dom M*"*^ & 
e' his 'Jewish question' by mass, forcible conversion -P° s ^Jp 
jean ruler to find this solution both satisfactory and 'a* ^£ 
century later, however, one finds Alexandre ^'^Lr i 



ch a 



j , - - 7 J 

izer of the Jesuit mission in Asia between 1574 an 
opposing the admission of Indians and Eurindians to the? 



~erms: 



.)8 



?se dusky races are very stupid and vicious, ^ •■ ^ 

he mes/ifos and cosfifos, we should receive either very few ° r -j* 
'y with regard to the mesfifos, since the more native blood ^ 
■ they resemble the Indians and the less they are esteeffl e 

J 

o actively encouraged the admission of Japanese, $J 
ndochinese' to the priestly function - perhaps trf* # 
tizos had yet to appear in any numbers?) Simi0 '/ 
iscans in Goa violently opposed admission ofcreol^ 
■r 'even if born of pure white parents [they] b*} 
yahsin ^'^y and thus had their blood coP^ 



s, and of the basest sp'p they ^ 



Our 



er 'cas . 



Creoles, 



i ,u . muS had their blood 

>xer shows that racial' h*re „ j , . ,// 

»<-iai oars and exclusions in^s 
seventeenth and eighteen,!, 
r„ rhic ,gntee nth centuries by com 

To this malignant tendency tl 

concern [hat the manag emenr „, , 

the h,gh posts be filled exclusiv, C °' 0nies be in tnffl 
y Wicn native-bc 

Portuguese Seaiome Emp/n, 



C Y the revival ofiarg e * 

y w,tn native-born i 
P. 266. 




*' nt "self s 
"°>* «nt rf^ 0 ' 

42 - ^>Zt T guese 

bethel mphas '^"m 
u "detsu>cdaZ'" ' 0pk Un *' 
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wery (for the First time in Europe since antiquity), which was pioneered 
Portugal after 1510, made its own massive contribution. Already in the 
Os, 10% of Lisbon's population were slaves; by 1800 there were close to 
\illion slaves among the 2,500,000 or so inhabitants of Portugal's 
il. 40 

iirectly, the Enlightenment also influenced the crystallization of a 
iistinction between metropolitans and Creoles. In the course of his 
-two years in power (1 755- 1777), the enlightened autocrat Pombal 
y expelled the Jesuits from Portuguese domains, but made it a 
! offence to call 'coloured' subjects by offensive names, such as 
or 'mestico [sic]. But he justified this decree by citing ancient 
onceptions of imperial citizenship, not the doctrines of the 
41 More typically, the writings of Rousseau and Herder, which 
r climate and 'ecology' had a constitutive impact on culture and 
xerted wide influence. 42 It was only too easy from there to make 
nt, vulgar deduction that Creoles, born in a savage hemisphere, 
re different from, and inferior to, the metropolitans - and thus 
igher office. 41 

n thus far has been focussed on the worlds of functionaries in 
strategically important, but still small worlds. Moreover, 
■is which, with their conflicts between peninsulares and 
' the appearance of American national consciousnesses at 
\hteenth century. Cramped viceregal pilgrimages hod no 
ices until their territorial stretch could be imagined as 
tords until the arrival of print-capitalism. 
I early to New Spain, but for two centuries it remained 
trol of crown and church. Till the end of the seven- 
ses existed only in Mexico City and Lima, and their 
clusively ecclesiastical. In Protestant North America 
ed at all in that century. In the course of the eigh- 

tuguese Revolution and the Armed Forces Movement, p. 1 5 . 
Seaborne Empire, p. 257-58. 
im, pp. 72-71. 

the racialist distinc tions drawn between peninsulares and creoks 
review is the rise of Creole nationalism. This should not be 
urallel growth of Creole racism towards mestizos, Negroes, and 
■in unthreatened metropole to protect (up to a certain point) 
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functions as did the homines novi of the proto-absolutist bureau 
Even if the viceroy was a grandee in his AndaJusian home here 1 
miles away, juxtaposed to the Creoles, he was effectively a homo * 
dependent on his metropolitan master. The tense balance between 0 ^' 
lar official and Creole magnate was in this way an expression J^ n ® 
policy of divide et impera in a new setting. the 1 

In addition, the growth of Creole communities, mainly i n l 
but also in parts of Asia and Africa, led inevitably to the ' Aj ^ eli ° 
Eurasians, Eurafricans, as well as Euramericans not a * >F,ear Wf 
curiosities but as visible social groups. Their emergence * ^ 0cc as' cr 
of thinking to flourish which foreshadows modern racisr^**** ****** 3 sf 
hest of Europe's planetary conquerors, provides an apt Port:u SM i 

point. In the last decade of the fifteenth century Dorri )J tion of* 

'solve' his "Jewish question 1 by mass, forcible conversion 1 comj^ 

European ruler to find this solution both sansfactorv I ^J****^ tLi 
than a century later, however, one finds Alexandre V a7 "^"raj- *J 
reorgamzer of the Jesuit mission in Asia between IsV^^O, th , 0 
mently opposing the admission of Indians and Euli 4 ^ 1 6r,< *! 
in these terms: 38 turin dia ns to th 6 ° 6 > vf*' 

ah u Prie^th^ 

All thes^ dusky races are very stupid and vicious =» ^ 
As for the mestiios and castigos, we should receive',, u ° f tr »e 
especaHy with regard to the nes^os, since Z ^ Ns t s 

the more they resemble the Indians and the l„ °** °*tiL^ W «r £ * 
Portuguese. the the v ^o^j 

rv x, .• are es/^ cheyhi'* 

(Vet Val.gnano actively encouraged the admi ssi „ ^med U# 

?* m ™:™ d '^inese' to the priest.y rWr^ «* Ja 

36. Given Madrid's deep concern that the managemenr r "^it ^ *!-»- rfi 

r:, ~ that the h,gh p - - m,ed ^-feO 

39. ibid., P . 253 : ^ **» 

*=»arii»r<s> 



iCoreai 1 ^ 



~~ **"• r*"=*"y function 

those zones mestizos had yet to appear in any „ " 7 t^K 
Portuguese Franciscans in Goa violently opposed ad ~ J 
order, alleging that 'even if born of pure white rJ^'On S i*^^ ca Utf 
suckled by Indian ayahs in their infancy and thus h re,>ls T ° f C * 1 arly * 
nated for life.-" Boxer shows that 'racial' bars "rS ^i^V^iesw* 
markedly during the seventeenth and eighteenth c e *el **a V e b«< 

with earlier practice. To this malignant tendencv ^f^ri^i^^^ r- 

"■y the e s i ^ontaJi" 
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slavery (for the first time in Europe since antiquity), which was pioneered 
by Portugal after 15 10, made its own massive contribution. Already in the 
1 r )50s lO°/o °f Lisbon's population were slaves; by 1800 there were close to 
a million slaves among the 2,500,000 or so inhabitants of Portugal's 

Brazil. 40 f 
Indirectly, the Enlightenment also influenced the crystallization or a 

f 1 distinction between metropolitans and Creoles. In the course of his 
ata _ tw o years in power (1755-1777), the enlightened autocrat Pombal 
twenty eX pelled the Jesuits from Portuguese domains, but made it a 
not ° . 0 ff e nce to call 'coloured' subjects by offensive names, such as 
cnmina ^ . mest ico' [sic]. But he justified this decree by citing ancient 
rugg e cor iceptions of imperial citizenship, not the doctrines of the 
Roman c ^ typica u V) the wr i tmgs of Rousseau and Herder, which 
philosop c limate and 'ecology' had a constitutive impact on culture an 
argued t exerte d wide influence. 42 It was only too easy from there to make 
character, ^ vulgat deduction that Creoles, born in a savage hemisphere, 
the c° nVe0 'different f rom , and inferior to, the metropolitans - and thu) 
.. hv nature —a. 



' ^a^" 1 higher office 



unfitte* 

rion thus far has been focussed on the worlds of functionaries 11 
Our * CteI ^ s _ strategically important, but still small worlds. Moreovei 
the Ar r,erlC wor lds which, with their conflicts between peninsulares an 
they ** ere e aated the appearance of American national consciousnesses i 
rre0 les, P T rhe eighteenth century. Cramped viceregal pilgrimages had r 
the en** ° f Sequences until their territorial stretch could be imagined 
j risi^ C ° ^rher words until the arrival of print-capitalism. 

j£**' ^ ?f spread early to New Spain, but for two centuries it remain 
iCSC Z control of crown and church. Till the end of the sev 
^ che "ght c £xisted Mexko uma and J 

under ce ntury _P ecclesiastical. In Protestant North Arne 

oucP^ listed at all in that century. In the course of the «f 

prif» cirlg . s The Fortune Revolution and the Armed Force, Mommt, p. 15. 

p.oC» F !f.^ Portuguese Seaborne Empire, p. 257-58. 

40- «o*«f;.. inc0 , Nati*>*<l»»- pp. 72-73. between***"**"" and ct. 

4 % - phasized here the racist duttacnon. J ™ Th|s should „c 

*l fS^jS topic 
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teenth, however, a virtual revolution took place. Bet ^ ee " last 
no less than 2, 120 'newspapers' were published, of wnic 
than ten years. 44 a ted * irt 

The figure of Benjamin Franklin is indelibly associa _ ^ 
nationalism in the northern Americas. But the im P° cmCe ° hten m 
be less apparent. Once again, Febvre and Martin are enllg tici 
remind us that 'printing did not really develop in [NorthJ ^ ^.j 
the eighteenth century until printers discovered a new ^"^j „ 
the newspaper.' 45 p r i nre rs starting new presses always mcW J 
Paper in their productions, to which they were usually the ma ^ 
sole, contributor. Thus the printer-journalist was initially «» 
North American phenomenon. Since the main problem facing ^ 
/ournal.st was reaching readers, there developed an alliance 
master so mtimate that often each became the other. Hence, * r 
office emerged as the key to North American communication* » 
Inte I lleCtUa, In S P anish Amenca, albek more *£ 

Z T c y< simi,ar processes p rodu - d - *» ^ - cond half 

teenth century, the first local presses. 46 

South>Th V ev e hl he Chafacteristics ^ the first American newspapers 
contained - "* ^"^ages of the market. Earl, 

(when ships would ^ the metropole - comm^ 

commodities in whaTrT T ^ prices were 

marriages of the wealthy 1 T ™ CoJon,a, P° li <™ 1 

together, on the Same p l ge "IZ t ** ° ther Words . ^ ' , 
bishop, was the £ * ^tuTT™'* sh '>- ^ 
market-system itself. «£****J 
and even apolincaliy, created £ £S' Per * ^ n^ 



/-v r i - ~»fci. red that P"' 

One fertile trait of such newsp aDf , 
colonial creole might read a Madrid W3S a,w *ys their ■ ll 

would say noth.ng about his wo^ *ne go Tl ¥ 

down the same street, would, if L ^ ^n y a ** he chance <* 

■ he could help SU,ar official, I'' 

44. Febvre and Marnn, 7"Ac C .„, ^ . ' ** ^ad the CP 

45. Ib.d., p. 211. ""'Book, p p 

46. Franco, /U Introduction, p. 2 8. 
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Early^ 
for' 
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Production An 

tions - Another sulT"^ ^ repUcable in other Gonial situa- 
* at Sloped towards^ The Spanish-American journals 

tUl1 bareness 0 f • ° f the ei 8 hteen th century were written in 

^P^teadersofT W ° flds paralld t0 their ™n. The 

T n0t re ^d each oth; r - X ' CO V ' BUen ° S AireS ' and B °8° ta ' even * they 
their existence. Hence n ™, Spapers ' were nonetheless quite conscious of 
; ati0I ^m, its alteZinf T n fa ^ Spanish-American 

faCt th « early MexS * M ^ P^^^istic localism. The 
" ^d of the r ! naUOnallStS Wr ° te ° f themselves « ~ ^ 



A ^^and 0 ft he r " dC10nahsts -tote of themselves as nosotros I 

^e vanity f ," T ^ ^ « 

7" Suable of Span's a Wh °' because Mexico ™ fa ' the 

° the Ne w World I « B " Can P° Ssessions ' ^ themselves as the centre 
2 the msel Ves ^ . A ™' mfact > People all over Spanish America thought 

fat f V °f extraCiSh « nCC *" * KCtXly the shared 

At the sar^„ ^ 



P a Per impl^^ haw *en that the very concept.on of the news- 

I° rld ° f -rnaculat "Zs T ^ ^ & ^ ima ^ d 

«ers and also how important to that imagined 

ltane »ty the imm" ^ y ' S ° hd simult aneity through time. Such a 

lS ° latbn o" its coTr* StretCH ° f Span ' Sh Am « ican Em P-e, and the 



"rnulta 



'ts com "h«»!>» American umpi 

CrCOles -ight learn TonTh I™*' ??° ™ Me *' ca " 

W ° uld be through J? ' ° f devdo P me ™s in Buenos A.res, but it 

and ^e events woulH news P a Pers, not those of the Rio de la Plata; 
Mexico. ° Uld a PP ear <« 'similar to' rather than part of events in 

In this sense the 'fa I • 
a Permanent Sban' K a 6 S P anisn -American experience to generate 

leVel of develop J n ; A f menCa " Wide natlona1 ^ reflects both the general 
cer »ury and the M, 1 °u ap ' tallSm and technol ogy in the late eighteenth 
' n relat ion to th , ackwardness of Danish capitalism and technology 

hist °ricalerainw k n ' Strative S " etCh ° f the em P ire - < The ™>rld- 
mch each nationalism is born probably has a significant 

47 • Lynch, 77* c h ... 

48 ' ' A Peon * t """ sh - Am <*«'»> Revolutions, p. 33 

Martin Was ^Z^Tf^ ^ ^ """^ ° f his estanda had >*«™ M». San 

tl »nk? Afe r three vca ' T ' natlonalist ™her than socialist indignation. "What do you 

"'s hand against an A™ ™°, ™T\ * ma,urrm ^ t vul S- ■ Peninsula. Spaniard] dares to raise 

49 ■ A spell b " Amcr,i:an! ^id., p. 87. 
P °P ul «ion s is M '" n8 , tVocation of tht remoteness and isolation of the Spanish-American 
vtatquezs p.cture of the fabulous Macondo in One Hundred Years of Solitude. 
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™pact on its scope. Is Indian nationalism not inseparable from 
administrative-market unification, after the Mutiny, by the «** 
able and advanced of the imperial powers?) 

I he Protestant, English-speaking Creoles to the north were 0 ' 
favourably situated for realizing the idea of -America' and indeed ev 
cceeded in appropriating the everyday title of 'Americans'. V* 
hirteen Colonies comprised an area smaller than Venezuela, and"" 
cen, ' n gendna - 5 ° Bunched geographically together, their* 
one";: ° St ° n ' NW Y ° fk ' and PhLelphia were readily 
on * no her, and their populations were relatively tightly linked b,f 
Csl r °u merCe - The " United States' could gradually multiply ' 
ou of the old"" yearS ' " ° ,d and populations moved 
elemen s of ^ COK - Y « e ™ in t^e case of the USA » 

(IV^tn* decade of independent 

California i n ^h-speaking commun.ty 

«ate would have * ? is " n °t an 

Even t th \ ^ « * ^ A ^"- a - ^ ^ ^ 
enough, combined with rh b ° nds of nationalism weff e 

contradictions eenerar^ k fapld ex P ansi °n of the western frontier <« 
Palpitate a war of sece^T" eC ° n ° mies ° f North and S> 
<**»: and this war todav h * ^ ^ declaration M 

and Ecuador offfrom G "an Col " US ° f thos e ^ tore V** 

U-ed P rov, nces of the Rio ^a„ d Paragua yf^ 

^^StSSS^S k ^ * aPPr ° Priate » re ^ 
explain the socio-er™ , ° f the ar « u ment so far h u ■ i IrfS 1 ' 

Astern he misphe e CO t:r ,C ^ rf 

Pfere between say, i 7 6o an d 1830 rh res, «ance <« ' 

was 352, 143; of Ar*L Co,oni « was 322 497 

m „ — na , 1>072i067; ^ Qf sp 322, ^ 

51. Paraguay forms a case Q , „ v A "Wr 1Ca c °' v / 

d.ctatorship establish the^U I T^*' ' ntere «- Thanks , ' 
were better treated than Sr^r* the ?* *W iv , ^ 

pnnt-Iancuaae Th,. r , cwncre 'n Spanish Amer;,. , ntte nth c .„. ,Vc ly bc1 eV „,s 

•PP. 200-201. "S^^ 
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Was c °nceived in i 

P^ral, 'national" forms - rather than in others. The 
e ar- 
nd 
- - »din$ 

w '* regimes Wh i 

, 1 ^ proposing is that neither economic 



. 1UC interests at " — « «u»». ub 

mp ° rta nce. Ubetalil r WelUknown and ° b viously of fundamental 
mpaCt - *ove all in *f the Enli ghtenment clearly had a powerful 
and and^ ... . P ° Vldln 8 a " arsenal of ideological criticisms of imper- 
i- I »™ • . . 



interest T :k g ' m 

< liberalism nn,c , B ** " ,al " cll »er economic 

r. W > ^ shape ' of Enllghtenment «>uld, °< did, create in themselves 
C f 8lmes ' depredati 0 ' ns ' maSmed COmmunit y t0 be defended from these 
S new consciousness u" an ° ther W&y ' n ° ne P rovided the framework 
s PPOse d to centre-fie U ohi f™ 3 **"* V"**** of its vision - as 
? ln § spe cific tit M 8 ° f ltS admiration °r disgust .» In accompl- 
Pt,t>tm en pl ayed , aSK - P ll 8"m Creole functionaries and provincial Creole 
ne dec isive historic role. 



52. It 




People,' wh'| nStrUCt ' VC that tht ' Declaration of Independence in 1776 speaks only of 'the 
Kemllsi thc WOf d 'nation' makes its debut only in the Constitution of 1789. 

alne n. Nationalism, p. 105. 
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The cl 

AmerkaTcoLS T °5 Successful national liberation movements'" 

in Europe. If we CO d ° Sdy Wkh the ° nset of the * ° f > 

between 1820 and m," the character of these newer nationalisrt 15 
fe «ures mark them chan ged the face of the Old World, two * 
'national print-Ian*, M „ theU " ancest ors. First, in almost all <* 
whereas Span^dT f""* and ^ + 

Second ^ " ever £*• * the revo)u< 

^ ^-ant, and afte r th 6 * ^ from visible models p**** , 
d '«ant, predecessor. w^ 00 * ° f the ^ench Revolution, f 
n -«o-ly aspired to ** ^ S ™hing capable rf£ 

^ dT sib,e to — a it n ;;t n ' proved an i - vendon 00 " 

In blithe d' an «"age and pi racy 

I Nat -nalBndun g ;r; Ury ' <; that: <D «» ,1^ t0 -rds ^ 

*? ° f -tion-nesl LT T he '' Th Cend^ * ^ « * ^ 

'■ N .w„ m , p 42 E k cenrury, ' 

P 2 Em P h «« added. 
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Was caused ' ' 

enou 8h, byEum^ Humanists ' excavations and later, paradoxically 

As Auerh. u * planetar y expansion, 
so well eX p resses it: 2 

dass 'cal histor^^H f humanism > there ^S 3 " t0 be a sense that the events of 
the Present sill u d ^ a ' S ° th ° S£ ° f the Bible were not se P arate d from 
° f '«*■ Humanism u ° f dme but als0 by com P letd y di ff erent conditions 

ejc pressi 0n creates lts P ro 8 r am of renewal of antique forms of life and 
kn °wn to us * ah ' st0 "cal perspective in depth such as no previous epoch 
"gainst t h at b ^ humanists see antiquity in historical depth, and, 

A ges. . . [ Tn 8r ° Und> the dark epochs of the intervening Middle 
t0 antiq ue cult" lm P ossible ] re-establishing the autarchic life natural 

centu r i es W ° r the his «>rical naivete of the twelfth and thirteenth 

The 

hithe »o unheaTd 1 " ""^ ^ com P atative history' led in time to the 

anti quity • and l"° conce P tlon of a 'modernity' explicitly juxtaposed to 
*as f lerce ', by no m eans necessarily to the latter's advantage. The issue 
n ated French' 0 ' ^ Batde ° f Ancients atld Moderns' which domi- 

^° quote Au '? tellectual hfe in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. 3 

COn sider their' ^ a8a ' n ' Under L ° U ' S XIV the French had the coura 8 e t0 
atld th ey im' Culture a val »d model on a par with that of the ancients, 

In ^e coun^ ^ Up ° n ° f Euro P e " i 

c ' vil itations U h Se ° f S ' Xteenth cent u<7. Europe's 'discovery' of grandiose 
Asia > and" S h ert ° ° nly d ' mly rumoured ~ in Ch »na, Japan, Southeast 
Mexico and 1 I Indwn su °continent - or completely unknown - Aztec 
kfost of rhes ~ su 88 e sted an irremediable human pluralism, 

history of E 6 C1Vmzat ' ons had developed quite separate from the known 
' a Y outside t0pe> ^ristendom, Antiquity, indeed man: their genealogies 
time w' L° f ^ WCre unassirnilable t0 Eden. (Only homogenous, empty 
can be them accomm odation.) The impact of the 'discoveries' 

a ge Mo 1 " 8611 ^ peculiar geographies of the imaginary polities of the 
a sailor 0 ' 6 S lJt °^" a ' whi ch appeared in 15 16, purported to be the account of 
> encounteted by the author in Antwerp, who had patticipated in 

J }J*** P- 282. Emphasis added. 
SikieJef ' e 0 P ened in 16 89 when the 59-year old Charles Perrault published his poem 
in v.- " Gra «d, which argued that the arts and sciences had come to their full flowering 
'«h,s own time and plact , 

cha ' of "' P i43 ' Notice that Auerbach says culture,' not •language.' We should also be 
0 a "hbuting nation-ness' to their own.' 



ftus, Be 
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Amerigo Vespucci's 1497-1498 expedition to the Americas. F»£ 
Bacon s New Atlantis (1626) was perhaps new above all because it «* s 
ated ,n the Pac.fic Ocean. Swift's magnificent Island of the HouyhnW 
U726) came with a bogus map of its South Atlantic location./, 
meaning of these settings may be clearer if one considers how unimag'"* 

t would be <o place Plato's Republic on any map, sham or real.) M th 
tongue-m-cheek Utopias, modelled' on real discoveries, are depict**- 
to 35 contem P° rar y societies. One could argue that they 

oe, since they were composed as criticisms ^/contemporary societies- 

h d, co had ended the necess . seek . modds in , V an< 

enm v" ^ ° f the «opians came the luminaries of the 
xpb ted V,C0 V M ° nteS ^ i -. Voltaire, and Rousseau, who inC«- J 
exp o ted a real non-Europe for a barrage of subversive writings d** 
£ EUr0pCan S ° Cial and ^"ical institutions. In eft* 

^5^2^*-^ 35 5r one among many civ**"* 
In due y he Ch °sen or the best. 6 0 . 

I*an ideLT^'^^^^ C °^ Uest also caused a revolution in ^ 

Spanish seamen mT^ Fr ° m ^ ^ d ^> Po ^ e ' ^ ^ 
«asons- navi „ a ' t . m n ,SS,0nar,es ' ^chants and soldiers had, for P<f 
°f non-European k C ° nVerS1 ° n > Amerce and war - gathered ^ 
only in the later eighteen^ * aSSembled in sil "Ple lexicons. But it 
lan 8u ages real - * « n * century that the scientific comparative StU# 

*e William Jones D - ^ ° Ut of the English conquest of K 
le ^oa growi reall ^ ° nee " n « investigations of Sanskrit (1786), «*' , 
5^ ° f Ou f th : t,nd ' Cdv,1 '-'on was far older than dg 

C hamp„li ion . s deci p he rrne ' Nap °' 6on ' s ^P'™ expedition came Y J 
^B«^™£ f h leroglyphics ( which ^ 

that Hebrew was eithe tZ' f**** * undermined the * 

a « a 'n, _ genealogies were k^T* °r of 

divine provenance- 
^ ho mogeneouSi ^ conceived which could only be 
, Similar|y thtr . ^ Language became less of a 



/ 
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LMnguagti, wew moaeis oy 

CtCated ^Tc^m^ thC human Speaker than an internal field 
^oveties ctl 1 5,7 kngUa8e USCtS am0n « th ^selves.' 8 Out of 
Ration of ° l08y ; With itS Studies of comparative grammar, 

of . p ; o 8 ^r mt0 , famUleS ' and constructions by scientifi 
co^ the fir St science whkh regarded evoiut . on ^ ^ 8 w Y 

^^of^^/^.™ 1 "*^ footin 8 with a motley 
t W Catli « demotionTn n * * m °~ which complemented 

now shared a ^ by P riftt ^«*«*. If all l an . 

mci Ple equally wor^^ . ^""^ Status ' then * 

were in 

'" Ce ^w none belonged m c ^w admitati ° n - But bv who? ^aUy, 
takers -and^ ;^' bv < hei ' «* owners: each languages 
As Seton 

5» ^^X;tX Sh ° WS ' ^ ninCteenth ~»* was, ln 
^ap herS) 8ra mmari ; ns ^ m n ,eS ' * 8 ° lden a « e ° f vemacular.ing 
' pities of th e Se (SiS T*' "° d " The energe 



r bn ln Ame • r^T 11 ^ * COm ^te contr, t0 the 
SS* Wete v«t co m p! nd tT n J™ "* 183 °" Monolingual die 

^Weve l^ 6 Vkible ™ approaching \ " t0 Bilin 8^ 
those of the un t0 ° r nurtur ^ by the creaH K com P^tion were 

te^.,, 6 . SbeC ^ ,tSm0St — amp- 

10 ' ^hSw^ 1 ' ****** P:W 
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for°* e ' 



ions,' is certainly correct for nineteenth-century Europe, if" 
times and places. 11 . , 



rimes ana places. . , 

One can thus trace this lexicographic revolution as one till*' 
ing roar in an arsenal alight, as each small explosion ignites 
final general blaze turns night into day. . ^boutf 8 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, the P rod,g, °" ble j n W$ 
German, French and English scholars had not only made aval a ^ ^ 
printed form virtually the entire extant corpus of the Greek c 
with the necessary philological and lexicographic adjuncts, but l ^ ^jj! 
books were recreating a glittering, and firmly pagan, ancien ^ ^ 
civilization. In the last quarter of the century, this 'past' ** c £ hf j# 
ingly accessible to a small number of young Greek-speak< n « 
intellectuals, most of whom had studied or travelled outside the „l 
the Ottoman Empire. 12 Exalted by the philhellenism at the ^ 
Western European civilization, they undertook the , deb^ a0 L 6 0 
modern Greeks, i.e., their transformation into beings worthy ° p. 
and Socrates. 13 Emblematic of this change in consciousness are d* ^ 
mg words of one of these young men, Adamantios Koraes <*» j, 
became an ardent lexicographer!), in an address to a French aud* 
rans in 1803: 14 

SaSeS?* nati0 " SUrve y s the hid «™ ^«acle of its ig°°J> 

into desrl We^t h"^' ^ HOt "^^T S < 

-Ives, we mu « eit " e ;t t o S h ndantS ° f ^ 

not bear it. * t0 15600,116 a « ai " worthy of this name, or w 

, ^°^^1^^^^-J^ a ^ inst.tut.ons wete insign.ficant to the ^[V 
they played virtn^ t S° U8h there ™« 6,000 students in ^ 

r ra,nds « that a l th o ugh edu™ ion V ^ ^ Re ™'™on (p. 167). He J* >f- 
t^T ° fadol ««- inXrCsti^^ fifSt nineteen*^/ 

society latgely TOibk7o r T7 8 2 P ,T re ^ in ^ Vienn *- Phil.ke H • • * ^ 
* 'bid., p P . tTErr^^'.^ 



'bid., pp. 43-44 E„T UCt, ° n J t0Na ''°~^/»^ / 
Cviii.ation.ncJe' sgive^ ^ T^™* 
Bases for G^E25£T* 



3* 
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d8ht ? nth Centur y> 8 ra ™> dictionaries and 
J the Habsburg ' W » drive, successful at first 

i c - 0rthod - Stt T s Rumanian sharply off from - 

modelled^ th e Ar ! ^ 1789 Md 1794 ' the 
t SSla " Nonary, foUowed^ I ProduCed a six -^ 

> t6da triumph T ° fficial grammar in «02. Both rep- 

eighteenth cemurl r k ^ Akhou « h 

G*° llc P"est Jose W ng n m,ddle ^ ^ the 

4. UL^^JI?^ P-duced in 1792 his 

^oftheaechla^"?,.^ the first systematic 

JUn 0 8 --s Pl0neermg In 1835-39 appeared Josef 

. ° f birth of HurfJJ! ^-German dictionary. 16 

£* -o Ugh t0 ZTviT T m l8n ° tUS WdteS that k is an -ent 
*fc by the versatile Hun'^ ^ ? PUbUc * ion ° f SOme unrea d- 

m and se^n"' T a T,° r ^ then * 

en Ve. s magna opera were rT ThereSa ' S ^dyguard. . Res- 

* Catl * the University of *Ta 7 temoval > in ^84, of what 

ti0 P n Utln W German as the nr ? ^ U '» decision » 

t * P n8Uage ° f ^P^ 1 administra- 

10 the Period 1800-1850 u 
4:^, 8 t0 ^ " * rCSult of Peering work by native 

l 6 ' Ibid - PP. 150-1,3 ^ """"" ^ 

' Paul Ignoi 



c °nvinci nR P 44 'H. 

? ich "I*". a Sub -«io„ 3t r n r0<iUCed -' ! « !S -orth noting 

should be.' th,s P^gnant phrase: - A ^ J^^V"* * «•« """S 1 """ ' 

Wwa tson . ' S Whe " * ^ peo pl e decide that it 

^ , 4 - that ^ Slded ^ — , £ ^ 
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the""*! 

scholars, three distinct literary languages were iSP'h 
Balkans: Slovene, Serbo-Croat, and Bulgarian. U. 1 t he St^ 
garians' had been widely thought to be of the same na ^ . 
Croats, and had in feet shared in the Illyrian M °^ g j n the ^ j 
garian national state was to come into existence by ' to j e rate ^ 

century, Ukrainian (Little Russian) was contemptU °" ote his i# 
language of yokels. But in 1798 Ivan Kotlarevsky w ^ ^ Un. 
enormously popular satirical poem on Ukrainian life- n ^ for a boo^, 
sky of Kharkov was founded and rapidly became the cen 0i r° 
Ukrainian literature. In 1819 appeared the first U kflUn 'f ,,^1 rf**^ 
17 years after the official Russian one. And in the 1830s o ^ ^ 
of Taras Shevchenko, of whom Seton- Watson observes t ^ ^ ^ 
of an accepted Ukrainian literary language owes more to ^ ^ , n ^ 
other individual. The use of this language was the decis 
formation of an Ukrainian national consciousness. : "^" 0 ^ jn P 
'846, the first Ukrainian nationalist organization was fou 
by a historian! , Fin ) a nd f 

In the eighteenth century the ianguage-of-state in today* ^ o 0 
Swed ls h. After the territory's union with Czardom in ^h^ 
language became Russian. But an awakening' interest in Finn ^ 
ftnmsh past, fi rst expressed through texts written in Latin and j 
ne later eighteenth century, by the 1820s was increasingly to / 
*e ^vernacular. • The leaders of the burgeonmg Finnish »^>l 
-ent were 'persons whose profess.on largely cons.sted °f the f fi< 

with theT^ ^ Piedng t0 « ether of P°P ular e P iC ^ he ^1 

a "<* of J^ K T n of «-mmars and dictionaries, and led to * >j 
langua,; „ ' C f L Which se ^d to standardize Finnish literary [<■ ^ V 
advanced' ^ ° f wh *h stronger political demands 

lan «"age wither, r^ CaSe ° f Norwav > wh *h had ,on « 
tio ". nationalism" ' th ° U « h with a completely different p«°/ 

< 184 8> and dictior,rT d Ivar Aas ™'s new Norwegian 3< e l 

for a SP £2 . 1850 >- ^xts wh,ch responded to and 

*£*ier -* p L N r esian print - ian « u ^ e - „ * 

Uk ^"n^ b r fccn * *fi Th d ^ S r ° C-*n. gave these people 
, 2 ?- K^J^S^ - l l HabSbur « S ' however S ave some encoU^ 
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t^-^^r^ the nineteenth - 

,j 87 0s were successful i! , 7 PaSt0rS and U » e ^eurs ; who in 
C 86 ■* nam, t rS" 8 bCal DUtCh Pat ° 1S lnt0 a 

C; Ud the s< *ds of Tu Z 2 m y ^ ^ SprCad ° f Arab nati °n- 
V Sn « of a lively vernacl natl ° nallSm are ^ detectable in the 

* < "hould we f 0 ge X h PteSS m ktanbul ^ the l870s " 
<W f ° rm ° f a V CP0 A ? SW ~ '"-.on of 

a j ; k > -d Janacek; a P e f £ -ore. After Dobrovsky came Smetana, 

A ;\ 0 h n e ^-toou rC entu " ' ^ ™* Bartok; 

^i^^^^z^r M t iex,cographe - 

Produr ' r revol ^>onary act.v ? a " d com P°sers did not 

father r Se u th6fami ^ of he^^V 11 " 6 """"^ In ««" 
that , M the se ^nt- sitded f / 35565 ~ n0t merel V forking 

*:cr i84 °- i: t sch r ge chudten - if - - 

Pe. al most half the and France - Ac most advanced states in 

almost 98o/ o) ^2 ^ Ulitetate - backwa d 

an7; ely ' -e n ^ ^ ^ * «»* power More 

owf ^CanrV 0 ^ ° ld ^ ^ ° f ^Utiefand 

Ml Clak P - fe -o a S 1 "--- «sing mi dd»e strata of plebe.an 
ex^ ; nineteent h-centurl E C ° mmerClal and Atrial bourgeois.es. 

flutes and the s ^ 0 f ^ a »P« -rease^n state 

el CnCe ° f an V major h bureaUCracies and military), despite 
^'^^ci^J^r'- 1830 and !8M) public 

I S a" RUSS,a ' W 50% in W 2 ? " Sl>am ' by 4 ° % in Fra -, by 
U S A ' by o V ver 9 oo/ n in ST ' 'I AU5Uia ' ^ 75% ^ ^ 

m Ne ^er.ands.- Bureaucratic expansion, 

lbra himSinl r C ° mblni "K elemen sofT t u , mtant re,eCtion of 'Ottoman,' a 
«^ SttSrr^*^*^^^^^^-!^^ Characcensucaily, 
- ta hC kd « -«ers soon foU^Ty \S "J ™ (mm ^ ^ Stud V 
24 - Hobsb ' SCWn Turk '*h-lan K uage 
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whic *i also meant b 

Preferment to much 1 "^™' 0 Specia,ization . OP 61 "* 1 the « ates ofofM 
thar > hitherto Tak numbers and of far more varied social or ' 8 '" ! 

Austro.Hu ngarian 6 CVen the decrepit, sinecure-filled, nobility-ridden 
0r, S'ns in the ton machiaer Y- the percentage of men of middle* 

10 182 9, 35 in 1850 nS ° f its civil half rose from 0 in 1804, through?; 
a Ppeared, though rh *° 55 1878 ' In the armed services, the same trend 
«*>P°nent of t he 0 7 aCterist 'cally at a slower, later pace: the m.ddlecte 
1918 .» of Rcer corps [Q$e from ^ ^ ^ 

If the expans' 

P^nomenon^cc 0 "^ buKmc ™* middle classes was a relatively *• 
^ ard states of Eur0De g . 3t COr nparable rates in both advanced and h* 
°f course hi ghly J* 6 "* ° f com ^cial and industrial bourgeois^ 
ts^T d " ° th -s. Burn?" - -p,d in some places, *** 

lts relauonship t0 ^ ^ where, this rise' has to be understood" 
The P r e-bour geois 3 f P rint -capitalism 

or ,ei ClaSSeS « enera red their cohesions in some f 

Cities 1 ^ P^ess * C ° nCubine ' « * the King of 
"French- the Product, „c? ^ eve r talk seriously togetnet' 

° n ^ r d W I"?' d ^ -P. and personal 

of n 0f ^dl angua ;^ hs h ki ngs agamst Trench' monarch^" 

trad -'ona, art" kUu ^ 5 fr but > Machiavellian calcu^ 

° fMi -cal t2° CraCieS > *e"fi^ end : hi P s - The relatively small 

thei r cot?" ^ W? C ' bases ' and rhe person^ 

; ,,tef -e nobtt ° c ns 2 y : e e : e ual interc ° u - - d ^1^, ^ 

s 7 a cl -s wh 2 stilJ act « as much co „ cre t e „ im agir>e^ 

lnt n % rep,i -^7 ivel ^Peak n ; b c lI,ty - B « bourgeoisie?^ 
of on ' n Ly ° n °«ly bv ^^ne,^ int0 being as a class only' 
^^, 4^*^^^ was connected to 

trough „*■ ^ ex «te nce of ^ B « the' h Cach othef 5 ^ > 
able Th ,nt - |an 8uag e If th °^ands an 7 d ' d c °me to visua lize «» ! 

° lldar,tl « on ^ es$ « ^ s bou r g eois J i s ^ ^< 
JK — "^.namne^ 

■"•»cei a ,„ . ,,9. 
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century Europe in which Latin had been defeated by vernacular print- 
capitalism for something like two centuries, these solidarities had an out- 
ermost stretch limited by vernacular legibilities. To put it another way, 
one can sleep with anyone, but one can only read some people's words. 

Nobilities, landed gentries, professionals, functionaries, and men of the 
market - these then were the potential consumers of the philological revolu- 
tion. But such a clientele was almost nowhere fully realized, and the 
combinations of actual consumers varied considerably from zone to zone. 
To see why, one has to return to the basic contrast drawn earlier between 
Europe and the Americas. In the Americas there was an almost perfect 
isomorphism between the stretch of the various empires and that of their 
vernaculars. In Europe, however, such coincidences were rare, and intra- 
European dynastic empires were basically polyvernacular. In other words, 
power and print-language mapped different realms. 

The general growth in literacy, commerce, industry, communications 
and state machineries that marked the nineteenth century created powerful 
new impulses for vernacular linguistic unification within each dynastic 
realm. Latin hung on as a language-of-state in Austro-Hungary as late as 
the early 1840s, but it disappeared almost immediately thereafter. 
Language-of-state it might be, but it could not, in the nineteenth century, 
be the language of business, of the sciences, of the press, or of literature, 
especially in a world in which these languages continuously interpenetrated 
one another. 

Meantime, vernacular languages-of-state assumed ever greater power 
and status in a process which, at least at the start, was largely unplanned. 
Thus English elbowed Gaelic out of most of Ireland, French pushed Breton 
to the wall, and Castilian reduced Catalan to marginality. In those realms, 
such as Britain and France, where, for quite extraneous reasons, there 
happened to be, by mid-century, a relatively high coincidence of language- 
of-state and language of the population, 26 the general interpenetration 
alluded to above did not have dramatic political effects. (These cases are 
closest to those of the Americas.) In many other realms, of which Austro- 
Hungary is probably the polar example, the consequences were inevitably 
explosive. In its huge, ramshackle, polyglot, but increasingly literate, 
domain the replacement of Latin by any vernacular, in the mid-nineteenth 

26. As we have seen, vernacularization of the languages-of-state in these two realms was 
under way very early. In the case of the UK, the military subjugation of the Gaeltacht early in 
the eighteenth century and theFamine of the 1840s were powerful contributory factors. 
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century, promised enormous advantages to those 
used that print-language, and appeared correspondingly ^ ^ 
did not. I emphasize the word any, since, as we s* by t 
greater detail below, Germans nineteenth century efcv £ , 

wSf ^° Urf ' Gefman 35 some <™* nf *• W "° ne*""" 1 
self" , narion ^«m. (Under these circumstances, on ^ 

native ^T* nario n^n «> arise last in each dynast* „ 

° ut °l thC ° fficiaJ ^macular. And such 

^^zfS^ dimte,es ' k is there(orc ^ 

Editions ir , « M of cu *tomers according » ^ | 
^eo/ s y e " un ^<y, for example, where WrttfW ^ 
Para ^ °fp£?i bw 1 OUf <^ 8 claimed some $ 

SlT* C ° U ^ S ai7 ? ity 3nd an -poverished to***"*, * 
-5° t n h ° flesse ' J ° f Po,ish -ade r rMore typical, 

^ fifst oC^;^ Passionals, and bu-jjd 
-one n e ; p P ^ Naders of 'standing,' the 
nett e 0 f r u marke tin« f^ '. and Geological formulations, , 
^^ep'/^ dientcfcf The ^ble Koraes offers 

° eUfS I^S^Tf** nationalism, in which **** 

a "d a f Wn s which hi'*" 

a few wdividua/s who could at ^ 
readier and <V 



sctn^ IT* CO *"for£ e ™°>™on fc^an earlier an<* <T> 

SS? ^"^ ar f h! ?°*"»- *>™ of these ro^, 

'earn. ^ B ^V***<B of " intJLced to» ** & 

' <he£? h *j* t„ ^ trans,a «d from Italian, ft**,* 

Chlld 'en a « their expense young «*» * , 

Nation, nor pvr^nfini 



Nation, not excepting $ 




*ives art enie " 
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* —V on the spectrum 

Cities „ tUral m **es shared^ ""^ " How far 

ship b natUral ly also varied Z r '"J*" 6 * ^nacularly-imagined com- 
^" een ** —es I ^ deaL . ^^epended on the relarion- 
C ; one mill rmssunanes of nationalism. At one 

An u fr0m *e pe^f »™ t0 heland ' where a Catholic priesthood 

Peasants i n £T 6 „ by j H ° bsbawms "onic comment that: The 

^ aCt -"v P^I^^rf. the Poli ^ revoiutionar.es even though 

^J men and To th Em ° n ° f Serfd ° m ' P refe «-g » massacre 

*is7 lnCrCaSed ' ' 0ffiClalS -'"° BUt eV ^ Where > fa «, 

C> a «w g l o" n T t0 ^ -PPon, with the 

Up IT a " al0 "8 Pnnt eVat '° n ° f kn8Ua8eS they had 

£ b ^^tS,SS Tf ng formuiation - ,The — m ^ie. 

h '"v ltatl0n . c na 7 ,0 ? alls - had to invite the masses into h.story; and 
But it wiU bt L r mten m 3 langUage they » fi demood-- - is 
! and why such thC invitati ° n Came *° seem » 

? ,ddl e-class intellL ' USMaan W " e able to issue " < N airn's 

lnall y to pi racv 8 a Was b y no m ««« the only host), unless we turn 
^ob b 

a f °rrned ° bserVes that " rhe French Revolution was not made or led by 
t0 carry out"* 01 m ° Vement in the modern sense, nor by men attempting 
the kind to a , SyStematic P ro gramme. It hardly even threw up "leaders" of 
tr >e post r ' twentieth century revolutions have accustomed us, until 
en tered th e V ° " ary flgure of Napoleon.'" But once it had occurred, it 
derin 8 conc aCCUmUlat ' ng memor y of Print. The overwhelming and bewil- 
oecarne ' , . enatIon °f events experienced by its makers and its victims 
Va st sh ' ng ~ and W ' tb ' tS 0Wn name: The French Revolution. Like a 
the ex • r ° Cl< W ° rn t0 a rounded boulder by countless drops of water, 
e nce was shaped by millions of printed words into a 'concept' on 

Kan!) l« ?S*S* Ple *' ^ Seton-Watson, Nations and States, pp. 72 (Finland), 145 (Bul- 
10 3 (Persia) a> ' 4 " (Slovakia); Kohn - The A & °f Nationalism, pp. 83 (Egypt) and 

50, The App of Revolution , p. 169. 

51, The Break-up of Britain, p. 340. 

52, The Age of Revolution , p. 80. 
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the printed page, and, in due course, into a model. Why ^ 
w hat n' aimed for, why 'it' succeeded or failed, became subjec ^ 
Polemics on the part of friends and foes: but of its 'it-ness', * 
one ever after had much doubt. » . £ ^ 

. much the same way, the independence movements in' , „ 
became as soon as they were printed about, 'concepts, * 
ndeed blueprints.' I n 'reality,' Bolivars fear of Negro insurr e n( 
anorh u n ' S SUmmonin S °f his indigenes to Peruvianness J 
another chaotically. But printed words washed away the b**< * 

°« of°the Am'' reCaHed " M ' k ^ ared a " inCOn ! eqUen i«- StJI 
repubhcan ' Can ^ Came theSe im ^ imd \*& 

national* mstltutio ^, common citizenships, popular ^ 

opplftes f ^ anthCmS ' etC ' - d < he J '^ da "° n rf *f ST* 
jecthoods' 1T UQ empifeS ' monarchical institutions, absolu" „,„ 

— stunn^rl" 0 ^ 1 ""' Serfdoms > ^ "ft*^ 

, fr °- *e moll " ^ ^^^an the general el.sion' of rn^ ^ 

la nguageof t he' j , the nineteenth century, and or ^ 

« e nerali 2abilitv J^"! , S ° Uthem publics.) Furthermore, the** ^ 
Uy of ^e indeLL blueprint w «e undoubtedly confirmed by* 

meff ect b nentstates - «*' 
model' of ' the y ; n !j * Cond decade of the nineteenth century, 
?* 8'oup s t0 do f" de nt national state was ava.labie fotpira"^ . „f 
f he Vacated o„ wh °7 h re the marginal 12e d vernacular-based 

h l then 3 ^owl ^r"^ been bussed.) But precif > 
H*r Md ^C! e ' " im P° sed «"ain "standards' from* 
" and Po, ish in r ; mpefmis ^le. Even backward and J 

the W? c ' n <if to fC" " 7* hard put to it not to make a 

l08,C ° f ^ Martin s ^ th - oppressed compatriots, « ^ 
Peru v.ani 2ation was at wo ^ lf 

. 33 - Compare- Tj. 

""Pact on Europe Th VCry n «n,e of l * 

■^^p^t^ixs^"'^ «»«» 
sst'SiBSat rfts - 5^"* " " ^ 

N *P°W S g °* F "Mce until after >»' 
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^^S 6 ;^ ^ ~ Hungarians, all of them- it 

n SU V. and a " ° f ^ education, the expansion 

i„ Was "nimaginabU. Americas: serfdom W to go, leeal 

netadi ^le pC ble ~ n0t ^ because the conceptual model was St 



J5. 
were 
«ntui 



J^ 0 ' that this was a clear-cut matter. Half the subjects of the Kingdom of Hungary 
" Magyar. Only one third of the serfs were Magyar-speakers. In the early nineteenth 



non 

y, t 



ne high Magyar aristocracy spoke French or German; the middle and lower nobility 
"versed in a d °g-Latin strewn with Magyat, but also with Slovak, Serb, and Romanian 
Pressions as well as vernacular German. . . .' lgnotus, Hungary, PP- 45-46, and 81. 



Official Nationalism 
and Imperialism 



well* 



In the course of the nineteenth century, and especially in J 1 *.*^^ 
philological-lexicographic revolution and the rise ot ^ 
nationalist movements, themselves the products, not °W ^ C ul tU ( 
but of the elephantiasis of the dynastic states, created >ncr ^ ^ s e 
and therefore political, difficulties for many dynasts. For, «* jng to 
the fundamental legitimacy of most of these dynasties had ^ 
w«n nationalness. Romanovs ruled over Tatars and bjgb tf 

Armenmns, R ussians and Finns Habsburgs wer e pe^ , A u* 
Magyars and Croats, Slovaks and Italians, Ukra.nian* *> ^ 
^ermans Hanoverians presided over Bengalis and Qu^* 0 *' ^ 
W and Irish, EngIish and ^ ( Q « the condne „t, 

"vatus dynaStk families often ruled in differCnt i < 

bSS' "T nadonali ^ should «* assigned to B°^>^ 

^ Bava^ a' nd Greecef ° hen2 ° llernS ta Prussia and ^ uman ' a ' * ^ 

C^LtZ S f ° r eSSendall y administrative P^fi* 

languages-ofi,;//'" 6 ^ Speeds - se »^ on certain prin^ J 

"nselfconscious ink the ' choice ' of language essentially » 

The lexico 8ra ; h t entan r Ce ° f COnv ™ce. ^ ? 

spread, the conviction^ , " Euro P e - h °wever, created, andg r Jc, 

personal pr0 pe rtv 0 f kngua g« (in Europe at least) were, so *> 
Percy of q u,te specific <f ^ 



Phonal property 0 f gUages < in Europe at least) were, SO 
It is nice that wh gf ° U P S ~ theif ^ ^ 

^^V^^J^T^ h- not been jjjj, 

) Have IJ^J^C^S *- ' «ft .I " 



viantagenets), Welsh IT i 7 elev enth tenturv- empire has not if" ,, of rJ" 

(Hanovetians) have cl J h $> ' Sc °" ^ » m0tle y P"^' °[ fiX 

-volution and apLTy m C o f ™ ' ^e No" <H ° USC ° f °™« c) 
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readers - 

titled t ^ moreover th at these groups, imagined as communities, were 
Cal ince^' aut °nomous place in a fraternity of equals. The philologi- 
*hich dV" 165 thUS presented the d y nasts with a disagreeable dilemma 
tha n i n ' ^ fail t0 shar pen ov er time. Nowhere is this dilemma clearer 
Joseph 1 1 CaSe ° f Aust to-Hungary. Wr >en the enlightened absolutist 
Uti n t p ° ded early in the 1780s t0 switch the la nguage of state from 
lat >gua° , etman ' he did not fi ght, for instance, against the Magyar 
basis oT k ^ f ° U8ht againSt the Latin • ■ • • He thought that ' on the 
*ork° ^ mediaeval Lwin administration of the nobility, no effective 
of a 10 * e Merest of the masses could have been carried on. The necessity 
Petem" 8 language connecting all parts of his empire seemed to him a 
lan Pt0ty daim - Under this necessity he could not choose any other 

und^ than Getman < the onl y one which had a vast cukure and Uterature 2 
lnd " ltsSw ay and which had a considerable minority in all his provinces.' 
^ ee . the Habsburgs were not a consciously and consequentially Ger- 
E an,Zln 8 Power .... There were Habsburgs who did not even speak German. 
J etl . those Habsburg emperors who sometimes fostered a policy of Ger- 
anuation were not led in their efforts by any nationalistic point of view, 
. ut their measures were dictated by the intent of unification and universal- 
'7 0f thei t empire." Their essential aim was Hausmacht. After the middle 
the ni neteenth century, however, German increasingly acquired a double 
sta tus: •universal-imperial' and particular-national'. The more the dynasty 
Passed German in its first capacity, the more it appeared to be siding with 
«S German-speaking subjects, and the more it aroused antipathy among 
test. Yet if it did not so press, indeed made concessions to other 
lan 8uages, above all Hungarian, not only was unification set back, but ^ 
German-speaking subjects allowed themselves to feel and 
threatened to be hated simultaneously as champion or the o 
ttaitor to them. (In much the same way, the Ottomans came to be y 
Turkish-speakers as apostates and by non-Turk,sh-s P eakers as Wah : J 

Insofar as all dynasts by mid-century were using , 
language-of-state, "and also because of the rapidly rising prestige 

h had refused to cake the 

2. jtai, The DMMto. P- »t ta ^^"fj^eSitted him to respecting the 
coronation oath as King of Hungary because th.s would p . 47 . 

'constitutional' privileges of the Magyar nob.l.ty. lgnotu 

5. Ibid., p. 137. Emphasis added. Magyar finally replaced U»» 

4. One could argue that a long era closed .n 1M4 dog . Utln was in fa r he 

language-of-state in the Kingdom «j^JS££Z* well into the nineteenth century. 
vernacular of the Magyar middle and lower 
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Europe of the national idea, there was a disce ^ s a beckon'"« n J sil 
Euro-Mediterranean monarchies to sidle towaf were fretf K 
identification. Romanovs discovered they ^ ^ they *e 
Hanoverians that they were English, Hohenzol e Rom j 

mans - and with rather more difficulty their cou^ ,^^0' > 
Greek, and so forth. On the other hand, these ne _ an d s 



0" 



up legitimacies which, in an age of capitalism, S nJ shee r antiqUl jj cas 1 
could less and less safely rest on putative sacral,t ^ aiser VlM® ^ 
the other hand, they also posed new dangers. it a h£ ^ ^ ^ 



himself as 'No. I German,' he implicitly conceded ^ofl 

Jerma 

0 m o> 
18, h< 

his implied word. Acting in the name of the German ' v 

-- usual cu l So 



J<aw W<w that he had a te P iese ^ go g 1 a v** 1 *^ id 

the wake of the disaster that overtook Germany m W 10 ' ■ ^ c ' ¥ ,.,) 



therefore could, in principle, be a /n»Aw to his fe,,oW " of to * h * 
inconceivable in the dynasty's heyday. Traitor to w he ^ ;' : 
rh» „,„i„. „r-i._ j- i i. n^rmanv in 1/* ' Cl" 



to 



politicians (publicly) and the General Staff (with its usu4 
sent him packing from the Fatherland to an obscure Dutc ^ j( 

Reza Pahlavi, having cast himself, not as Shah, but as Shah ^ * 



naviug cast nimseir, not as ou<«<, » ij cti v - . 

be branded traitor. That he himself accepted, not the ye [^ c0 ^\ 

lp 0 

,1 

jet, he kissed the earth for the photographers and announced - .^ 
taking a cv,„n ■ , ° .. . . , •_ This ^ 



•.••mwh- inai ne nimseir oLicfjitu, — mail 1-iiS 

were, the jurisdiction of the national court, is shown by a s ^ 0 { 

the moment of his departure into exile. Before climbing t e ^ 1 
ler hf V;„ — i _ . - . i minceo " . i;f 



taking a srna ll quantity of sacred Iranian soil with him. This 
ftom a film abQut g^^j.^ K . ng ed * 

I he naturalizations' of Europe's dynasties - maneuvers that f H ^ 
^any ca , es some _ ^ w w ha jol) 

•T^ri' C3llS '° ffic,al n«ionalisms,' 5 of which Czarist R^' * 
kn ° Wn ™ ple - These ' offi ™' nationalisms' c* „ 
dynalT^ " a mCanS fof Combi "-8 naturalization with reten" J 
-nee the Middie 'w"" 1 " ^ ^ 

tight, skin of rh, ° r ' t0 pUt k another w ay, for stretching tn 



resented a violent con? 0 " 5 ^P"' 3 " 0 " of the Czar's subjects fl£ 
' COnSO ° US Weldi <* of two opposing political d** 



ton. 



overlooks anal Sri8htlysard °"ic at the Atal the b ™ -"ends only » \ p< 
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^'Wizar^ qU ' te nCW " (While there is a certain analogy with, say, the 
remains TiT ° f ^ Americas and the Philippines, one central difference 
* ete Pro A- CUltural con quistadors of late-nineteenth-century Czardom 
Cet »tury m8 ft ° m a selfconscious Machiavellism, while their sixteenth- 
H> at i s P anis h ancestors acted out of an unselfconscious everyday prag- 
Cw «w«o f r " f ° r them teallv 'Hispanization' - rather it was simply 

The k hCatheilS and ^vages.) 
^ynastic^ t0 . Sltuatin 8 'official nationalism' - willed merger of nation and 
th e ? mplre ~ is t0 ^member that it developed after, and in reaction to, 
these nationa l movements proliferating in Europe since the 1820s. If 
now " atl0nalisms w ere modelled on American and French histories, so 
ey kecame modular in turn. 6 It was only that a certain inventive 
r^ionau" 1 ** requited t0 P*™" the em P ire to appear attractive in 
To ' ^ 

mod°f am S ° me pers P ective on this whole process of reactionary , secondary 
0 elll ng, we may profitably consider some parallel, yet usefully contrast- 
m 8 cases. 

H ° W UtleaSy Roma nov autocracy initially felt at 'taking to the streets' is 
silently shown by Seton-Watson. 7 As noted earlier, the language of the 
° Urt ln St - Petersburg in the eighteenth century was French, while that of 
* Ucl > of the provincial nobility was German. In the aftermath of 
1Na Poleon's invasion, Count Sergei Uvarov, in an official report ol UfcM, 
P to Posed that the realm should be based on the three principles of Auto- 
cra ey, Orthodoxy, and Nationality (natstonalnost). If the first two were old 
th e third was quite novel - and somewhat premature in an age when halt 
nation' were still serfs, and more than half spoke a ™> t ^ ton f* 
°ther than Russian. Uvarov's report won him the post of Mimst " 
Education, but little more. For another half-century Czarism res 
Uvarovian enticements. It was not until the reign of Alex** 
1881-94) that Russif.cat.on became official ^n the 

Ukrainian, Finnish, Lett and other nationalisms had appta ^ 
Empire. Ironically enough, the first ^^^Zuertreu - such 
against precisely those 'nationalities' which had been mo 

6- There i, an instructive parallel to all this ,n the P^^^fS^^y °> J 1 "' 
tHausewitz and Gneisenau who in a ^ on8 « fo r the erect.on of the great modular 
spontaneous innovations of the French Revo u nine teenth century, 

profess.onally-officered, stand.ng. conscr.pt army of the 
7. Ibid., pp. 85-87. 




84 pulso^ 
as the Baltic Germans. In 1887, Russian W *^ d * province*^!, 
language of instruction in all state schools in the a sC hool s 
lowest primary classes, a measure 

later extended to P ^hed <° [K 
In 1893, the University of Dorpat, one of the most ^ Getf 0 * 0 ^ 
in the imperial domains, was closed down because i ^ a P 10 oS c 
lecture-rooms. (Recall that hitherto German | 3 f ffl0ve me nt) ' 0|1 of 
language-of-state, »o/ the voice of a popular nation alts ^ R£v0 | u ti ^ . 
on. Seton- Watson even goes so far as to venture 1 . 3 f RuSS ific3t' on jiiSl 
1905 was 'as much a revolution of non-Russians again* 
was a revolution of workers, peasants, and radical in ^ ^ 0 \M 
autocracy. The two revolts were of course connected: r ^ ^ f)<f , r s, 
was in fact most bitter in non-Russian regions, with o ^ 
vian peasants, and Georgian peasants as protagonists. ^ » 

At the same time, it would be a big mistake to supp^ ^ j£j rn 
Russ.ficat.on was a poJ lcV) it did not achieve o ^ t 

purposes - marshalling a growing 'Great Russian' national- n ,t 
^rone. And not simply on the basis of sentiment. Enormous opr , fl r b 



were 



a fter all available for Russian functionaries and enWP^j 



vast bureaucracy and expanding market that the empire p«°* ^ 0 » 
Ru«° interest 'ng than Alexander III, Russifying Cztf e n » 
EnS IS 5* COntem P«tary Victoria von Saxe-Coburg-Go th3 . ^ 
inltst ^ " Em P-s of India. Actually her d* ^ 

—1 o;?^" ^ » represents emblematically d* ^ ^ 

of a London i **" nad ° n and em P ke -' J Her rdgn m Is *' tH 
Ratification kl ° fficial nationalism' which has strong affini" 
this affinity is k n f PUfSUed in St - Petersburg. A good way to «* 
In ^ 1 '°;f Udinal »rnpa„son. hy 
Was «o Scottish /fir ' to ^ T °m Na,rn raises the problem of *W in 
Sp,te of a risi n * tlo "alist movement in the late eighteenth ^ 
'igentsia.-'-Hobsba^ 5 f^'*^"* and a very distinguished , js . 
cussion with t ^ W ™ h « Petemptorijy dismisscd Nairn's thoog^ „ e 
^ » have dema^ef -' k « P-e anachronism ro exp* # 
° ded an .ndepe„ d e nt state at this time.'" V" " 



8 ' Ib 'd., p. 87 . 



9' This weld's d' ' 

» S^?52r S « - ^ J* ~— *« British *«* - ^ 
"' ^ Ructions,';' ' PP - I06ff. - 
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teca U that Ro • 

lnd epend ,atIUn Fratlklin . who co-signed the American Declaration of 
to t h ink e " Ce '. was five years before David Hume, we may be inclined 
the A\(c , ' ud 8"»ent itself a shade anachronistic. 12 It seems to me that 

0 nthe " an Q their resolution - lie elsewhere. 
Gotland' 0 hand ' thete ' S Nairn s 8 ood nationalist tendency to treat his 
cheque" Unpt °b le matic, primordial given. Bloch reminds us of the 

^ W anCeStry of this ' entit y' . observing that the ravages of the Danes 
Month ' ^ Conc l ueror destroyed forever the cultural hegemony of 
em Anglo-Saxon Northumbria, symbolized by such luminaries as 
" cu m and Bede: 15 

JT 0f the northern zone was detached for ever from England proper. Cut 
Jrom other populations of Anglo-Saxon speech by the settlement of the 
•Kings in Yorkshire, the lowlands round about the Northumbrian citadel ot 
tdmburgh fen under the domination of the Celtic chie fs of the hills. Thus the 
^'ngual kingdom of Scotland was by a sort of backhanded stroke a creat.on 
the Scandinavian 



And 



— ' Scandinavian invasions. 
Seton-Watson, for his part, writes that the Scottish language:' 4 

d ^eloped from the flowing together of Saxon and French, though with less of 
** latter, and with rather more from Celtic and Scandinavian sources than 
so "th. This language was spoken not only in the east of Scotland but a 
»» northern England. Scots, or northern English,' was spoken 
wurt and by the social elite (who might or might not also speak Oael u 
«W « W the Lowland population as a whole. It was the language of th po 
Robett Henryson and William Dunbar. It might have developers* ^ 
I'terary l anguage into modcrn times had n0 t the union ot «™ m (he 

brought the predominance of southern English through its ext 
court, administtation and upper class of Scotland. 
The key point here is that already in the early seventeenth 
P"ts of what WQuld Qne day ^ imagined as &otta ™ - ded a minim al 
"Peaking and had immediate access to print-Engli sh, p ^ the 
degree 0 f Uteracy existed . Then in the early eign 
English-speaking Lowlands collaborated with London 

«. In a book significantly entitled ^^^^^^^ 
Wills argues in fact that the national* : Jett erson ^ eminences ot the 

«ot by Locke but by Hume, Hutcheson, Adam Sm.tn, 
Enlightenment. 

13. Feudal Society, I, P- 42 - 

14. Nations and Stales, pp. 30-31- 




minating the Gaeltacht. In neither ^ Mg l^^ *J 

Anglicizing policy pursued - '« ^ eCtlve I y *>I^ „ 

byproduct. Butcornbined they had ett y, ^ 

of nationalism, any poss.bihty of a b sty 1 

nationalist movement. Why not one ffi 0 fa * ^# 

answer is given by Nairn in passing, when b ^ ce „tury c , 
tual migration southwards from the oti . 9* ^> 

But there was more than an intellectual ^ < 

came south to legislate, and ^^^^K 
London's markets. In effect, in complete con i ^ a ll tn j. 

(and to a lesser extent Ireland), ^ «*» rf) ^ 

paths towards the centre. (Compare the cJe £nth cent 

German-reading Hungarians to Vienna in the £ ^ ^ j, t 

had yet to become an 'English' language. j t j s tP> it ot' 

The same point can be made from a **«°!^ n 0 f oV*** put * 
seventeenth century London resumed an acq . y eafS ' > 0 „jlC 

arrested since the disastrous ending to the Hun ^ 0 f g p«el* - oW 
'spirit' of these conquests was still fundamental y ^ ^ |o 
Nothing more stunningly confirms this than t ^ the t £f . 

became 'British' twenty years after Victoria s le d by * \ 

other words, until after the 1857 Mutiny, 'In d,a * ^ nat ion' sta ^ 
cial enterprise - not by a state, and certainly not by Cq{(1? ^ s d 
But change was on the way. When the East India ^ ^"l' 
came up for renewal in 1813, Parliament mandate ^ 0 r 
100,000 rupees a year for the promotion of native educat > ^ ^ uy ^ 
«d 'Western.' In 1823, a Committee of Public 
Bengal; and in 1834, Thomas Babington Macaulay bee* 
J" c ™ittee. Declaring that 'a single shelf of a good W £ y ti C 
tJT? Wh ° ,e nat,ve literature of India and Arabia, j£f tP 
Uval T 1 " 8 year his notorious 'Minute on Education . ^ ^ 
Enghsh^' 5 reCOmme "dations went into immediate ^ eCt ) a y'* 0* 
ineSe UCa , t,0nal » ™ » be introduced which, in j ,n 

«lou7 buT°F V"° Uld Cfeate a dass of persons, Indian tf J 

***- ^ftX^* - - W„ ^, pp . 337-3* 



*ilmHj| 



1836, 



he 



attach H Wh ° has received an En 8 Usn education ever remains sincerely 
plan 1 1 ° his religion. It is my firm belief [so they always werel that if our 
the i0n are foUowe d tip, there will not be a single idolater among 

Actable classes in Bengal thirty years hence. 

Be'*' 5 hete > to be sure, a certain naive optimism, which reminds us of 

se e a T * B ° 8 ° ta half a centur Y earlier - But the ™P° nant thing " ^ ™ 
turn ,°" 8 - tan 8 e BO years'.) policy, consciously formulated and pursued, to 

* platers,' not so much into Christians, as into people culturally 
Jf ' despite the » irremediable colour and blood. A sort of mental 

Venation is i ntended) which) when compared with Fermin's physi- 
e *7 ne ' Shw ^ that, like so much else in the Victorian age, imperialism made 
^ous progress in daiminess ln event> Lt can be safely said that 
^ *is point on, all over the expanding empire, if at different speeds, 
^layism was pursued. » . nnrom . 
L'ke Russification, Anglicization naturally also offered rosy opportun 
tles * armies of middle-class metropolitans (not least ' /^j 
tl0n «ies, schoolmasters, merchants, and planters - who quickly ^ 

* over the vast, permanently sunlit realm. Nonetheless there^ ^ 

difference between the empires ruled from St. ^tersbu^an ^ ^ 
Czardom remained a 'continuous continental domain ^ ^ 
operate and arctic zones of Eurasia. One could, so to spe • ^ of 
0ne end of it to the other. Linguistic kinship with the bla and 
E «tern Europe, and - to put it pleasantly - historic poU ^ ^ 
economic ties with many non-Slavic peoples, meant ^ imperrn eable. i0 
ln -g> the barriers on the road to St. Petersburg ^" f primarily tropi- 
T *e British Empire, on the other hand, was a grat>- K ^ rf the 

^ possessions scattered over every continent ' istic , cultural, even 
Ejected peoples had any long-standing ^^Iposed to one another 
Political and economic, ties with the »«^^ J*«*» of Old Mas- 
'n the Jubilee Year, they resembled those 

, in 1905 of the Kuala 

18. Smith, India, p. 339- , accoun t of the f° und,n « irony , as 'the Malay 

19. See. for example, Roffs poker-fe «d* .rt ^',^* cteses - 
Kangsar Malay College, which ou.ckly ^ o« * descendants of 
Eton 'Ttueto Macaulaysprescnpnons.^P P e early boarded pp 100 _ 105 . 

i.e. the compliant Malay "'""i^ff. The Ori&i»> of Malay- 
various Malay sultans. «™* s w£ re another story. 
20. The trans-Ural popu" 



Wt °te that: 18 
Hindu 
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88 w hi* eve "' U ' 

ters hastily assembled by English and American million" 

ally turn into solemnly imperial state museums. ^ reCO jJ e ctionS o ^ 

The consequences are well illustrated by the bitter ^ St! 
Chandra Pal, who, in 1932, a century after Macaulay 
angry enough to write that Indian Magistrates: 



had not only passed a very rigid test on the same ttr atjve pen . | j¥e d 

the service, but had spent the very best years of the ^ P r ^7.^i & 

youth in Er.gland. Upon their return to their h« m '' la " rfjpousiy (° n0 u „ s tt* 

in the same style as their brother Civilians, and almo f( 



j a yS 1 



youcn in tr.gland. Upon their return to men »<>-•■- ^ 
in the same style as their brother Civilians, and aW » ^ 
social conventions and the ethical standards of the a ^ j v j)j a ,. r ^ 
India-born [sic - compare our Spanish-American creo e j ^ ^ ft u 
cut himself off from his parent society, and lived and mo ^ a „J 0 * j|fl , 
in the atmosphere so beloved of his British colleagues. ^ ^ jfic e to ^ ^ 
w<« <w much an Englishman as any Englishman. It was no srn^ ^ ^ ^ 
because in this way he completely estranged himself fro ^ . . ■ ^ 
own people and became socially and morally a pariah arno b ^.^a 
was as much a wnw^r /„ his own native land as the Europe 
country. e fS 

j, straw . 

So far, so Macaulay. Much more serious, however, was that S ^ 

their native land were still condemned - no less fatally than ^ 
can Creoles - to an • irr3tional . anent subo rdination to , p» 
-«urrangos. ,t was not „ , ^ „ hoW Angl* 

also T' r a,WayS barred fr ™ *e uppermost peaks of the R ^ # 
go barred from movement outside its pVrimeters - laterally; .-J e ly 
est an«r; ° r H ° n « Ko "«. and vertically to the metropole- <#* + 
:i SOdCty ° f h ' s «wn plople' he might be, b* ^ 
v «ied with th t0 SCrVe 3m0ng them - < To be sure ' Wh ° ' ll ) 
We shall be ln?u etCh ,° f Brkish quests on the subcontinent- (o 

the "se of twenSth 8 " COnsec l uences of official fo< °' 

Purposes here, what " Ce " tUry Asian and African nationalism*- ^ 
thousands of Pal s a „ " , to be dressed is that Anglicization P p 

Cental contrad^n ^fT'^ ^ ^ 

2.. see hi5 „ Enghsh of ficial nationalism, i.e. tht 

"vely part „f British I n d * ° ffieia1 ' wc*!* 3 ? '-32. Emphases added. ^ 
^ «" the police It a B ntil ,937 - ^Z T Bu ™^ but Burma was ^ 
immigrants,' i.e. wefe Bnt >* Malaya and s in subordinate cap*'"' 1 * „■ ^ 

■«* is on »ffl* 2 S* abk '^ >>ut they served as 

"umbers to South andTas t fc"' 7* ^ *t evf" ^ Note that 

Afr '". and even to the c^ Pr " f «sionals, moved * 



for 



1 
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al ^ a ys tem ° f emplre and na «on. I say 'nation' advisedly, because it is 
^ r ight ng l ° acc0unl for tnese Pals m terms of racism. No one in 
Cet >tury Enpl"^ W0U ^ ^ Cny the P r °f° uncu y tacist character of nineteenth- 
- Australia M lrnperialism - But the Pals also existed in the white colonies 
^'masters ^ Canada and South Africa. English and Scottish 

Wic y- Ana" alS ° SWatmed there > and Anglicization was also cultural 
Scots in the' ^ *° t0 them tlle loo P in 8 upward path still open to the 
Serve in ^ Vl! Sl " eenrtl century was closed. Anglicized Australians did not 
Until quite 1 m ° r Manchester > ana n ot even in Ottawa or Capetown. Nor, 
Only , ° n ' couW the Y become Governors-General in Canberra. 23 
nation. § En 8 lish ' did, i.e. members of a half-concealed English 

StounT r arS bef0te the East India Com P an y lost its Indian huntin 8- 
do *n the ° mm0clore Perr y with bis black ships peremptorily battered 
Af ter x l^ h that fot so lon 8 had ke pt Japan in self-imposed isolation, 
ftoku ' self " confiden ce and inner legitimacy of the Bakufu 
i m ^ aWa Sh °gunate regime) were rapidly undermined by a conspicuous 
Joi (R ^ m faCe ° f the Penetrating West. Under the banner of Sonno 
tank' eV6re Soverei 8 n ' ^I* 1 the Barbarians), a small band of middle- 
vln 8 samurai, primarily from the Satsuma and Choshu han, finally 



ovetth 
tionall 



re w it in 1868. Among the reasons for their success was an excep- 
ly crea tive absorption, especially after I860, of the new Western 
' f ' UUtar y science systematized since 1815 by Prussian and French staff pro- 
«sionals. They were thus able to make effective use of 7 ,300 ultra-modern 
1 «» (most of them American Civil War scrap), purchased from an English 
ar ms-merchant. 2 * 'In the use of guns ... the men of Choshu had such 

bc 23 To ^ sure, by late Edwardian times, a few 'white colonials' did migrate to London and 
u ame members of Parliament or prominent press-lords. . . 



. M - Here the key figure was Omura Masujiro (1824- 1869), the ^W ta te rf » 
V«K-se Army'. A low-ranking Choshu samurai, he started his career by W^WJ™^ 
^'dicine through Durch-language manuals. (It will be recalled that unt.1 1854 ^the Dutch 
"«e the only Westerners permitted access to Japan, and this access was 

the island of Desluma off the Bakufu-controlled port of Nagasaki.) On J™*^ 
Tekijyuku i„ Osaka, then the best Dutch-language training centre m the country h^r ^ 

home to pracrise medicine - but without much success. In 1855, ne . 

U^aiima as instructor in Western learning, with a foray to Nagasak. to 

(He designed and supervised rhe building of japan's first steamsh.p on &gpm» ^ ^ 
manuals.) His chance came alter Perry's arrival; he moved to i. Bakufu's top 

insttucrot at what would become the National Military Academy ™^J*™l ot £ 
research office for the study of Western texts. Hi, transla .ons ^^^^ to 
especially on Napoleon's innovations in strategy and tact.es, won mm 
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mastery that the old blood and thunder slash and cut methods were quite 
useless against them.' 25 

Once in power, however, the rebels, whom we remember today as the 
Meiji oligarchs, found that their military prowess did not automatically 
guarantee political legitimacy. If the Tenno ('Emperor') could quickly be 
restored with the abolition of the Bakufu, the barbarians could not so easily 
be expelled. 26 Japan's geopolitical security remained just as fragile as before 
1868. One of the basic means adopted for consolidating the oligarchy's 
domestic position was thus a variant of mid-century 'official nationalism,' 
rather consciously modelled on Hohenzollern Prussia-Germany. Between 
1868 and 1871, all residual local 'feudal' military units were dissolved, 
giving Tokyo a centralized monopoly of the means of violence. In 1872, 
an Imperial Rescript ordered the promotion of universal literacy among 
adult males. In 1873, well before the United Kingdom, Japan introduced 
conscription. At the same time, the regime liquidated the samurai as a 
legally-defined and privileged class, an essential step not only for (slowly) 
opening the officer corps to all talents, but also to fit the now 'available' 
nation-of-citizens model. The Japanese peasantry was freed from subjection 
to the feudal ^-system and henceforth exploited directly by the state and 
commercial-agricultural landowners. 27 In 1889, there followed a Prussian- 
style constitution and eventually universal male suffrage. 

In this orderly campaign the men of Meiji were aided by three half- 
fortuitous factors. First was the relatively high degree of Japanese ethnocul- 
tural homogeneity resulting from two and a half centuries of isolation and 
internal pacification by the Bakufu. While the Japanese spoken in ICyu^ 



writings as a !, J*,™ M militar V ^viser. In 1864-65, he proved the relevance of hk 
Meiji Minister nfw/ t0mmand « the Choshu civil war. Subsequently he became the fi 
and eUnTadon TZ' drew "? the revolutionary plans for mass consc^™ 

outraged samura, W IT™ ' taste - For his P*"" """"""ted £j ,0n 

202-204, 267-280 M Cra ' 8 ' Cte,hB ,he M " J ' R "' 0ra '""'' es Peciai ly *" 

'"Man, p 0 "j e i mporarv Japanese observer, quoted in E. Herbert Norman, Soldier and p 

26. They knew this from h t ^*~nt 
Celled half the Sat S umarZ„'fT P<:r u SOnal "P^nce. In 1862, an English squ^ 

naval unit destroyed the Ctesh- Ka « osr "ma; in 1864, a joint American, Dutch, and R had 
Militarism, pp. 146-47. ' nu coastal fortifications at Shimonoseki. John M. Maki f ng, «sh 

27. All this reminds one of those r ' Jafier "ej r 
Bluchers impassioned plea to Berli ,™ rms a «omplished in Prussia after 18 10 i n ^ 

P 130; Cf. Gordon A. Craig, 7* P 2 Us / ""ional army!' Vagts, A History 0 /M^° n ^ to 
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was largely incomprehensible in Honshu, and even Edo-Tokyo and 
Kyoto-Osaka found verbal communication problematic, the half-Sinified 
ideographic reading-system was long in place throughout the islands, and 
thus the development of mass literacy through schools and print was easy 
and uncontroversial. Second, the unique antiquity of the imperial house 
(Japan is the only country whose monarchy has been monopolized by a 
single dynasty throughout recorded history), and its indubitable 
Japanese-ness (contrast Bourbons and Habsburgs), made the exploitation of 
the Emperor for official-nationalist purposes rather simple. Third, the 
penetration of the barbarians was abrupt, massive, and menacing enough 
for most elements of the politically-aware population to rally behind a 
programme of self-defence conceived in the new national terms. It is worth 
emphasizing that this possibility had everything to do with the timing of 
Western penetration, i.e. the 1860s as opposed to the 1760s. For by then, 
in dominant Europe, the 'national community' had been coming into its 
own for half a century, in both popular and official versons. In effect, 
self-aefence could be fashioned along lines and in accordance with what 
were coming to be 'international norms'. 

TV*** the gamble paid off, in spite of the terrible sufferings imposed on 
the peasantry by the ruthless fiscal exactions required to pay for a 
murii'^s-kased programme of industrialization, was certainly due in part 
to tr» e sln gle-minded determination of the oligarchs themselves. Fortunate 
to come to power in an era in which numbered accounts in Zurich lay in an 
undreamed-of future, they were not tempted to move the exacted surplus 
outside J a pan. Fortunate to rule in an age when military technology was 
still advancing at a relative amble, they were able, with their catch-up 
armaments programme, to turn Japan into an independent military power 
by the end of the century. Spectular successes by Japan's conscript army 
ag^ inSt China in 1894-5, and by her navy against Czardom in 1905, p us 
th e annexation of Taiwan (1895) and Korea (1910), all consciously prop- 
agandized through schools and print, were extremely valuable in creating 
tH e general impression that the conservative oligarchy was an authe " 
re presentative of the nation of which Japanese were coming to imag. 
^emselves members. . ,. . „ rt .. even 

^ That this nationalism took on an aggressive imperialist chara ter even 
^tside ruling circles, can best be accounted for by two actors, the legacy 
°J Japan's long isolation and the power of the official-nauonal modeb 
^ruyama shrewdly points out that all nationalisms « Europe arose in 



/ I 
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context 



™ of a traditional pluralism of interacting dynastic states - as I put it 
earlier, Latin's European universalism never had a political correlate: 

National consciousness in Europe therefore bore from its inception 
of a consciousness of international society. It was a self-evi en p^ 
disputes among sovereign states were conflicts among m epe ^ 
of this international society. Precisely for this reason war, ^ ' 

come to occupy an important and systematic place in mternatio 

Centuries of Japanese isolation, however, meant that: 

ro tally a bsent. The advo- 

an awareness of equality in international affairs was y re Iations from 
cates of expulsion [of the barbarians] viewed ,nternat ' remacy 0 f superiors 
positions within the national hierarchy based on the su P^ na) hierarc hy were 
over inferiors. Consequently, when the premises of the na ^^.^ pro blems 
transferred horizontally into the international sphere, ,n J^ d , n the a bsence 
were reduced to a single alternative: conquer or be com j i " ernationa | relations, 
of any higher normative standards with which to gauge ID defensivcncss w jl| 
power politics is bound to be the rule and yesterday s tirni 
become today's unrestrained expansionism. 

Secondly, the oligarchy's prime models were the ^ [i ' n ^^\J m { a g 
ties of Europe. Insofar as these dynasties were more an ^ ^ 

themselves in national terms, while at the same time exp ^ ^ 
power outside Europe, it is not surprising that the model siio rf 
understood imperially. » As the parcellization of Africa at the LJ 
Berlin (1885) showed, great nations were global conquerors^ 

should 

'We then to argue that for Japan to be accepted as 'great, she ^ 
turn Tenno into Emperor and launch overseas adventures even 
ate to the game and had a lot of catching up to do. Few of 
harper sense of the way these residues impinged on the cons cms x ^ 
the reading population than the following formulation by the 
nationalist ideologue and revolutionary Ki/lkki (^^D.^ 
nfluential N lhon Kano m an Taiko [Outline for the Reconstruction 
JapanJ, published in 1924:" 

29.' ST S^o 7 ^' and Bth ^ ^J*"™' P ° U ' kS ' P 

- A 3 Lr U H U tkily ' °" ly a,tCrnatiw to th < officially-nationalizing dynastic states of the time 
Austro-Hungary - was not among the powers with a significant presence in the Far East. 
SI. As translated and cited in Richard Storry, The Double Patriots, p. 38. 
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wealth all over the world; and Russia is a great landowner in occupation of the 
.hern half of the globe, japan with her scattered fringe [sic] of islands is 

m not v ? T ' She haS the "8 ht t0 dtdare war on the big 
2" sodalists of the West contradict themselves when they 

STc ndem! S " U8gk ' t0 the proletanat at h «™ and « the «* 

7> " a8ed W 4 Pr ° ktariat am ° n 8 natio -. - -""ansm and 
uniust authority U l^Tu^™ ^ daSS 10 Unitt t0 overthrow 

» Japan to perfect h \ untonditional a PP™val should be given 

unjust international I fr ^ ^ makt W ' ir for the re «ification of 

claims possession „fi ln the name of rational «>cial democracy Japan 

Possession of Australia and Eastern Siberia. 

It remains only to adrl r u L 
"tion a la Macaula " 6 emp ' re expanded after 190 °- J a Panifi- 

'nterwar years Kor^ ^ Selftonsciousl y pursued as state policy. In the 
break of the PacifiTw Ta ' Wa " eSe dnd Manc hurians, and, after the out- 
jected to policies fo v' ButmeSe ' lnd °nesians and Filipinos, were sub- 
in 8 practice. And" • ° h the Eur °pean model was an established work- 
Taiwanese or Bur ^ ^ BrUish Empire ' Japanified Koreans, 
barred. They migh ^ passages t0 the rnetropole absolutely 

nev « preside over 1 ^ J apanese perfectly, but they would 

zor >es of origin ^ CCtUres ln Hor >shu, or even be posted outside their 

Hav '»g considered rh» u 
lm P°rtant to stres 6 * Vat ' ed CaSCS ° f ' official nationalism', it is 

states with no se " *" m ° del COuld ^ self consciously followed by 
in which the rul' P° wer pretensions, so long as they were states 

th -« world-wide ClaSSes or lea ding elements in them felt threatened by 
SOr > between twcT^ °* ^ nati °nally-imagined community. A compari- 
ma Y prove i ° SUCh states - s 'am and Hungary-within-Austro-Hungary, 
M e --. nstr uctive. 

def ended hT 6 " 11 ** 417, the lon B- rei gningChulalongkorn(r. 1868-1910), 
"markedly fro tCalm ft ° m We stern expansionism in a style that differed 
British B ° m lhat ol his Japanese opposite number." Squeezed between 
shewed ^ Mala y a > and French Indochina, he devoted himself to a 

serious mampulative diplomacy rather than attempting to build up a 
In a w 3 a War machine - (A Ministry of War was not established until 1894.) 
w ere ^ ^ rem ' nds °ne of eighteenth-century Europe, his armed forces 
Chi Pnmarily a motley array of Vietnamese, Khmer, Lao, Malay, and 
ln ese mercenaries and tributaries. Nor was anything much done to push 

tu \ follow >"g section is a condensed version of part of my Studies of the Thai State: 
itate °f Thai Studies, .n Eliezer B. Ayal (ed.), The StaU of Thai Studies. 



1 s stem. fcV; 

an official nationalism through a modernized educm ° n ^ „ deca* 
primary education was not made compulsory till more t ^ ^ fou^ 
his death, and the country's first university was not set up ^he- 
decades after the founding of the Imperial University in ^ 0 oi- 
less, Chulalongkorn regarded himself as a modernizer. But ^ 
els were not the United Kingdom or Germany, but rat ^ p j. 
beamtemtaaten of the Dutch East Indies, British Malaya, ^ g0 v- 
Following these models meant rationalizing and centrali*"^^ & 
emment, eliminating traditional semi-autonomous tributary ^ T he 
promoting economic development somewhat along colon, j d wa y l^ 5 
most striking example of this - an example which in its ° ^ 
forward to contemporary Saudi Arabia - was his encourageme je(lte d, 
sw immigration of young, single, male foreigners to form • bu ild 
Politically powerless workforce needed to construct port facil ^ 
railway lines, dig canals, and expand commercial agriculture. l» ^ 
moigastarbeitm paralleled, indeed was modelled on, the p°< >] s 
authont.es i n Batavia and Singapore. And as in the case of the Net 
nd,es and British Malaya, the great bulk of the labourers imP° rte " th »t 
hi s rr teenth CentUfy Were from southeastern China. It is in»«£U* 
no n^; C V aUSed ndther P««« q-l™ P° litiCa ' tfhiV 
Indeed th thC C0l0 " ial "*» « whom he m0d£l1 

"eated an'.rT „ ^ 8 °° d sho "-term sense for a </y«^ sta < £ ' .^iety 

-gely u„ d TuZ W ° rkm8 daSS '° UtSlde ' ^ S0C,Cty ^ 1 

r "^^rr essor(r - i9i - i925) ' had top t^ 

Eur °Pe. Although t,me ° n the ^lf-natural.z.ng dy" 

En 8land, he dramatist ^ ~ he Was educated in ^ 3 The 
tar «« of this national , f ** his countr y' s ' first nationalist- 
"«*■» conttoli 1 90% CVer ' WaS ne * her the United King d 

ma de off with easterly se l Slam ' S tfade ' "or France, which had ie**J 
" C8mentS of ^ old realm: it was the Chinese 

33. Baccye nicely sh 

^V^fJ^^T^ — " "sits to B-f £ 

p. 1 ,8. "* m0de,S ' ^ The Milit^; G 0 ve U,al0n8lt0r " ,s own sweet words, 

3^- The ,nsp iration of y .. Go — e„ t and ^ fa ^ 1868 -l9l"' 

P- W See also pp . fi'^Vg VajiravuS ** 0 
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Wn^^uSl w d bUthdy im P°- d - The Style of Ms 



T, c is sugop« r „ j I ' ""i^iicu. ine style 01 nis anti- 

Jr J «» "f theT , ^ tHe tltl « Of two Of his most famous pamph- 

ke !? h ' S Cot ^ation il w tK 6VentS immedia «W Preceding and 

V L had haa ,° Vembet 1910 had their effect. The previous 

rJp s Chinese merc u ° Called out t0 su PP«ss a general strike by 
folio atld * 0tk «s m (upWatdl y mobde children of early immig- 

h J ln 8 year, th ^ c , lng their initiation into Siamese politics." The 

C Se u e0Us ^ttment^f M ° narchy in Peking was ™ e Pt awa Y b Y a 
W ll The CV ° , 8t ° UpS from which merchants were by no 
tL m P to foundl "J*' thUS appeated 88 harbingers of a popular 
k *Otd s 'j ews . y th reatening to the dynastic principle. Second, as 

the * e patt icul at SUggest - th « Anglicized monarch had tm- 

p," ** *e fa ct th Cl T S ° f the EngUsh ruling dass ' But ' in addition ' 
^'^iorial era his Wachira ™ut was a sort of Asian Bourbon. In a 

, lVes and concuh anteStots had readily taken attractive Chinese girls as 

, lfh ad mor T' S ' With the result that, Mendelianly-speaking, he 

te is a fine ' blood " than T hai * 

antlci Pat 0ry stra e exam Ple of the character of official nationalism - an 

^"tidifcrtio ^ ad ° pted bv dominant groups who are threatened with 
^nity ^ ot exclusion from an emerging nationally-imagined com- 
Wicy lev ^ ithout sa Y in 8 tha < Wachirawut also began moving all 
aty ^Ucati^^^ ° fflCial nationalism; compulsory state-controlled prim- 
mil "ari sm ° n ', State " 0tgariized propaganda, official rewriting of history, 
*ffirm ation ~ more visible show than the real thing - and endless 
s 01 the identity of dynasty and nation.") 

*Ss t^T™ of Hungarian nationalism in the nmetee^c^ 
earl * " diffetent ™V the imprint of the 'official' model. We n 
ft ** WspeakJg Magyar^ nobility's P nraged 
S atte «vpt in the 1780s to make German the sole imperial lang 

the rv, ThC S " ike was occasioned by the government's d^^^^Xcen^nt^^^" 0 ", 
^Vese as the native Thai. Hitherto it had been }8 . ^plo.tat.on of 

J B «ats D. Mabry, The Development of Labor Mitut.ons ,n Thai'" 

e Uunese came mainly via the opium-farm.) • p . 2 14. 

*■ For genealogical details, see my ^J^^. Religion, M^^Her. 
«. He also coined the slogan Cha,, Sa,a»a, K£* £ ^ ^ * . 

^ the shibboleth of rightwing reg.mes m S.am ^ Thal otd er. 

UvarcVs Autocracy, Orthodoxy, Nat.onal.ty a PP e 
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, their 



sine- 



4 



state. The more advantaged segments of this ; c don dorf> 

cures under a centralized, streamlined adm< , 
imperial-German bureaucrats. The lower ech elo ^up-i 
possibility of losing their exemptions from taxes ^ ^ coU" ^ 
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0# 

^ Hu n dltlon - » w as decid 

to do) f, Ma 8y« (as only some 
that tim , , USdtvlv comment- 

* l *Widless optimism)/, 



service, as well as their control over the serfs ana , „ ^s lytatafc j 

^ I-r.in, Magyar was, q ulK * J that rel J . admi « ed ' ^e Magy 



alongside the defence of Latin, Magyar was, se em ed ote o 

spoken for, 'since in the long run a Mag yar admin^^ s& x&ofi^^^ 
workable alternative to a German one. 1,8 Bela Gru ^ the 

that 'the same counties which (arguing against the ^ ^ agyi , r t . 
emphasized the possibility of an administration W ^ ^ .^poss' ^ 
declared it in 181 1 - that is, twenty-seven years later - _^ coU oty ^ ^ 
Two decades later still, in a very 'nationalistic' Hun ^ oU jd eti^' $ 
said that 'the introduction of the Magyar language w ^ ^Os 1 ™.^ 
constitution and all our interests.' 19 It was really 00 W^. ' 



wiumuuon ana an our interests, it was i>-»"/ — - < s 
Magyar nobility - a class consisting of about 136,00 s0 y 
land and political rights in a country of eleven mill' 00 nrevC nt 



ily to P re 



its 



at* 



X ~-«-»~» UQIIIH 111 «. V ' 7 1.J a I L 1 J> V- 

seriously committed to Magyarization, and then on 
historic marginalization. 

At the same time, slowly increasing literacy (by I 869 ^^o^^ 
adult population), the spread of print-Magyar, and the gro* ^0 
but energetic, liberal intuitu^,*..-. Ml cumulated a P»P uia ^ ui cpC 



* ■■'"<»/, liic spread or pnnr-iviagyai, »" - . ^u>'p 

but energetic, liberal intelligentsia all stimulated a Th is p°P U 
nationalism conceived very differently from that of the noW* 0 f P»° 
lar nationalism, symbolized for later generations by the fig f 
Kossuth (1802-1894), had its hour of glory in the Revolution ^ 



erial g 
rfeu' 



of 



T , — » «/, i'«u us nour or glory in — 

^.e revolution^ regirne not onl rid of the imperil ! ^ 

ofCJ > Vienna ' but abolished the supposedly Ur-Magyar ft* „ 
nnKl„~ . ° untles > a nd proclaimed reforms to put an end to 
noblemen s tax-exempt status, as well as to curb drastically the en*' ^ . , 

^m^TiSTt PP ' 47 ~ 48 - Th - '« 1820 the Tipr m Schlafro* <Jg 0* 



»ith his Latin aau-- , 
-radical gr*" d 



Count IstCkn SrfcWfw! Pes , r - In '825 however, the romantic- 
Magyar! Jasz,, The oLS" «n S fell ™-™«nates' in the Diet by addres^ 

39. Translated citation . '' and 'gnotus, Hungary p 51. , „■„«, pf", 

0-7, Gr , nwa , d g* h„ r*. 0 « Hungary (f 9 7o "in Jaszi , Z* 

,„ ;:;• -....I,,.,..,. i,^,..8w»» rf ^J5jj 



'tat reUtU 

Sb 8toptopett v- 4,and 
^ cameMagyat;andevenu 

l^f of the vatio 

W« should Have ex^tly the 
* % lacked 'historical p, 
jl °* n To day,thisrx)siuoi 
flight if we recall that 
U823-1849), 
e " e d to the minorities as 
the suppression of i 
Hust 1849, Kossuth wen. 
tev 'val of 'official 1 Magy: 

IS?" ° f Count ^rn 
^0M%6). The reasons 
the authotitarian-1 
lned ^vere political rej 
SOcial a nd economic pol 
ta**t notably the abolit 
an< i the promotion of m 
l " enterprise. 44 Largely 
incapable of competir 
energetic German and 
Magyar nobility declii 
1-uck, however, ws 



in 



earliest social scientists. The publ 



Tu _ . . me both a superb administrator and one 



the 



fain" 



4o. Jtoi , D,w«, oa , p h ' mself m the '""o^ 



299. 



4\. The Kossuth tegii 
qualifications that telativ 
42. lgnotus, Hungary 
45. Ibid., p. W- 
44. lgnotus observes 
tion for the loss of theii 
under Kossuth' (PP- 6 ' 
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ed that all Hungarian-speakers should 
1 had been before) and every Hungarian 
Magyars had hitherto been accustomed 
t, 'The "nation" was, by the standard of 
the twin stars of Liberalism and Nation- 
iustified in feeling itself extremely gener- 
ar peasant -with no discrimination save for 
the non-Magyar Christians on condition 
lally, with some reluctance and a delay of 
iths own position, in his fruitless negotia- 
te non-Magyar minorities, was that these 
: same civil rights as the Magyars, but that 
tonalities' they could not form nations on 
, may seem a trifle arrogant. It will 
the brilliant, young, radical-nationalist poet 
a leading spirit of 1848, on one occasion 
•ulcers on the body of the motherland^ 
:he revolutionary regime by Czanst arm e s in 
t into life-long exile. The stage was now set Ao< 
ar nationalism, epitomized by the reactionary 
an Tisza (187.-1890) and his son ^stvan 

for this revival are very ^^^ corn- 
,ureaucratic Bach ^ministration - V'en 

™ -T'at^hTtrrJ of!848 
icies proclaimed by the rev „ xempt status) 

ion of serfdom and noblemen s ^ capitaV . 
odemized communications and arg ^ 
deprived of its feudal ^^ifondists and 
lg economically with the g ^ ^ Vower 

, Jewish entrepreneurs^ the 

aed into an angry^ defeate d by Prussian 

s on their side. Humiliating^ 

* c e but *ith such high property 
me instituted ^^."S to vote, 
ely few persons were in a po 

. P- financial compensa- 

A,- the noblemen with some » have 
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armies on the field of Koniggratz in 1866, Vienna was forced to accede to 
the institution of the Dual Monarchy in the Ausgieich (Compromise) of 
1867. From then on, the Kingdom of Hungary enjoyed a very considerable 
autonomy in the running of its internal affairs. The initial beneficiaries of 
the Ausgleich were a group of liberal-minded high Magyar aristocrat. * 
educated professionals. In 1868, the administration of the cultivated mag- 
nate Count Gyuia Andrassy enacted a Nationalities Law which gave ■* 
non-Magyar minorities every right they had ever claimed or could have 
claimed - short of turning Hungary into a federation. Bui . Tiszas acces- 
sion to the premiership in 1875 opened an era m whi h the reactronary 
gentry successfully reconstituted their position, relatively tree f rorri Vien- 
nese interference. „ - 

In the economic field, the Tisza regime gave the great agrar an magnat 
a free hand,- but political power was essentially monopolized by * 
gentry. For 

u . , u j;cr^>«essed: the administrative net- 

there remained only one refuge for the <*"P°^ For these, Hungary 
work of national and local government and the » n W 

needed a tremendous staff; and if she did £*£%U iggfe 
Half the country consisted of nationalities to be Kep . f* yi \. 

of reliable, Magyar, gentlemanly country magistrates ^^J^**** 
argument ran, was /modest prL for the national 

multi-nationalities was also a godsend; it excused the prol rat IOn Q f S .ne 



cures. 



Thus 'the magnates held their entailed estates: the gentry he Id ^ 
entailed jobs.' 47 Such was the social basis for a pitiless poUcy of enfofCe d 
Magyarization which after 1875 made the Nationalities J^w dead letter. 
Legal narrowing of the suffrage, proliferation of rotten borough^ ^ 
elections, and organized political thuggery in the rural areas s,^,^, 
ously consolidated the power of Tisza and his constituency and Ur,d erscofe d 
the official' character of their nationalism. 

Jasz, rightly compares this late-nineteenth-century Magyanzat, 0o ^ ^ 
Pohcy of R ussian Tsardom against the Poles, the Finns, and the Rutfr 

45 • Ibid., p. 74. 

Monar h P*"*' ™ C ^ "fall ^ """^ W " 'T " ^ ^ „frf* 

47 Z ( f rman and capitalists also did well under T, S za. nd of t* 

Ibid., pp. 81 and 82. 

rh, !LI he , th r W3S main, y the work of the notorious pandects,' part of the * 

tne disposal of the county administrators and deployed as a violent rural police. ^ Put at 
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nians; the policy of Prussia against the Poles and Danes; and the policy of 
feudal ngland against the Irish/* The nexus of reaction and official 
nauonahsm is mcely illustrated by these facts: while Unguistic Magyariza- 

% Z £, ° f regime pollcy ' b * the end of the only 
r m ° te imP ° rtant branches of ™ l and loci 

the other hand, in the H U L * ^ ° n 

was "not a *™ » World War there 

peasantry (the 1? ^ ° f the WOrkin 8 dass « and of the landless 

( Z»Z : d 8 ~; y f --try) . . . and there were only 8 

which only 54% 0 f rh u t0 membmhi P ° f *B in a country in 
tongue; 5 ' Sma l Uond „ mhabltants s ^ Magyar as their mother- 
this parliament in 1906 ' ' Y[tn ™ sent in tr00 P s t0 dissolve 

or a single popular prod n ° teVen a sin 8 le mass-meeting, a single placard, 
absolutism." 0n the maU ° n pt ° tested a 8 ainst the new era of "Viennese 
regarded with maliciou 0 " 1 ^ ^ Worlcm 8 masses and nationalities 
oligarchy.' 52 l ° US ,0y the impotent struggle of the national 

Tne triumph of the 
after 1875 cannot, how reaCtl ° nary Ma 8Y a r gentry's 'official nationalism' 
cal strength, nor b^vT^ ex P lame d solely by that group's own politi- 
Ausgleich. The facr V U fteedom of manoeuvre it inherited from the 

position to assert itself A ^ Habsbur 8 court did not feel in a 

remained a pi'i ar Q * decisiv ely against a regime which in many respects 
superimpose ° em pire. Above all, the dynasty was incapable of 
d str enuous official nationalism ol its own. Not merely 

Budapest, 1886)^ d • Ca ' Cuktions of Lajos Mocsary (Some Words on the Nationality Problem, 
a s "iall Independe p . d ' pp - 331-332. Mocsary (1826-1916) had in 1874 established 
lady on the mirio" V ^ Hun 8 arian parliament to fight for Kossuth's ideas, particu- 

1868 Nationalise"! ** ? UeStion - His speeches denouncing Tisza's blatant violations of the 
froil > his own S ed flrst to his physical extrusion from parliament and then expulsion 

consti tUtnc \T? y ' lr> l888 > he "as returned to parliament from a wholly Romanian 

51 uJ. li becarne la rgely a political outcast, lgnotus, Hungary, p. 109. 

52 Ibid D " solut '<">' P. 354. 

'national 'r' P ' i62 ' R ' ght into the ™eruicth century there was a spurious quality to this 
gatiand !? learch y-' J 4 "' reports the diverting story of one correspondent of a famous Hun- 
fetoci , i Wh ° durin 8 Wotld War 1 interviewed the wounded officer who would become the 
artirl j teac t' ona ry dictator of Hungary in the inter-war years. Horthy was enraged by the 
* s description of his thoughts winging back to the Hungarian fatherland, home of the 
«stors.' 'Remember, 1 he said, 'that, if my chief warlord is in Baden, then my fatherland is 
also there!' The Dissolution, p. 142. 



ciali^^^ 

because the regime was, in the words 0 f the effluent by S V 
'Absolutismus gemildert durch Schlamperei [absolut ^ t0 • 

ness].' 5i Later than almost anywhere else, the ^ y b " burg felt biff . ^ 
conceptions. 'In his religious mysticism, each HaD^ fhe djvin e ^ ^ 
nected by a special tie with divinity, as an executor ^ ^ h ,' s tor' c %j 
explains their almost unscrupulous attitude in the 0 rt H* 0 . (t fi\ 
trophes, and their proverbial ungratefulness. D*"* .^ )oujy ofH° 
became a widely spread slogan. '" , In addition, bitter ^ ^ ^ 
lern Prussia, which increasingly made off with the pa .^.^0" 
Empire W turned itself into Germany, kept the dynas 
H's splendid patriotism for me.' . ^ jgys 

At the same time, it is interesting that in g^jal ^ . 

discovered, perhaps to its own surprise, affinities witn ^fing ^ 
«ts, to the point that some of their common enemies sp" fhe re ^ 
Burgsozialismus [Court Socialism]'. In this tentative C < ^ ye 
doubtless a mixture of Machiavellism and idealism on ea J» 
see th« mixture in the vehement campaign led by the j by 
mocrats against the economic and military 'separatism Y ^ 
regime of Count Istvin Tisza in 1905. Karl Renner, for examP < » 
tne cowardice of the Austrian bourgeoisie who began to acq ^ ■ 
eparat.stK p, ans of the M tnQ h » the Hunga" * ^ 

incomparably more si gn ^ nt for Austrian capital than 
the cla "r 3 "'" Wh ' ch German fo reign policy defends so enetf ^ 
else !T ^ inde P e "dent Hungarian customs territory, be S ^ 
d -W ue / he dam ° uri ^ °f city sharks, swindlers, ^ 
8 S ' a « ainst f he «», Wet* of Austrian industry, of » 

Au , st "a, one couId 5 , e ' And I" thC «° od ° ,d ^ when 'here was stiJ) SUCh * °K 
J-'-Hine. ^I jTZ tra ' n ° f -co an ordinary tram « * 

"° — y cars! T h ™ atk .... Of course cars also drove along the*** 

S?-" Sh ' P Wa5 *n offri ° f the air had begun here roo; bur nor too ^ 

t0ha -w 0 rlfcf° Uth AmC " ca «*» ^r Eas ; bur nor roo ofer, ^ ' rfj 
» t T' ,° f thc w£h? WOr ' d "-was in rhe centre rf*"*** 

- ove^ u "«ied and ^ eS: ^ e words colony' and overseas' had the r.ng o s u r* 
fehCt*^ « rh"^- TWe was sornedrsplay of luxury, but it 

^. . t,^ Weakest al * the a™y; bur only just enough to 
afr 54 " «2» *• g-ear powers.' Robert Musil, The tt» 

WouId So and how h T t,0ns and had I to n' h ° rs em P^« When Merrernich h e rc $ 

COU,d ' nobod y « the whole court asked hi* 
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' atly ' °tto B 9 I' ° f the Hut »garian agricultural population.'" Simi- 
Dau « w tote that:* 



* eet Hilitarv°f Untry ^ Hun S ar yL split by class and national antagonisms, by 
<W. b„ T e : ln the P e "od of the Russian revolution [of 1905], nobody 
°Pportuni tis . s ^ mner conflic « of the country will give to the Crown other 
° f the Bemad * " ™ M constrained to utilize if it cannot endure the fate 



It 



"re Bernad j cunstrainea to utilize u it cannot enuuii. " — 

Sti " r "le bot^A VnaSty: " can not remain the organ of two distinct wills and 
gary and A Al »tria and Hungary. Therefore, it must take care that Hun- 

Ct ovvn will ""I Sh ° Uld have one wil1 ' and should constitute one m f ire • ■ ■ ' The 
but « wili n0t te t0 send its arm Y t0 Hungary to reconquer it for the empire, 
ballot ' Rieh^T ° n fla8S - Una d«lterated, universal suffrage and secret 
lt *iU odbT coalition for the agricultural proletariat'. National autonomy! 
°f the U n ^ t0 Ae idea of the independent Hungarian national state the idea 
in *hich ? S ° f Greater Austria t sic l. the idea of a confederative state 
the natio ^ nMi0n wiU admi "ister independently its national affairs and all 
Ne««, ", S W ' U Unite in one "Me for the protection of their common interests 
l*Com! >l and ^evitably the idea of a confederation of nationalities will 
menj es * e ins ttument of the Crown because the dissolution of dualism 
■t with the destruction of its empire .... 

ttJSCM teaS ° nable t0 detect in this United States of Greater Austria 
North teSldUeS 0f the U SA and the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
fo t rT Itdand ^ne day to be ruled by a Labour Party), as well as a 
st eshad ^ ing of a Umon Y Qf ^ Republics whose strerch s 

>*l y reminiscent of Czardom's. The fact is that this USGA seemed >n 
Joiners mind , the necessary heir of a particular dynastic donum 
Austria) - with its enfranchised components exactly those pr 
u «d by centuries of Habsburg 'hucksterings . socialism 
'imperial' imaginings were partly the misfortun ^ c tave 
^ in the capital of one of Europe's great dynastic emp^ ^ 
no *d earlier, the new imagined communities ( includ,ng , print - C apitalism 
StlU imagined USGA) conjured up by lexicography r ^ . his . 
alwa ys regarded themselves as somehow ancient, n ^ . great 

tor y' itself was still widely conceived in terms ot g 

55. Ibid., p. 181. Emphases added. 383 , as cited and translated in ib.d. • 

56. Die Nationaliatenfrap «nd die Soz,aldemokral , P ^ ^ ^ 
PP. 181-182. Emphases added. mindset of a weU " k "° W his Enlightenment 

57. Surely they also reflect the « civilizcd tangu^, h« E«Ug ^ 
European Jelleciual, ptoud of his ^^Uyonc else's problems. In 

heritage, and his penettating ""^"fare rather evenly mixed, 
nationalist and aristocratic mgred.en 
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leaders', pearls strung along a thread of narrative, it was obviously tempt- 
ing to decipher the community's past in antique dynasties. Hence a USGA, 
in which the membrane separating empire from nation, crown from pro- 
letariat, is almost transparent. Nor was Bauer unusual in all this. A Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and a George I, neither of whom could ^^T^ 
continue to appear unproblematically as beads in the necklace ing 
England'. 'Saint' Stephen (r. 1001-1038) might admonish h.s successor 
that:™ 

The utility of foreigners and guests is so great that they CUl ^^^^m 
sixth importance among the royal ornaments . . . • "° > ^ timi languages 
from various regions and provinces, they bring with t ' 1 ^ m rova ) court, 
and customs, various knowledges and arms. All these a o ers p 0 r a 

heighten its splendour, and terrify the haughtiness of foreign po 
country unified in language and customs is fragile and we 

But such words would not in the least prevent his subsequent apotheosi 

the First King of Hungary. 

, t jj e middle of 

In conclusion, then, it has been argued that from atx> ^ 'official 
the nineteenth century there developed what Seton- Watson 'j m poss- 
nationalisms' inside Europe. These nationalisms were historic y . ^ 
ible' until after the appearance of popular linguistic-nationalism^ 
bottom, they were responses by power-groups - primarily, but ^ 
sively, dynastic and aristocratic - threatened with exclusion from, °^ jc 
ginalization in, popular imagined communities. A sort o 
upheaval was beginning, which, after 1918 and 1945, tipped theSe ^° ms 
towards drainages in Estoril and Monte Carlo. Such official nation ^ 
were conservative, not to say reactionary, policies, adapted from the ™ 
of the largely spontaneous popular nationalisms that preceded them- ^ 
were they ultimately confined to Europe and the Levant. In the name 
imperialism, very similar policies were pursued by the same sorts ofg ™"j^ 
in the vast Asian and African territories subjected in the course o ^ 
nineteenth century. 60 Finally, refracted into non-European cultures 

58. Jdszi, The Dissolution, p. 39. . rtne late 

59. Half a century ago Jaszi had already suspected as much: 'One may ask whet e ^ ^ 
imperialist developments of nationalism do really emanate from the genuine sourc tg rhc 
national idea and not from the monopolistic interests of certain groups which were* 
original conception of national aims. 1 Ibid., p. 286. Emphasis added. ..^ 

60. The point is nicely underlined by inversion in the case of the Netherlands • 
which in its last days was still to a large extent ruled through a language which we know too y 
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faries, they were picked up and imitated by indigenous ruling groups in 
few .ones (among them Japan and Siam) which escaped direct subjec- 

«tT W I T ° ffiCial nati ° naliSm ™ led a dis "W bet- 

c;: e t n z realm - Hence a wd - wide — 

Japanified but the ^f^ 1 Indians Anglicized, and Koreans 
"ould permit theml; T P"""™* 1 t0 pilgrimages which 
Suet to which th Ma8yarS> En 8 lishmen - or Japanese. The 

*"t The reason foraUth"' '"^ ^ tUmed ° Ut t0 a Barmecide 
*e core of the emoire " S ' mply raC ' Sm; " was also the fact that at 

^ Japanese. And th""' 0 " 5 emergin8 ' Hun S arian ' English, 

'fawn 1 rule Imperil Z" 10 ^ ^ al$ ° instinctivel y resistant to 
the character of i^™. e ° logy in the post-1850 era thus typically had 
su 8gested by the e """J** 0 * 1 How much h was a conjuring-trick is 
eventually shrugged "ff'T 7 . Whkh metro P° litan P°P ular dasses 
%ria where the col ° k 105565 ° f the colonies > even in cases like 
In the e "d, it i s ahv a ° n l ^ kgally incor P° rated int0 the metropole. 
arist ocrati c , that daSSes ' certainly, but above all 

Sta 8 e y quality to it" 8 ^ em P ire s> and their grief always has a 



a J ' Ind on«i an;Th . . 

^ n0n "Europea n I ^ ' S ' 1 thin ' c ' the onl y ca se °f a large colonial possession in which to the end 
' x Plairicd by th . a "8"age remained a language-of-state. The anomaly is primarily to be 
C fr tUr y °y a co^ ant 'qu'ty of the colony, which was founded early in the seventeenth 
n ' al nation 0 | rPOrat ' 0t> (the Vereen '8 de Oostindischc Compagnie) - long before the age of 
th in mod* ' Sm ' DouDtless also there was a certain lack of confidence on the part of the 
t ! lat °f EneT i!" tlmeS that their 'anguage and culture had a European cachet comparable to 
Hteri< :h tath ' ' French > German, Spanish, or Italian. (Belgians in the Congo would use 
tive; in " tha n Vlaamsch.) Finally, colonial educational policy was exceptionally conserva- 
0n 'y 6V7 ■ When thc indigenous population numbered well over 70 millions, there were 
N a( ; . fives' in college, and only J7 graduated with BAs. See George McT. Kahin, 
Ch a „ and Revolution in Indonesia, p. 32. For more on the Indonesian case, see below, 
"apter VII. 
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The Last Wave 



Plac "t Sbufgs ' HohenzoJJerns, Romanovs and Ottomans were* ^ 
non F Con gress of Berlin came the League of Nations, bo* 

natter 63 " 5 WCre n0t exduded - F «>m this time on, the ^""f > 
Z Zt n T W " the nati °*-*ate, so that in the League even th'" 

•wabT a1 P ° CamC drCSSed in nationaI costume fathef tha ! 5 e£ 
fUll fWd b u CatacJ y sm of World War II the nation-state tide ( 

th -r 0 f th e p^ e mid - i97 ° s ewn p °" u « uese Emp,re ha 

^I h hn n o e n W e r; eS ° f ^ » WorJd War II period have their own djjj 
models we ha t' S lncom P re hensible except in terms of the success , ( 
t0 ^mind JZ , COnsideri V One way of underlining this «*» ' 

Ambled the 'A t0 have European languages-of-state. . £ 

Eur opea n natio^" 0 " 1 ' * this th ey took ^ '^S 

Russif ying poli cv 0 ? ' tS 3rdent Populism, and from official nation^* 
***** had iVed 2 T'° n - The y dld s ° ^ause Americans and W 
^rywhere modulTf C ° mp,eX histo ««l experiences 

which were 

i tate ^ e m p loye 7 w 7 agi " ed . ^d because the European langu^ 
Th,s is why so often in T leg3Cy of imperialist official nation^ 
Z SS f th 8 S^uine Z»>! nati0n - bu ^^' Policies of the new states «* 
Z C ed aVell,an > ClK? nat, '° na,ist enth ™ and a systematic £ 
hr b dUCati ° nal ^-em a dm nat,0naJist ide ^ trough the mass 0*** 
anornt ° f P°PuIaT;; dm '"--dve regulations, and so forth. In «** 
^Ci S rs Cfeated ^ Bu^" 1 has been the product * 

ntlers > -»d bilingual. ****** the well-known arbitral 
'* entsias Poised precariously over dive' se 



^ini^ento?;^ Jf* of many of these ^ 
%h -C: 8eS - The Wren S r I lat f ed t0 8e0gra ^ of a11 «*■ 

0,1 tJn ^"tan absolutilm k T "* 0nly by the """alumg 
^t ieth and a , n W ^ pr ° bkms of — .ca 

primitiveness. In the 

CamC toa ^Ie\ la n e ar ei8h r nth Centur V the ^Pe"al adminis- 
^ev en ! ^ of cteo . fi ™* ™an lng in part because it circum- 
S °^e d ' CaSeSw here ayoun n " IOnanes - & too in the twentieth century. 
P W:° n 0t ^ni n gS roWn ° r bkck ^hnun came to recede 
C able to T T' 0 ^ m a way tl ™ few of his Creole 

^?T atk pil S»n,aJ Pr ' tyPkally the l3St time he made 

V r admi »"traL T ^ ° n> th£ apex of his lo °P in g flight 

ttaVelll "g comri? " m ^ COnStdcted > oumey he fo -d 

»f L n C ° ncei ^d ei her 2 "f^™ 00 * rath " ^ uickl y that his P° int °f 
th af S '« ni fieance A, hmCally • ^guistically , or geographically - waS 
Ou ' " n °t fundam m n * ? """^ hlm ° n this P il g»mage rather than 
b ° f th 's patter ly detet mine his destination or his companions . 

1 Ste P> of the col that SUbtlC ' half - conc ealed transformation, step 

L le n °t onlv r' tC int ° thC national - sta te, a transformation made 
n of iourne V ™ M COntinuit y of personnel, but by the established 
tl °nati es .i YS thr0u g h ^hich each state was experienced by its func- 

^"f™*""' th ° Ugh thcy were the main S rou P- Consider, for 
u tht " most °" 8rat>hy of Nol > M " r ""i"re (and many other nationalist novels). Though some 

C r ract «shave W rtant c CharaCterS in RiMl ' S tCXt aIe Spanish ' and some of the Fil ipino 
thata «ers is r j ° " thC n ° Ve '' S Sta8e) ' the circu m a mbience of travel by any of the 
Motion ' lu t0 What ' elCVe " ytarS aftCr P ublitati <>" a«d two years after its author's 
would become the Republic of the Philippines. 



1 i 
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th century- ^ 



Yet increasingly arcci . ^aac ^ 

all in the twentieth, the journeys were no u>» ^ centra l J*c 



all in the twentieth, the journeys ^ tc ,.._. 

travellers, but by huge and variegated crow • £ - 0 p hy ^ 

were three. First and foremost was the enormous^ ^ \cy^ 
ity made possible by the astonishing achieve i ^ ^port w ^ 
- railways and steamships in the last century, Arner icas * e 
in this. The interminable journeys of the o ^ jcJ l 
becoming things of the past. . , & well a* u |>- 

Second, imperial 'Russification^ has its ^d *^^ 



side. The sheer size of the global European emp • cre0 le, > ^ 

. _«iiran. or 



tions subjected, meant that purely metropolitan- gonial st» 
racies-were neither recruitable nor affordable. who to 

somewhat later, corporate capital, needed armies hetW een 1 

had to be bilingual, capable of mediating linguist* ^ ^ ^ , 



use' 

ropolitan nation and the colonized peoples. The n .^jgjaftef ^ <fjf«fi 
the specialized functions of the state everywhere mu tip ^ ^^ical ^ 
the century. Alongside the old district officer appeare ^ ^ 

the irrigation engineer, the agricultural extension- ^^oftl* 
teacher, the policeman, and so on. With every enlarge 



policeman, and so on. With every eniatg— . 
the swarm of its inner pilgrims swelled. 2 . (,y the c ° m 

Third was the spread of modern-style education, not on y ^ e*P 
state, but also by private religious and secular organizatio — ^ 
sion occurred not simply to provide cadres for government* ^ ^? 
hierarchies, but also because of the growing acceptance ot » . ^ ^ 
tance of modern knowledge even for colonized populations- ^ ^ 
phenomenon of educated unemployed in ex-colonial countrie 
beginning to be apparent in a variety of colonial states.) ^ ^ t h.e «* 
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lth{ ttttelves eC ° n0mic P° wer was eitn er monopolized by the colonialists 
|( * 0n -natL\°K UnCVenly shated with a politically impotent class of pariah 

l^inese J . eSSmen_Lebanese ' lndian and Arab in colonial Mrica ' 
tije,! t h a ' an '. and Atab in colonial Asia. It is no less generally recog- 
( at the intelligentsia's vanguard role derived from its bilingual 
Nsibleth mhet UtetaCy bilin S ualism - Print-literacy already made 
*hich % e , lmagined community floating in homogeneous, empty time of 
euro pea 6 \ Sp ° ken eatliet - Bilingualism meant access, through the 
Ume J.T'NWf, to modern Western culture in the broadest 
^tio'n-s m Patticular ' t0 the models of nationalism, nation-ness, and 
l n Ptoduced elsewhere in the course of the nineteenth century. 
H agu ' the Dut * colonial regime in Batavia, taking its lead from The 
nial of ! P ° nSOted m «sive colony-wide festivities to celebrate the centen- 
is m nati °nal liberation' of the Netherlands from French imperial- 
«W ^ ent out to secure physical participation and financial con- 
S n0t merd V from the local Dutch and Eurasian communities, 
M.n m the sub ' ect na «ve population. In protest, the early Javanese- 
's r ian natl ° naUst Su ™ dl Surianingrat (Ki Hadjar Dewantoro) wrote 
Dutcb - la nguage newspaper article 'Als ik eens Nederlander 



1 ^ete temporarily to be » Dutchman). 15 



ofpVace-so^ingind^-^^ 



— o ™ ^ a FF aicnr in a variety or coioniai >i«» ' , f0 
is generally recognized that the intelligentsia were centr 

- in the colonial territories, not least because ^ 
native agrarian magnates, big merchants, industi 



of nationalism 
ensured that 

reneurs, and even a Urge ^aftS^'cC were "relative rarities 



Aim 



,0$' 



of che Nefherlant F** TT 1 * 1 by > 928 - there "I™* 2 5°- 000 ind ' ge " (Syrt-P^ «• 
«lly, the wSl <^ Indi «' ^ d ^ese formed 90% of all state functionar.es. VFfc c o«\ 
bined, ate up 50% of Tr^™ SM " ieS and of Dutch and native offi^'*' ,„^, PP. 

17 1-73. Yet Dutchmen ; e T nditUrcS!) - ta Amr y Vandenbosch, The Dutch B*> ^ 
as were Englishmen in Brir UV, ^ P , r0por . tionat ely nine times as thick on the bureaucr 



"^P'"^, there is something out of place - somec, 

S ; iU ^ing a Dutchman in my imagination) ask the natives "Jgf^ 
t'Vines wh ich celebrate our independence. Firstly, we will hurt ^.^ 
,eel 'tig s because W e are here celebrating our own independen c & 
Wuntty which we colomze At the moment we are aU of 

™"dted years ago we liberated ourselves from foreign d ° m Qur dom ina- 
lh « is occurring in front of the eyes of those who are sti ^ fof such a 
tion. Does it not occur to us that these poor slaves are a ^ indepen . 

foment as this, when they like us will be able to c destroying policy we 
de »ce> Or do we perhaps feel that because of our so deluding ourS elves 
re gard all human souls as dead? If that is so, then w ; > ^ any type D t 

^eause no matter how primitive a community , ^ ^ 

+. To I- .— »„.» u,„m-u. it also allow"' the .. the|n "\ 



fell 



..irklv translated into 
19 13, but was quicW An unusuaUy 



Banuu. .> also ^ uke "them 

nacuiars) that ^^""^ was 

ivc 

located ana progressive aristocrat 



Iwrrov, Vrom Anthony _ 
lo w-speakers [of the indigenous vet 
3. It J ;„ iv Exi 



1UU9 I \3 1 

It appeared originally" in Oe Expm on ' ^ then 24 years commoncti 

WdoiiMW _j ...w,;.i^ the native press. »u .^.^ w|th a Javanese^ 



primary Western- 



3. Even in the ultra-con" (n ° n -' nativ e state') India. 

c . on ««at,ve NetheH,^. r- J: „ „ 

- 6 eof 2,987 in the years - 
span of time from 25 to 6.46R 8 ^ eStern -. st y 1 e secondary education mere** 



l n do n e sian . and published in the native t^»« wl2 joined form the Indische 

^"-educated and progressive ^^1^^^"^^^. « ^ 
Mange. nUoesoemo ^X^.^^^^ chapter 2. Her 



-'-style education^ Netheri ands Indies', the numbers of natives 
74,697 in 1928; while tho" ° !** U P f "»« an 
same 



receiving a W est 

to 6 4fi« v ■ . --' 1 

8 - ^^Nationalism, p. 31. 



-•■ Mipto MangoenKoesoemvj, - — , i f DUt .• . c napt 

recei vi< »Wl, the colony's first political party^J « * ^ Thought injava c^p 

LjSlM Harmony and Dissonance Early from wh 

I tb £ Appendix 1 gives an English translation 

dtawn. 



passage 
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oppression. If • we, a ^ 
celebration in a country where the. 



history 



With these words Suward. was ^^^^^ 
Dutch, by scrap,ng boldly at the weld ^ o o 

imperialism. Furthermore, by the Jl * " 



mperialism. Furthermore, by tne »^», £ cal tr-, ^ the 
. temporary Dutchman (which invited a F ^.ne . 
Dutch readers into temporary Indones _ 6 ^ 
fatalities that underlay Dutch ^^S^T^ O 
Suwardi's broadside - which dehgho* ^^rld;*^^ 



Suwardi's broadside - which ac»& q( g 

irritated his Dutch audience - is exemp 



a world'* 1 ^ 1 * 

century phenomenon. For the paradox of imp* though fth eC° 

that inevitably brought what were incr £ h ^ 

about as European national histories' into *o*£j, 1<J 

ized -not merely via occasional obtuse festivit - ^ » ^ 

rooms and classrooms. 7 Vietnamese youngsters ^ &*>K^ 
about the philosophes and the Revolution, Moth er ot ^ 

secular antagonism to Germany'." Magna Carta, t hlSt ory gl 

. . _. . _ . . ,_„„j oc Fnelisn na« , nC e » 



h nati° na ' , e st 
and the Glorious Revolution, glossed as Eng is ^ in£ jepend e " 

schools all over the British Empire. Belg,U ^ f ^ ks Cong 0 ' 6 
against Holland was not erasable from sch ooM» ^ ^ phJ'^je, " 
would one day read. So also the histories of the V _ ot ^ 

last of all, Portugal in Mozambique and Angola- ^ c0 ni 

that these histories were written out of a historiog ^ ^pe, >* p | a n' 
which by the turn of the century was, all over ^ ^ j 0 h ^ 
nationally-defined. (The barons who imposed Magna ^ ^ thern se 
tagenet did not speak 'English,' and had no concept '° criot s fa ttlC 
'Englishmen,' but they were firmly defined as early P a 



Mm, mg nationalist intelligentsias of nineteenth-century Europe. 
sicn ? lnvati *ly they were very young, and attached a complex political 
WJance t0 thdr youth _ a signifkance whkhi though U has changed 

» lme > remains important to this day. The rise of (modern/organized) 
Men * natl0nali ^ h often dated to the founding in 1908 of the Young 
n j Buddhist Association in Rangoon; and of Malayan by the establish- 
i * of the Kesatuan Melayu Muda (Union of Malay Youth). 
***ians annually celebrate the Sumpah Pemuda (Oath of Youth) drawn 
sworn by the nationalist youth congress of 1928. And so on. It « 
7 ectl Y true that in one sense Europe had been there before - if « think 
*<*ng Ireland, Young Italy, and the like. Both in Europe and in the 
^ 'Young' and youth signified dynamism, ptogress, self-sacrificing 
J** and evolutionary will. But, on the whole, in Europe young . had 
2 » -ay of definable sociological contours. Once could be m«Mte 
^ ^ «iU part of Young Ireland; one could be illiterate and S«U 
1^8 Italy. The reason, of course, was that the language of these national^ 

either a vernacular mother-tongue to which the members h 
*** access from the cradle, or, as in the case of Ireland, a metropolis 
an 8uage which w sunk such de toots in ^ions of the poputouo 
v CntUties of conquest that it too could manifest itself, creole-sry , 
V macular. There was thus no necessary connection between language, 

Cl ass. or . 



itan 
over 
as a 



rooms of the United Kingdom 700 years later.) nation- 
Yet there is a characteristic feature of the emerging 0 g fro" 1 
ligentsias in the colonies which to some degree marks the ^ 

■ coi' ,|1lUn o ih t ' 

6. Notice che educaoonal l.nkage here between imagined' and ^'"^m ^ 
nse Th CClebrat, ° n , s .° f 1913 were agreeably emblematic of official natio" ^ tfoU 
Z2JtZ ,bCrati ° n ' ^^rnorated was in fact the restoration " j. 0jt» fl 

his colonial classroom. 1'berat.on gloss was certainly what »u 

8. Marxism and che National Question, 



' P- 41. 



, StatUS - r above all, the 

l " the colonies things were very different. Youth ""^^ & Europe an 
j ^fetation in any significant numbers to have acqui ^ ^_ 
educ ation, marking them off linguistically and cultu ; al J 2ed agemates (cf. 
e "ts' generation, as well from the vast bulk of then co c . ^ ^ Qn ^ 
°- C - ^al). Burma's 'English-language' YMBA^J mo ^ Netherlands 
was buik by EngUs h-reading schoolboys. (Young 
^res one finds, inter alia, Jong Java (Young 3^' J B MuslimS ) - titles 
^ooina), and Jong Islamietenbond (League of You g ^ ^ colonial 
Comprehensible to any young native unacq 

t0ngUe ■ -Schooled Youth,' at least at 

1« the colonies, then, by 'Youth' we mean ac ^ played by 

*« start. This in turns reminds us again ot ^.^^9 
Gonial school-systems in promoting colon ^ ^ ^ 

». O. focus ,ere wiU be 0^^^^ 
important too. The professionally pyt Lid in some ways mote 

nineteenth century has required an e 




t ioo° ftbii 

The caS e of Indones ia ^ ^ 5£> 
process, not .ease b^'^rio- 
colonial times), geography U»g <*^.**"&< 
ous variegation (Mushms, Bud* ,t«: V 

Hindu-Balinese, and 'an.m.sts 0. •» hybr ,d P* ^ £J 

100 di 8 tinct S-ups) Furthermo e c-^^^ 
suggests, its stretch does £ « ^ *** * ^ 
domain; on the contrary, at least ^^.es 

w Timor m U"' ^oniyf^e 



Suggests, .v. unnl 

domain; on the contrary, at leas ^ ^ 
ex-Portuguese East Timor m U - fl 
behind by the last Dutch conquest ( rf ^rra 
Some of the peoples on the e^ t o J £ 



... [elf" 
th<* for*' 



eastern >- — t0 
„ or tne pcu F «~> - 0 f Mala cca ' et bn» 1 -*'" . for 1 "' 

caIly close, across the b ut , / 

western littoral of the Malay Vc ^ r el g n of , 



Tibe Ui« 1 1 1 

lot^ ft ° m 0ne Particularly well-reputed ulama-teacher to another) the 
I ce nt 50110015 fotmed a colossal - Valued, " ght X 

Unit dhietarc hy, structurally analogous to the state bureaucracy itselt. 
tiehrT text Wts, standardized diplomas and teaching certificates, a 
ttU 8UUttd 8tadation of ^'groups, 10 classes and instructional mat- 
ence ' ' n the ««elves created a self-contained, coherent universe of expen- 
el em But no kss important was the hierarchy's geography. Standardized 
* ent *y schools came to be scattered about in villages and small town- 
pSof the colony; junior and senior middle-schools in larger towns and 
wT lal Centtes - ^ tertiary education (the pyramid's apex) was con- 
^ t0 colonial capital of Batavia and the Dutch-built city of Ban- 

n g, 100 m ii es southwest ' ^lan 
^entteth-ce 



1 ,', 



western littoral of the Malay ^7 * U &»V 
understand each other's ^> 'J*** 
These same Sumatrans share "'^^ of ^ A 11 " 
with the Ambonese, located on glands* 
Yet during this century they have ^ come ^ 
fellow-Indonesians, the ^"^^to^^fy 

Nothing nurtured this bondmg more th ^ rf th e « : ^ * 
Batavia set up in increasing numbers after £0 t d (e „ 

why, one has to remember that m cornp ere ente^e* 
genous schools, which were always loca and pc ^ 



^ even the o 



it Datavia anu hk ^v.- — - - , 

o, IWJ mites soutWest in the cool Ptiang an highlands. Thus 
^Wntury colomal school . system brought into being P^timages 
^ Paralleled longer-established functionary journeys. The Rome o 
h< * P^rimages was Batavia: not Singapore, not Manila, not Rangoon, 
^r, the old Javanese royal capitals of Jogjakarta and Surakarta^ 

the vast colonv K„r f mm nowhere outside it, the tender pilgrim 



«» we old Javanese royal capitals of Jog)akarta anu oc— 
! r r ^ VaSt col °^ b« from nowhere outside it, the tender rns 
their inward, upward way, meeting fellow-pilgrims from differen 
once hostile, villages in primary school; from diff erent ethnoUng^ 
stlc groups in middle-school; and from every part ot ™ e whe rever 
ett *ry institutions of the capital. 12 And they knew that tro ^ 
l *Y had come they still had read the same books and I done the _ 
Thev a U„ u ., . .„ for - and most did not _ 



nous schools, which were always iocai q( hof izon 
good Muslim fashion, there was p e ^ 



Z^rr" As ' ) pt i(Z»°° 

more specialized, than its civilian analogue. Young o 
.._ i i r,..„ nlavrd siimiucant "" <s 



if 



develop*'" 1 " ]anu iiry fjciit 
arv academies have oiten played significanl roles tcr mind<.'d « f,^ 

lematic is the case of Major Chukuma Nzeogwu, whom rf y n g ^ „ e 

coup in Nigeria. A Christian Ibo. he was * ' ^ ^ i" l9 fh<v**". 

training at Sandhurst to make pc - 1 
nary force into a national army 



lhe y also knew, even if they never got so far - and most ^ ^ 
Jrne was Batavia, and that all these journeyings toW' , To put it 
56 Ca P«al, in effect explaining why 'we' are 'here ^ og compet i tiv e corn- 



coup in Nigeria. A Christian Ibo, he was among the r fin* 8 wnitc -o^^ .„ X & 0 
training at Sandhurst to make possible the transformar.on ind<;pen dena ^<".^ $ 
nary force into a national army, on Nigeria's attainmen 1966,*^ Jt is in 

attended Sandhurst with the future Brigadier Afr.fe, who, a jal habi^^^ ( fl<V ^ 
government, each native was destined to return to his own ^ Mus |,m ^ ^qU' " ^ 
evidence of the power of the Prussian model that he was able . an d, J( j5 n" js 

assassinating the Sardauna of Sokoto and other Muslim HauM . Tafawa gale*"' ^uf^ 
destroy the Muslim-Hausa-dominated government of AbubaK Ka dun» n j0 „ 

striking a sign of colonial-school-generated nationalism that over K« > (Quo» ^ 

countrymen chat 'you will no more be ashamed to say that you are * pxuae „tary 3 t j 0 n»" S 
from Anthony H. M. Kirk-Greene, Crisis and Conflict in Niger'"- * fjjeog*" s ly , th £ 
p. 126.) Yet nationalism was thinly enough then spread in Nige" a 0 tin j e s o( )" ^„l)i" 
coup to be quickly interpreted as an Ibo plot; hence the military n» ^ (See 
ami-Ibo pogroms ol September and October, and Bialra's secession in 
Luckham's superb The Nigerian Military, passim.) 



ne ca pital, in effect explaining why 'we' are here b uive co m- 

^ way, their common experience, and the ^ iably which they stu died 
ra deship 0 f th e classroom, gave the maps of the colony ^^.^ phuip - 
Ul ^ays coloured differently from British Malaya or ^ ^ ^ con . 

a territorially-specific imagined reality es » 
f,t "*d by the accents and physiognomies of their 

, v„,Y unthinkable in a ™ 
W. The idea of a student being 'too old' »^ Westetn-stylejchoo 
«W school, was an unselfconscious axiom Am stetdatn, and Ui 

11. Ultimnn-lu of ro„rse. the apices were „ .; nv handful ..-.1 t 

majority. Hence love .„ „ ver 60. 



otY unthinkable in a ttaditional 
W; The idea ofastudent being 'toxoid; t^.nclass ai West ern-stylejchoo . ^ 
M ^-m school, was an unselfconscious Am stetdam, and U.dcn, 

U ' Ultimately, of course, the apices wete IK • -» ^ fu ,. ,„ rationa l, though 

^0 could setiously dream of studying thetew cat. y ^ education ^ thp 

.12. Being secular, twentieth-century 

boys the preponderant ma,ority. ne ov et 60. 

•Awl-tench,' which crossed aU ttadiuonaH m*. ^ fought w hald „ 1- 
». Sukatno nevet saw the West ^< n ™ plng into reality - rf. N»" - 
Here, as in the schoolroom maps, w 





112 „> s 

And what were they all together? The Dutch ^JJ^jjJ 
point: whatever mother-tongue they spoke, they were ' 
ers, a word which, like the English 'natives' and t ^ r n this^ 
always carried an unintentionally paradoxical semantic^ ce (e:t^ 10 , 0 { 
as in each separate, other colony, it meant that the pets ^ 'nat'^^ 
both 'inferior' and •belonged there 1 (just as the Dut cn, 
Holland, belonged there). Conversely, the Dutch by sue ^ ^ ff0f d ^ 
themselves, along with superiority, 'not-belonging-" 16 ^ ^ ' 
implied that in their common inferiority, the inlander* ^ ^ fr<^ 
temptible, no matter what ethnolinguistic group or class ^ c itfl^<\ 
Yet even this miserable equality of condition had a deftn ^ J . 
m£»ft*r always raised the question 'native of what?' If «* d (bfi [ , 
spoke as if /WmmJ^ wefe a wor Jd-category, experience SB 
notion was hardly sustainable in practice. Inlanders stopped a n 
colony's drawn edge. Beyond that were, variously, 'natives, ^ 
mdtos. Moreover, colonial legal terminology included < heC f * c o< 
oosterlin ge „ (fo reign 0rientals)) which nad the dubious ring of ^ 
« were 'foreign natives.' Such 'foreign Orientals,' mainly C ^^P 
and Japanese, though they might live in the colony, had a P° ^ 
«*tus superior to that of the "native natives'. Furthermore, « 
^ as suffioendy awed by the Mei,i oligarchs' economic strength „ 
to 'h ° WeSS forJa P anes e in the colony to be legally promoted, W> ^ 
Eur °I-ans'. From all this, by a L of sed.mentat.on, , ^ 
/^7J hkeS ' Dutchmen > Ch '— , Arabs, Japanese, ^ {< 
* ^s*:f ^r^^rmorespeaficmcontent; until, 
'Indonesian " tranSmo « rifie d into the spectacular butterfly 

tru Jy generajT 7 * M conce P» «Wr and 'native' could t**^, 

specific habitJwT 151 n ° tions ' since th ey always implied roots > t 

ea ch 'native' hah ° f Indon «ia should not lead us to ^"V^ 

ples will show the preordain ed or immutable frontiers. T*° 

*» « S he yda ;X C ° n c tra ^ r F -nch West Africa and French U*>* fa 

a —ndary .d^^*™" 1 * Willi™ Ponty in Dakar, though 
> wa s stdl the apex Qf the coJon . aj educationaJ pyram" 1 



14 ■ Compare hv 

tne Un 'ted Kmgdom. 
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tet >ch 

*hat Wek eSt Africa - n To William Ponty came intelligent students from 
^ e should tQday ^ Guinea > Mali - the Ivory Coast, Senegal, and so on. 
tetm inati n ^ SUtptised therefore if the pilgrimages of these boys, 
0fw h'ch the'" Dakar ' wete initiall Y read in French [West] African terms, 
il)le onl v ■ e paradoxical concept nigritude - essence of African-ness express- 
Utlfot gett Ki Ftencn ' lan 8 ua ge of the William Ponty classrooms - is an 
and eva * Symbo1 - Yet the apicality of William Ponty was accidental 
ty est Aft . eSCent " As mor e secondary schools were constructed in French 
pil gtitn tlCa ' lt: was no longer necessary for bright boys to make so distant a 
Castle ' n any Case the educational centrality of William Ponty 

ftterch" matched b V a comparable administrative centrality of Dakar. The 
Pont geabilit y of French West African boys on the benches of William 
F( enchT paralleled b Y th eir later bureaucratic substitutability in the 
*ent V, Aftkan colonial administration. Hence, the school's Old Boys 
*hil 10 become ' eventually, Guinean or Malian nationalist leaders, 
sue ' ? ta,nin 8 a 'West African' camaraderie and solidary intimacy lost to 

Ceed 'ng generations. 16 
a , , much same way, for one generation of relatively well-educated 
Ascents, the curious hybrid 'Indochine' had a real, experienced, 



M ,. 15 ' ° n tl * origins and development of this famous school, see ^ OU ^^Mgenthau, 
PP- 41-49; on its po.it.cal Significant ^g^JtJ**** 
„ " t «" , ««i«i»F« K Wf«4i» { r fl (A/n«,pp. 12-14, 18-2 1 . Or gm ^ 
no <^U located in Saint-Louis, it was moved to Goree, just outs.de V , ^ (19()8 _ 15) 
^«tly it was namcd after wimam Merlaud-Ponty, the fourth K ove ^ mia * m (as opp osed to 
° f French West Africa. Serge Th.on informs me that the nam ^ ^ right ;„ 

G «'Haume) has long been in vogue in the area arouna Bord . ^ trade; ^ ut „ 

a »"buting this popularity to the histor.c t.es with England ^create y ^ ^ a solid part 
*ems just possible that it goes back to the era when Bordeaux 

of the realm ruled from London. . . h Wc st Africa, whether bee 

16- There seems to have been noth.ng ^'^^ f was wealthy and >«^«f tht 
British colonies were non-contiguous or because U te „U 0 ties, « siho(ll 

"art secondary schools almost ^«^SLSd2 Ach.mota School, '^^rf^d 
localism of r.val Prorestant missionary organ.za^ t» ^ becamc [he PJ*^, rf 

founded by the colonial state .n A«»»^ indepe ndence it was where ^ Mfa[)tsipim 



imagined meaning.' 7 This entity, it wUI be JJJ territo nal ^, 
claimed until 1887, and did not acquire . are a * 

1907, though active French meddling « , e , s ol 



f curlier t>y to 

idly speaking, the educational policy pursue^ * ^ 

h a H mn fiindamental purposes ron scious neS ' ^, p |eS 

Indochmese co^ p< 



.Of 
ed P 

out, contnoutea to tne «iu«u. .„, w een tne »■-- ~ yAg 

was to break existing politico-cultural ties t* ^ ^ 'C^^ 
and the immediate extra-Indochinese world. ^ pre v.o ^ 

'Laos' were concerned, 19 the target was S.am « ^ ^ th (h e 
cised a variable suzerainty over them and shar (Jn ^ (0 

institutions, and sacred language of Hinayana Bu ^ ^ t ^ 
language and script of the lowland Lao were an _^ ^ * ^ 
those of the Thai.) It was precisely out of this ^ th e ^ 

experimented first in those zones last seized from ^tf 
'renovated pagoda schools,' which were designed '° ^j^jna- "° ,^^0 
and their pupils out of the Thai orbit into that ot ^ • and ^ 
In eastern Indochina (my shorthand for 'Tonkin, Altho ug . 

China'), the target was China and Chinese civilizat ^ the , r ^ 
dynasties ruling in Hanoi and Hue had for centuries e 
pendence from Peking, they came to rule through a :„ 

• ,00*^]** 

1 7 . It led. inter alia, to a one-generation ( 1930- 195 1 ?) IndoC * '""^ese, ^ ' ^ 
wh.ch, for a time, youngsters whose mother tongues might be Vie as a" e [ 0 f 
participated. Today, the formation of this party is sometimes viewed m . ntcr n ° u 

of 'age-old Vietnamese expansionism.' In fact, it was sired by the jna cS £ 
educational (and to a lesser extent administrative) system of French Ind .^o-V^"^ 

18. This policy is ably and thoroughly discussed in Gail Paradise Kelly. Vie cn 
Schools, 1918 to 1938'. Unluckily, the author concentrates exclusively on 

speaking population of Indochina. i„inS <" , M 

19. I use this perhaps clumsy terminology to emphasize the colonial 0 6 half' 
entities. 'Laos' was assembled out a cluster of rival principalities, leaving more tn (0 tw 
Lao-speaking population in Siam. The boundaries of 'Cambodge' conformed ne 
particular historical stretch of the precolonial realm, nor to the distribution ot J 
speaking peoples. Some hundreds of thousands of such people ended up trapl* d „.ri 
t-nina. Drodiirino in ....... .i i- ■ r r o y 



century earlier. 

Broadly speak... 6 , 

'Indochine' had two fundamental P ur P°*" 
out, contributed to the growth of an '* 



0> 

iff' 
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tfejjj model W on that of the Chinese. This meant that recruitment into 
classic^ ! Uachin ^ r y ™as geared to written examinations in the Confucian 
J"' J ynastic documents were written in Chinese characters; and the 
assur! A heavil V s »mcized in culture. These long-standing ties 

*tUi ^ ^"Kwalty unwelcome character after about 1895, when the 
and ° f SUCh Chinese ^formers as K'ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, 
tietTr^^ Uke Sun Ya t-sen, began seeping across the northern fcon- 
4ml I' ui C ° l0ny - 2 ' Accordingly, Confucian examinations were successively 
^ed fa, . Xonkm , m m5 ^ . n . Annam . in l9l8 . Henceforth, 

I t , Ultn *nt in t0 the civil services of Indochina was to take place exclusively 
^gh a developing French colonial education system. Furthermore, quae 
I \ a t0m aniz ed phonetic script originally devised by Jesuit missionaries 
, . sev enteenth century, 22 and adopted by the authorities for use in 



""i century, ana aaopteu uy <■"<- , 

«n China' as early as the 1860s, was consciously promoted to break 
* hnks with China - and pethaps also with the indigenous past by 
m akint> , . ... _ : _„.~..;K1« m a new gener- 



* «WB with China - and perhaps also with the indigenous P — 
^g dynastic records and ancient literatures inaccessible to a new genet 
l0n of colonized Vietnamese." f lVW 

cl * C ° nd aLm of educational policy was to produce a caretu y 

^antum of French-speaking and French-writing l f ochm 'l 
^ as a politically reliable, grateful, and acculturated indigenous el te, 
hllln g the subordinate echelons of the colony's bureaucracy and 
C0 «"rietcial enterprises. 24 

146 No less alarming 

• David G. Mart, Vietnamese Tradition on Trial, J 920- 1945. p. as Roussl;au . (Kelly, 
smuggled Chinese translations of such troubling French au 
"•^-Vmnamese Schools, p. 19.) . u . ro the - ifted lexicographer Alexandre 

«s final form, this script is usually attributed 1 to ch^ft ^..^ lustla nun, e, 



21 
*ere 
Pr, 



Some hundreds of thousands of such people ended up trapl*" V^n-^" 
China producing in time that distinct community known as the Khmer Krom (* 
Khmer). .. , n 

Phnl T penh PUrSUCd , thiS by c " ablis -ng in the 1930s an Ecole Superieure 
Thra'tcmpt'to tur^ HI! ^ b ^ «»* ^hmer- and Lao-speak>n^ * ^ 

ine attempt to turn Buddhist eyes awav fmm b. i i u .,<■ been v 

successful: In 1942 (shortly after Siam Zained c tf ^ '° 
with Japanese assistance,, L Frencl^ T^t^^ ™^ T^^££>< 
and distribution of 'subversive' Thai educational rnat^s" MoTuk T^^'C 
some of the strongly nationalist school-texts produced by the TvoHf ■ c !nch ^'"^ 

of Field-Marshal Plaek Phibunsongkhram ( 1938-15M?) voc,ferous 'y ant-French 



miwmoe Sflboob, p. 19.) ., . r „ rh e eifted lexicograpne. r,— - 

,22. In its f mal form, this script is usually attnbuted ,» h^g* ^ ^ /w(;ansm « 

* Rhodes, who in 16M published his remarkable D*»"-"« 
'«in«m. . „ ntury . . were convinced 

23. '[Most] French colonial officials of the ^te nineteenth ^ of Chinese mflu- 

- to achieve permanent colonial success f-^l^X Con**^ ^'.^"X 
mcluding^he writing system. Miss.onar.es o^cn ^ ^ (ta ^,„^ 
tacle to the general CathoUc conversion of V.ctn fom it8 hcr .tage and I tc ^ ^ 

Chinese language was simultaneously to .solatc Vietnam ^ nuQtes one col. 



that 



;na m from Its her. tag wtlcet 
■ » -"guag- — '""•'T"'''Jfrf«. P- K»Uy quo" 4 comm un.cating to 

*e traditional elite.' (Marr, J'^ . will have the result of com ^ 

thus-, in effect, the teaching oi C,U °' fiterature , and philosophy wh.ch - only 
amese only the French «a )udge US eful to them and easdy 



phy wn.cn 

Vietnamese only the French «**£I^a* useful " thCm ;trp y f - S ' m ' 
exposed tol. That is those IworksV wh.ch « P- 
thVtexts Which we transcribe into quoc ng m q( ^ , nd oc 



Viemam ese ><™^ hinae population 
the texts which we transcr.oe ...^ - stratum „f the in ion) urRed : a 
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The intricacies of the colonial educational system need not detain us here. 
For our present purposes, the key characteristic of the system was that it 
formed a single, if ramshackle, pyramid, of which, until the mid- 
1930s, the upper terraces all lay in the east. Up until then, for example 
the only state-sponsored lycees were located in Hanoi and Saigon; and 
throughout the prewar colonial period, the sole university in n 
was located in Hanoi, so to speak 'just down the street' from the palace o 
the Governor-General. 25 The climbers of these terraces incIude ^* e 
major vernacular-speakers of the French domain: Vietnamese, ' 
Khmer, and Lao (and not a few young French colonials). For the c Um , 
coming from, shall we say, My Tho, Battambang, Vieti * iaae ' ' way 
the meaning of their convergence had to be 'Indochinese, in ^ 
that the polyglot and polyethnic student body of Batavia and ^"^^ 
to read theirs as 'Indonesian. ,2<s This Indochinese-ness, although it was 
real, was nonetheless imagined by a tiny group, and not for ve ^. TCd 
Why did it turn out to be so evanescent, while Indonesian-ness 
and deepened? above all 

First there was a marked change of course in colonial educat, ° n ' of 
as applied in eastern Indochina, from about 1917 on. The a ^' ina . 
immediately impending. liquidation of the traditional Confucian e ^ ^ 
tion system persuaded more and more members of the Vietnamese e 
try to place their children in the best French schools availawc ^ ^ 
ensure their bureaucratic futures. The resulting competition for P a ^ 
the few good schools available aroused a particularly strong ^"'""^ 
the colons, who regarded these schools as by right a largely French pre 

25. In 1937, a total of 63 1 students were enrolled, 580 of them in the faculty of £^ 
med.tine. Ibid., p. 79; see also pp. 69-79, for the bizarre history of this inst""" ' 

« 1906, closed in 1908, reopened in 1918, and never, till the late 1930s, much more 
glorified vocational college. lace t0 

26. As I shall be- concentrating on Khmers and Vietnamese below, this may be t ep 
make a brief reference to some prominent Lao. The present Prime Minister ofW°*| ^ rf 
Phournv,han attended the University of Hanoi* med.cal faculty in the late 1930s. ™\ 
state, Prince Souphanouvong, graduated from Hanoi's Lycee Albert Sarraut before " 

an engineering degree in metropolitan France. His elder brother, Pr-nce B 
Ratanavongsa, who headed the short-lived Lao Issara (Free Lao) anticolonial government 
Vientiane from October 1945 to April ,946, had as a youth been graduated from Saigon* 
Lycee Chasse oup-Lanbat Prior to World War II, the highest educational institution in Lac- 
was the !maJi c ,, gc )unior h)gh B Joseph J- Zrfoft 
P«>x, Uo pp. 04- 105; and '3349' [pseudonym of Phetsarath Ratanavongsa], lm 1**>4 
Uos, pp ,2 and 46. It « revealing, I think, that i„ his account of his later schooldays in 
Pans, Phetsarath regularly and unselfconsciously speaks of his identifiably Lao, Khmer, and 
Vietnamese classmates as the Indochinese students.' See, e.g., ibid., pp. l4- 15- 
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The colonial regime's solution to the problem was to create a sepatate and 
subordinate 'Franco-Vietnamese' educational structure which placed special 
emphasis, m its lower grades, on Vietnamese-language instruction in quk 
n&t (with French taught as a second language via the medium of quk ngu).*> 
This pohcy shift had two complementary results. On the one hand, gov- 
ernment publication of hundreds of thousands of quk ngu pnrners signifi- 
cantly accelerated the spread of th.s European-invented sct.pt, unintention- 
fj? t0 tUm k ' ^een 1920 and 1945 , into the populat medium 
me expression of Vietnamese cultural (and national) solidarity. 2 " For 
even it only 10% nf rV,» v , 

the late 1930 h Vi etnamese-speaking population was literate by 

people. Moreover' 5 T * P.™* 50 "™ Un P recedented in the historv of this 
deeply committed J T™** ^ UnUke the Confucian literati ' 
'Cambodge' and 'La * ' lncrease in their own numbers. (Similarly, in 
the printing of ^ ^ °" * m ° re limited scale - the authorities promoted 
mainly in the tradLTT* SchooUKXts in the vernaculars, initially and 
scripts). 29 On th orth ographies, later and mote feebly in tomanized 

Vietnamese l! hand ' tne PO'icy wotked to exclude non-native- 

Khmet Krorn reSld ' ng in eastern Indochina. In the case of the 

colonial regime'! China '' " WOfked ' in combination with the 

tary schools lik gness t0 P ermit them to nave 'Franco-Khmer' elemen- 
ambitions b ^ ^ >e ' ng encouta ged in the Protectorate, to re-orient 

aspired to hfh ^ Mekong - Thus those Khmer Krom adolescents who 
for a select fe ^ eduCation in tne administtative capital of Indochina (and, 
via Ph tj ' CVen rnetr opo^ tari France) increasingly took the detour 
n ° m enh rathe r than the highway through Saigon. 



27 Thus ' 

standard 'nativ f5teviousl V 'integrated' lycks Chasseloup-Laubat and Albert Sarraut, sub- 
turned testx- C S ^ t ' ons ' were established in 1917-1918. These 'native sections' eventually 
60-63), None'S 1 ' m ° thc Lyt6e Petrus Ky and tht Lyt ' ; ' t du Pt°tectorat. ('bid., pp- 

lyties (the A l ' a m >nority of privileged indigenes continued to attend the 'real French' 
'Ftench' ( , tent Norodom Sihanouk graced Chasseloup-Laubat), while a minority of 
■ " ly Eu fasians and natives with Ftench legal status) attended Petrus Ky and its 

sister institution in Hanoi. 

■ 28 ' Ma " notcs that in the 1920s 'even the most optimistic member of the intelligentsia 
icommitted to quk ngu] could not have guessed that only two decades later, citizens of a 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam would be able to conduct all important affaits - political, 
military, economic, scientific and academic - in spoken Vietnamese linked to the quk ngu 
wtiting system.' Vietnamese Tradition, p. 150. It was also a disagreeable surprise to the Ftench. 
29. It is instructive that one of the fust issues raised by the eatly Khmer nationalists of the 

late 1930s was the 'menace' of a so-called quoc ngu-ization' of the Khmef script by the 

colonial authorities. 
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Second, in 1935 the College Sisowath in Phnom Penh was upgraded into 
a full-fledged state lyce'e, with a status equal to, and a curriculum identical 
with, those of the existing state lyce'es in Saigon and Hanoi. Although its 
students were at first drawn heavily (in the tradition of the College) from 
local Sino-Khmer merchant families and those of resident Vietnamese 
functionaries, the proportion of native Khmers steadily increased. It is 
probably fair to say that, after 1940, the great bulk of Khmer-speaking 
adolescents who achieved a solid French high-school education did so in the 
neat colonial capital the colonialists had built for the Norodoms. 

Third was the fact that there was no real isomorphism between the 
educational and administrative pilgrimages in Indochina. The renc 
made no bones about expressing the view that if the Vietnamese were 
untrustworthy and grasping, they were nonetheless decisively more energe- 
tic and intelligent than the 'child-like' Khmer and Lao. Accordingly, they 
made extensive use of Vietnamese functionaries in western Indochina. 
The 176,000 Vietnamese residing in 'Cambodge' in 1937 - representing 
less than 1% of the 19 million Vietnamese-speakers of the colony, but 
about 6% of the Protectorate's population - formed a relatively succesS d " d 
group, for whom therefore Indochina had a rather solid meaning, as it i 
for the 50,000 sent into 'Laos' prior to 1945. Particularly the functionaries 
among them, who might be posted from place to place in all five subsec- 
tions of the colony, could well imagine Indochina as the wide stage on 
which they would continue to perform. 

Such imagining was much less easy for Lao and Khmer functionaries, 
although there was no formal or legal prohibition on fully-Indochinese 
careers for them. Even the more ambitious youngsters coming from the c. 
326,000 (1937) Khmer Krom community in eastern Indochina (represent- 
ing perhaps 10% of the entire Khmer-speaking population) found that tn 
practice they had very limited career prospects outside 'Cambodge'. Thus 
Khmer and Lao might sit alongside Vietnamese in French-language secon- 
dary and tertiary schools in Saigon and Hanoi, but they were unlikely to go 

30. The pattern was not immediately followed in Vientiane. Toye reports that in the 
course of the 1930s only 52 Lao were graduated from the College [he wrongly terms it Lyrfe] 
Pavie, as opposed to 96 Vietnamese. Laos, p.45. 

31. It is possible that this influx paralleled the institution of the Franco-Vietnamese school 
system, in that it deflected Vietnamese from competing with French nationals in the more 
advanced, eastern parts of Indochina. In 1937, there were 39,000 Europeans living in 
'Cochin China,' 'Annam' and Tonkin,' and only 3, 100 in 'Cambodge' and Laos' combined. 
Marr, Vietnamese Tradition, p. 23. 
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on to share administrative offices there. Like youngsters from Cotonou and 
Abidjan in Dakar,, they were destined to go back, on graduation, to the 
homes colonialism had demarcated for them. To put it another way, if 
their educational pilgrimages were directed towards Hanoi, their adminis- 

tr outTT ended in Phnom Penh and Vientiane - 

whosubL ii COnttadictions emerged those Khmer-speaking students 
The m u yCametoberemem beredasthefirstCambodiannationalists. 

SoS^ * te8arded " the ,father ' ° f Khmer nati ° nal - 
Krom who was eT I**' * ^ Vietnamized name su 8g ests - a Khmer 
post in that ' ln Sai 8° n and for a while held a minor judicial 

Mekong Delta"*' ^ '° ^ mid ' 1930s he abandoned the Paris of the 
Youtevong attend^ * ptomism 8 future in its Blois - Prince Sisowath 
for further stud SeC ° ndary schoGl in Sai 8 0n before leaving for France 
after World War U When ^ returned t0 Phnom Penh fifteen years later, 
served as P t ' " helped t0 foun <i the (Khmer) Democratic Party and 
Voeunnsai, und m 1946-1947. His Defence Minister, Sonn 

ratic Prime Mi virtuall y the same journeys. Huy Kanthoul, Democ- 

Hanoi in 193 v"** "* 195 1-1952 > hac * gtaduated from an ecole normale in 
ally joined the L th<m returned t0 Phnom Penh, where he eventu- 

a11 is the fi 6 V< * e Sisowath ' s teaching staff." Perhaps most exemplary of 
Khmer political ^ ^oeus, first of a melancholy line of assassinated 
when it was'^ ..^ eaders " Born m the province of Battambang in 1905 - 
P a 8oda schw^r!! ft ° m Bangkok ~ he att ended a local 'reformed 

tambang t ore entering an 'Indochinese' elementary school in Bat- 

Protectorate^ 11 In 192 1 ' hC P roceeded 10 the Colle g e Sisowath in the 
he gtadua *a Caplta1, and then ton college de commerce in Hanoi, from which 
"udy che 1927 M the top of his French - re a<fing class - Hoping to 

tion. B u emi i! tty ^ Bordeaux > he took and passed the scholarship examina- 
native iT 6 C ° l ° nial state blocked his way abroad. He returned to his 
after B a " amban 8< wr »ere he ran a pharmacy, continuing to do so even 
Au an 8 k °k regained the province in 1941. After the Japanese collapse in 
gust 1945 he reappeared in 'Cambodge" as a Democratic parliamen- 
ts, h i s notable that he was in his way a lineal descendent of the 
' lus " 10 us philologists of an earlier Europe, insofar as he designed a typwri- 
ter keyboard for the Khmer script and published a weighty two-volume 

Vi ?. 10 8 ra P hita l materials on these men were kindly provided to me by Steve Heder. 
i **" "? 1950 ' in a grenade attack on the Democratic Party headquarters organized 

by an unknown, but probab i y p rincc , Vi hand 
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Pheasa Khmer [The Khmer Language], or as the misleading title-page- 

the 1967 edition has it, La Langue Cambodgienne (Un Essai d'ir***^* 

raisonne). y ' But this text made its first appearance — volume 1 o 1 ■ 

1947, when its author was Chairman of the Constituent A Kl 
Phnom Penh, not in 1937, when he was vegetating in Battamban h 
as yet no Khmer-speaking lyceens had been produced b the' L 
Sisowath, and when Indochina still had an ephemeral real' /' ~7 * 

Khmer-speakers - at least those from 'Cambodge' — were no IcT ^ ^ 

ing classes in Saigon or Hanoi. A new generation was com S^ratter* ^ 

for whom 'Indochine' was history and 'Vietnam' nnn, '"^ ° n ttle scer "V-« 
country. * ^ ^ fotei^^ 

It is true that brutal invasions and occupations durin J"* 
century, ordered by the Nguyen dynasts in Hue, left bitt^ n * neteeat " ^ 

among the Khmer, including those in that Cochin Ch ' ^"^-memof*^ 
part of Vietnam. But comparable bitternesses existed atec * to becof^*'^ 

Indies: Sundanese against Javanese; Batak against ^^therlan^* 
against Balinese; Toraja against Buginese; Javanese 

so on. The so-called 'federalist policy' pursued between' 0 ^ ^ rn ' :>0n ese, aT*^ 
the formidable Lieutenant Governor-General Hubert!? an< d 1948 

flank the infant Indonesian Republic attempted p re • V&n ^*°ok to otf*^ 
bitternesses. " But in spite of a spate of ethnic rebellio tQ ex Pioit su^^* 

of independent Indonesia between 1950 and 1964 ' n aln "»Ost all ^ rC^ 

part it survived because Batavia remained the educ ° nes *a' Su pa xfr % 
but also because colonial administrative policy diT^* 1 ape * t A 
Sundanese to the Sundalands,' or Batak to thei rUs ^c at ° ^ ' A. 

highlands of Norrh Sumatra. Virtually all the ma'' Pl * Ce °f o r ^ eduCat ^ 
were, by the end of the colonial period, accustom 0 ^^ 00 ^^^^^ '° tt% ^ 
was an archipelagic stage on which they had p ar r t0 the id«* I** 1 
of the rebellions of 1950-64 had separatist a mK P,a V- Tk that 
competitive within a single Indonesian political sy^ 0 ^ a1 ' thjf ' * nl Y ^ 

34. Published in Phnom Penh by the Libra.rie fcf ^ ' ^ reSt 
because- the entire text is in Khmer. Biographical dJr,-i Ki TFre^ 

cremafon volume, were generous* passed "on to tt? ^ CL^ds! 

35. Sec- Kahin, Nationalism, chapter 12- Anrhnn d V tCVe H<vT ' ^r a ,T J JVf , 

36. The exception was the abortive Repubhe of T >V " 196 
Ambonese had long been heavily recruited for the " "* Wh 1 Jo 

under van Mook against the new-born revolution^ Col M °'u 

recogn.non oHndonesian independence in 1950 ,1,! "*"«ia„ a 8s - r- L 

ant future. ' V had s 0rn ,. He^, . ar rn v ^*>rj s , 

**** a n ** Q »l«nd-# 

Uf >PW 
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In addition, one can not ignore the curious accident that by the 1920s an 
'Indonesian language' had come into self-conscious existence. How this 
accident came about is so instructive that it seems worth a brief digression. 
Earlier mention was made of the fact that only to a limited and late extent 

iTht Irir ruled through Dutch - h ° w c ° uid u not so > when the 

Dutch had begun their local conquests in the early seventeenth century, 
while Dutch-language instruction fot inlanders was not seriously under- 
taken until the early twentieth? What happened instead was that by a slow, 
arge y unplanned process, a sttange language-of-state evolved on the basis 

W an 2 t ' mterinSUkt UngUa ftanCa " Called die » stmale >" h (Perhaps 
'Ottoman' ^ 1 ; dminis »«we-Malay'), it belonged typologically with 
racks of the H K German which emerged from the polyglot bar- 

solidly in 1 S U ^ em P' re - , ' i % the early nineteenth century it was 
scene inas^eablT^ ° ffidakW When P"nt-capitalism atrived on the 
marketplace a d C m ' d " centur y' r h e language moved out into the 

newspapermen ^ medla ' Used at flrst m ainly k Y Chinese and Eurasian 
close Quick" PnnterS ' ic was P icked U P b y inlanders at the century's 
replaced ^ ^ ^ ranc h of lts family tree was forgotten and 

impottanth a cl PUtatiVe anCeStor in the Riau Isla nds (of which the most 
P°re) 19*28" PCrhapS forlunatel y ~ sir » ce 1819 become British Singa- 
was read k ' ^P 6 *^ two generations of urban writers and readers, it 
hah*,* ° ado P te d by Young Indonesia as the national(-ist) language 

Yet in T ' haS nCVer l0 ° ked back ' 

mislead ' ^ en ^' ^ ^ nc ^ onesi an case, interesting as it is, should not 
had arri "V" 10 thinkin g that, if Holland had been a bigger power, ,v and 
"i ln 1850 rather than 1600, the national language could not just 

WOi'-^j** val "able account in John Hoffman, A Foreign Investment: Indies Malay to 

38 XT 27 (A P ri1 PP . 65-92. 

even in th - m . ar V Constituted something like an anational caste, the members ot which lived 
often P tlva W lives otdinarily distinct from their national environments and spoke very 

nam d ? CClal lan 8 ua ge, the so-called ararisch deutsch ("fiscal German"), as it was ironically 
ed D y the representatives of the literary German, meaning by it a sttange linguistic 
m,X ' u f wh ich does not take the rules of grammar very seriously.' Jiszi, The Dissolution, 
P- 144. Author's emphases. 

39. Not merely in the obvious senses. Because, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
Holland had, fot all intents and purposes, only one colony, and a huge, profitable one at that, 
it was quite practical to train its functionaries in a (single) non-Eutopean Jiensttaal. Over 
time, special schools and faculties gtew up in the metropole to ptepate future functionaries 
linguistically. U or multi-continental empires like the Btitish, no single locally-based dtensttaal 
would have sufficed. 
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as well have been Dutch. Nothing suggests that Gh ^ im M eis ^ 
any less real than Indonesian simply because its natl0 " uage s in ti,e * 
lish rather than Ashanti. It is always a mistake to treat ^ 0 ( D it»' n ^ ( 
that certain nationalist ideologues treat them - as ^ j^po" 
like flags, costumes, folk-dances, and the rest. Mucn .^^ta^ 0 ^ 
thing about language is its capacity for generating ' ma £ , JangU^' , 
building in effect particular solidarities. After all, ""F ^ Ifr eS e 
still vernaculars, and thus particular vernaculars among ^ 
Mozambique speaks Portuguese, the significance of this ^ 
is the medium through which Mozambique is imagine ^ ^jsp^ 
time limits its stretch into Tanzania and Zambia). Seen r ^ S |^P' 
tive the use of Portuguese in Mozambique (or English m W .. ^ 
no different than the use of English in Australia or P°r tu S ca n 
^guage is not an instrument of exclusion: in principle- any „„ J 
any language. On the contrary, it is fundamentally inclu« v - 
by the fatality of Babel: no one lives long enough to learn ig ef 
Pnnt-ianguage is what invents nationalism, not a jauticuW ^ * 
The only question-mark standing over languages W* ^ ^ 
Mozambique and English in India is whether the administrativ ^ 
"onal systems, particularly the latter, can generate a P° lit f % 
diffus IO n of biiinguahsm. Thirty years ago, almost no to***"^ 

Indonesia as his or her mother-tongue; virtually every"* ' 
mow ethn,C ' ,a nguage and some, especially people in the pS 
ZZTn n \ ^ '"^Idienstmaleisch as well. Today there * * fc, 
bounds l y ° Ung from dozens of ethnoling^ 

It is „'„r ,° SpeaJ< jrndones ian as their mother-tongue. 

C dear V* whether thirty years from now there will I* * 

Point- He^eT C tW ' °? a " gUage ' deveIo P m ^t to eastern Indochina is very "T^jlS* 
* e "ch, or both, we c e « " 19,0 ' most edl *ated Vietnamese assumed that 
After ,o™ . e e **nnal modes of "higher' communication.' lVi**** T 



this 
or 



were ^ ' 85% °f their ft j| t0n « ue camc to appreciate the si*"" 11 *",.) JW 

'angua« c - Dr e/ arr a,so s "ows tL c , teraCy in ad ™ncin g the nation-states ot 

»Cy f^S? *" d Poht,::, * 5™ was no dear cordon 

,a °°ratio„ is ? f r ' 0t ": *"y more th an "r Uph ° ,d,n « r "e Vietnamese mother ton** *V 
st. (p . I50) n an promotlng ^ ^ .^^ly 
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° nly M ° 2am ^--Portuguese. But, in 
'» the fir 8eneta tion is JiZT 0 ' r eSSadly thC CaSC that the mergence 
*d w " advances n Mo2amb W national solidanty . 

k>> 8've pr 4 ' n COmmu nications technology, especially radro 

*wj mg Ca " 4r u t tn UnaVailable a ago. Multilingual 

^c 0n With different m T ,magmed immunity to illiterates and 
and bi ! Urin8 U P of mediaetrrr° ngUeS - ^ there are semblances to 
have 8Ual "tetati ) i' 1 ChnStendom th ™gh visual representations 
a »d I haVe **en amii SCCOnd plaCe ' ^entieth-century nationalisms 
thj 4W on rnote L * Pr ° foundl y modul « character. They can, 
tion earUef mod els of * " ntUry and a half of human 

experience and 

onnte^^y to dell r i0n N^ionalist leaders are thus in a posi- 

rat 10 Cial ^tionalismv V^' 1 *** miHtMy educationa l systems modelled 
E ns modelled on th 0QS ' partv organizations, and cultural celeb- 
A t0pe ; and the cif P°P ular nationalisms of nineteenth-century 

v . mer 'cas. Above ,2en -republican idea brought into the world by the 
' rtUa 'ly all print 1 ' ^ ' dea ° f ' nation ' is now nestled firmly in 

tic *l consciousnTss^ 865 ' ^ nati ° n " ness is vir tually inseparable from 

^ a World ' 

this means that Wh ' Ch ^ national state is th e overwhelming norm, all of 

alit y - not in the"' 0 " 5 ^ ima 8 ined with out linguistic commun- 

a,Vat eness of K na ' Ve Sp ' rit °^ nosotros hs Americanos, but out of a general 

Se erns f mi W . at m °dem history has demonstrated to be possible." It 

Europe and ^ COntext ' t0 conclude this chapter by returning to 

°^ e ti be COnsider ing briefly that nation whose linguistic diversity has so 

0fn a r en , USedasacud gel to club proponents of language-based theories 
^ l 'Onalism. 

C^trf j^ 1 ' amidst novel jubilees marking the 600th anniversary of the 
'd j acy of Schwyz, Obwalden, and Nidwalden, the Swiss state 
ecide d on' 1291 as the date of the 'founding' of Switzerland. 12 Such a 
c 'sion, waiting 600 years to be made, has its diverting aspects, and 
Su ggests already that modernity rather than antiquity characterizes Swiss 
na tionalism. Indeed, Hughes goes so far as to argue that the 1891 jubilees 

41. I say 'can' because there ate obviously plenty of cases where the possibility has been, 
a "d is being, rejected. In such cases, for example Old Pakistan, the explanation is not 
ethno-cultural pluralism, but barted pilgrimages. 

42. Christopher Hughes, Switzerland, p. 107. This excellent text, for which Seton-Watson 
tightly expresses his admiration, is the basis for the argument that follows. 





,. he first half ° f[he f 

mark the birth of this nationalism, commenting that in t o 
nineteenth century . . . nationhood sat rather lightly 00 fuse" 
the cultivated middle classes: Mme. de Stael [176 r ^ on l\ 
[1741-1825J, Angelica Kauffmann [1741-180 7J, ^ 
[1773-1842], Benjamin Constant [1767-1830J, a« ; they ■ ^ ^ Jl 
the implied answer is 'hardly,' its significance derives from ninete ei"" 
over the Europe surrounding Switzerland, the first half of 1 ■„ #h*J 
century saw the burgeoning of vernacular nationalist movem ^ 
cultivated middle classes' (as it were, philologists + OP «j a^ 
central parts. Why then did nationalism come so late to J»wi p3 r- 
what consequences did that lateness have for its ultimate snap 
ticular, its contemporary multiplicity of 'national languages h 

Part of the answer lies in the youth of the Swiss state, W . ut the a )d 
dryly observes, is difficult to trace back beyond 1813-15 ' W ' C . [ize >P> 
of some prevarication. ' ' 1 He reminds us that the first real Sw'SS c ^ 
the introduction of direct (male) suffrage, and the ending of <j> ^ 
and customs areas were achievements of the Helvetic ReP ub u & 
brought into being by the French occupation of 1798- Only <" is j- 
r state '"elude significant numbers of Italian-speakers, with tn 
t on of Ticno. Only in 1815 did it gain the populous * en f 

eas of Valais, Geneva, and Neuchatei from a vengefully anti-Fre" 
tion ~1 eXChange fof neutrality and a highly conservative , 
ninetee r ' m ^i'inguai Switzerland is a product of* 

nineteenth century. ,f> 

'tsl S bSdinf C ° r W " C ° Unt ^' S backwardness (which, ^fj^ 
" from absort P °u graphy a " d ,ack exploitable resources, , t 
«° reremt r T n ' ^ -ghbours). Today it may * dl % 

a standaTd of l ?"Z ,7°^ ^ « Switzerland was a poor country. 

''vin g half that of £ngJand . S) and an overwh elmin^ 

43. Ibid., p 218 tk i 

44 - IbW., p. 85 . ■ Tht dat « « my interp„,ati„ns. 
15. PlusAargau St Gall 



its 



n ^ als 0M ir , hecoun tty'sb a cwl 5 mercenaries and Papal 

ne ° r °tlr o r een 1515 «* 180? an ; it2er,and/ the of which did 
>*> at s ; Uni -ous Get ma 7 patoi d -^itants spoke 

° nf ^tac 1 ' C ° ll ^chies tT ^ M b V a »«* coition of 

entu ^ty J ,° f ^es. Ag ain " t t 8 te ,° U u CnemieS " P rodu «d a 

6t Ca «o ns " di &«nces would ey d,d three times °r «> 

' n f ^r of S :° Uld k»d their J^? ** ^ and g0tWJra of 

not always, 

^ i" epk ^ isno ; muc ^; for ;he absence of monarchical 

^ o n si' t,6S the Hob f fent ^ ^ ° f the "erable 

It is " Sw ^erl and . s ^ "oly Wn Emp.re, of wh.ch L.echten- 

S ^iss st SUUctiv e that Tl ' S a laSt 1X1(1 relic - " 

^'i^caTw Came int « being*^ J n 8 r 48 '.. al . mOSt tW ° 8 enera »ons after the 
^al tp ; 1 Salle nt than lb^sIZT tel 5 ,OUS deava 8 es much more 
S0 ~C I' den0ted CathoU p C r 0neS ' RCmarkabl V en °^- * territories 
C? dPr0tes tant Ca th 0 i Pr ° teStant,Sm was and in those 

and f u ftCr 18 «8, in thll u " ° f Ch ° ke and convenience) 

gUa ^ ^neral 1^ ° f Eur ope-wide revolutionary upheaval 

tf ^ -ligion? °! vernacularizing national movements, did lan- 
Unal tetabl y .d eno 8 te ° d n • P ' ace '. and the countr y become segmented into 
^ rson *l choice). 5 " 8UlStlc zones - (Religion now became a matter of 
Finally tne 

SOrn «irnes mutuaUv tenCe "n'" T h & ^ COUnt ^ " of a lar ge variety of 
^ 0f Ptm?-cS" Umnt !, U,8lble idi ° leCtS SU «8 eS " the late arri- 

S * is * L anr ^ ^ Standardi "d modern education to much of 

ta *eCent yTeT ^ (P-t-Getman) has had, until 

47 »«. „ x * LiT a f tate status of ***** ***** and 

ve ry small. 7 '• A " y "'"««nth-century cultivated middle class' had to be 

4». Ibid., p. 86. Emphasis added 

50. Ibid., p. 274. P'oblcmat.c to attt.bute e.thet statehood or nationhood. 
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maleisch. Furthermore, Hughes remarks that today 'higher' officials **r» 
expected to have a working knowledge of two federal lani»iiai»» s> i m piy : 



that the same competence is not expected of their subordinates Indirectly ^ 
a similar point is made by the Federal Directive of 1950 which insists 



'Educated German Swiss are certainly able to work in French 
Italian Swiss.' 5 ' We have, in effect, a situation whirH . ' *" aKflPW *l 
j:tr-— r„_ u<_ki„..'. _ . k.i.„».,-i . at bottom is nor toe* 

ensconced over ^ 



different from Mozambique's - a bilingual political cl 



variety of monolingual populations, with only this dis 
ond language' is that of a powerful neighbour rarK Slmi,arit y : the 
colonial ruler. ^ than of a fof^r 

Nonetheless, in view of the fact that in 19 10 tne 
of almost 73% of the population was German mater nal language 
Italian, and 1% Romansch (these proportions have ' 22<y ° French, ^% 
intervening decades), it is perhaps surprising that in^h^*^ Varied ovcr th<? 
nineteenth century - era of official nationalisms — Se cond half of tr » e 

attempted. Certainly up to 1914 strong pro-Gerrna ^^^^ion was* 1 ^ 
Between Germany and German Switzerland borde " Syrn ^ at hies existed- 
extreme. Trade and investment, as well as aristo c S We *~ e porous in trie 
moved back and forth quite freely. But Swit 2erJa ^ atS *nd p rofessiona ls , 
other major European powers, France and Italy, an , a|s ° abutted on r*0 
Germanizing were plain. Legal parity between o ^ P°liti I U of 
Italian was thus the obverse side of the coin of s^, rrtla n, p d 

All of the preceding evidence indicates that S '-^ neu tral " ^"f ' 
understood as part of the 'last wave'. If Hughes i s W ' SS n ati 0 lty " 
*0 1891, it is not much more than a decac^/ «*» d* 1 * 1 "" 1 ' S ^ 

Indonesian nationalism. In other words, it arose °' der th ngitsbifth 
history in which the nation was becoming an i n <n tn at Bu rmese or 

which it was possible to model' nation-ness i n a ternat io n ^ ri °d of W0 W«J 
than hitherto. If the conservative political, and k^ 1 ^* 1 n °rrn and ir » 

structure of Switzerland 'delayed' the rise of naf . 3c ^a rd ° re Con,,, .y 
pre-modern political institutions were non-dvn ,is n> Si^io-; y 
helped to prevent the excesses of official nation^* a r»H th e J** 0 ™'"** 
Siam discussed in Chapter 6). Finally, as i n the Sn > Cc n °«*^ that , 

Case of c r >t> tr ast ni0r »ar c hic^ 
5i. ibid., p P . 59hSo Em . ... * e So,,., the case " f 



PP- 59-60 Emphases added. ^tK 
If *°™«n«h- s elevation in 1937 scarcely disguised rh 0e ast. Asi* ft 

-r 0 r y y a t n ; t c a y v nastic emp,rc ' in wh,ch the,r < uc *C 

was neve hrel*^ 'T"™"' ^ Sma "' re " ub 'ican s ' aa «U a f 5 '^r * r 

tnreatened in the same way. " w, tie r | 'Sto^ n - 

Oligarch? 




examples, the appearance of Swiss nationalism on the eve of the communi- 

V™n7 0 i Uti0ri ° f tWCntieth CCntUry made " P° Ssible and P ra « ical » 
uniformity. ' ' ma8med COmmunit y in wa Y s that did not require linguistic 

chapteT^Tne 10 ^" "** }* W °" h restatln 8 the Seneral atgument of this 
territories of Asia an^Af ^ nat '° nal ' Sms ' most of them in the colonial 
global imperialisJmad ' tS ° riginS * res P° nse t0 the new-style 

ism. As Marx p ut ma * mSible b V the achievements of industrial capital- 
expanding market £ m hls lni mitable way: The need of a constantly 
face of the globe.' 5 ' Bu^ Pr ° duCtS chases the bourgeoisie ovet the whole 
of print, helped to^ CapltaUsm had also ' not least by its dissemination 
Ewope, which to diff p0puUri ve rnaculat-based nationalisms in 

ciple, and egg e d intoslf * de8feeS Undermined the a 8e-old dynastic prin- 
° fflda l nation a l isrri 6 '"^^'^on every dynasty positioned to do so. 
(the Bri t i sh Em pite) We \ ° f the " eW national and old dynastic principles 
Russ ification' in th f d m turn t0 what, for convenience, one can call 
meshe d neatly with extra - Eu ropean colonies. Th.s ideolog.cal tendency 
empues were too l a , aCt ' Cal exi 8 en ^es. The late-nmeteenth-century 
nat ' 0na ls. Moreover ^ t0 ^ ruled by a handful of 

t * ly,n 8 'ts functi 0ns " ^ m ^ ca P italism th e state was rapidly mul- 
^ ese forces generated 'B metto P oles and the colonies. Combined, 

JJ" ^ re quited ^ssifymg' school-systems intended in part to pto- 
lhese Sc hool- syst TOrdlnate ca dres for state and corporate bureaucracies. 
* nma 8es which tvD- ' " ntrall2ed and standardized, created quite new pil- 

j° r the r.ati 0ris hidd' C thCir R ° meS the Various colonial ca P' tals ' 

lr > w ard asce nsion ^ n at the core of the empires would permit no more 
P 1 '8rir nages ^ sually, but by no means always, these educational 
Ahe lr »terlock betw ded ' ° r te P licated ' in the administtative sphere. 
a 8 es Provided the PattlCular ed ucational and administrative pilgrim- 
natlVe s' could co tm,t0tial base f or new 'imagined communities' in which 
colonial state wh"^ ^ themselves « 'nationals'. The expansion of the 
^ of colonial ' C S ° t0 SpCak ' invited 'natives' into schools and offices, 
r00 ms, meant t C h ap ' tahsm which < as it were, excluded them from board- 
fot colonial nati ^ unprecedent ed extent the key early spokesmen 

sturdy local vJ° m Were lonel y- bilingual intelligentsias unattached to 
oourgeoisies. 
54. Marx and 

described thu , D ,y* U ' rfcC "™"' ! ' Manifesto, p. 37. Who but Marx would have 
tra "sform, ng class M fcK . ing chaS( . d . ? 
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As bilingual intelligentsias, however 



the tu * 



-r, and above all — 1 cw ent ■ 

century intelligentsias, they had access, inside the early 
to models of nation, nation-ness, and national " ^ c ^ as sroora ^ 

bulent, chaotic experiences of more than a centi^ 1 ^ C ^* Str ' iiec ^ ^ c,rX ^ vC<> 

pean history. These models, in turn, helped t"^- ° f ^rrierici*** ^^oiA^ar**^ 
inchoate dreams. In varying combinations, the ^ * Vc s ha.pe to ^ C a Lsa-*"" 
and official nationalism were copied, adapted \ ^f^^s of crco ie, firT^IIv' - 

as with increasing speed capitalism rnm s f„ rm ' / ^provt,] up*^** " - cg j^^i^ 

intellectual communication, the intelligentsias me an SO f c^rir*^ 

in propagating the imagined community, n u Hcl w a YyVP* « 

but even to literate masses ^ different ^ * Tler ely ti^^y r^- C ^ i* 13 - 5 ^ 





8 

Patriotism and Racism 



!L th n! f PreCedm8 Chapters 1 hav e ttied to delineate the processes by which 
tne nation came to be ' 

and transformed S h 8 ' and> 0nce ima g ined - modelled, adapted 
with social change a TlT^™ ^ necessaril y ^ concemed primarily 
whether eirh • dltfe rent fotms of consciousness. But it is doubtful 
wuecner either social chan 

do much to 1 • ge ot transformed consciousnesses, in themselves, 

their imaginatio ^ ^ aUachmnt that peoples feel for the inventions of 

text - whv ~ 0t ' t0 Cevive a question raised at the beginning of this 

In an 1 u 65 " e tead Y t0 die fot ^ese inventions, 
"i an age when it ' 

tuals (particul , ls so common fot progressive, cosmopolitan intellec- 
°f nationaliT " ' Eut0pe?) t0 insist on the near-pathological character 
with racism 5 ™-' "* '° feat and hatred of the ° ther ' and itS affinities 
often profoundl " t0 temind ourselves that nations inspire love, and 
- pog,.^ y self -sacrificing love. The cultural products of nationalism 
thousands of d music > plastic atts - show this love very clearly in 
it is to fmd m forms and styles. On the other hand, how truly rare 

Even in the """^"^ nat ionalist products expressing fear and loathing. 2 
for their ' ^ ° f colomzed peoples, who have every reason to feel hatred 
of hatted lmpetlallSt rulers ' " is astonishing how insignificant the element 
lS ln these expressions of national feeling. Here, for example, are 

somewhat^ T* S * &t in Na 'rn's Break-up of Britain, pp. 14-15 above, and Hobsbawm's 
Somr- R, n 1Cdermcicr dictum: 'the basic fact [isl that Marxists as such are not nationalists.' 
^mt Reflections,' p. 10. 

God s""" 1 w, C readCr th ' nk immediatel y of even three Hymns of Hate? The second stanza of 
aW /A ,^ uccn / Kin 8 is wotded instructively. O Lord our God, arise/Scatter her/his 
tmies /And make them fall;/ Confound theit knavish tricks;/On Thee our hopes we 
P Uh SaVC US aU ' N ° tic<: that thes,: enemiW have no identity and could as well be 
hng is men as anyone else since they are her/his' enemies not 'ours.' The entire anthem is a 
paean to monarchy, not to the/a nation - which is not once mentioned. 
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!. Adi6s, Patria aa ^ pc 

Perla del mar de Or mllStl a Ja 

Y faera mds br. ^ J diera por «» 
Tambienpornla*-' olvl dc 

Vibrante y UmP*^ canto, gern 

Aroma, 1*. ia de mi fe ' 

Constante repinendo ^ ^ 

Mi Patria idolatrada dojorj^ ^ 
Querida Filipmas, oy e ^ ***** 

Vov donde no hay «= . e r ein» 

L y nde,a f enomata,dondee^ ei ^ miai 

14. Adi6s, padres y herman°s ar ; 
Amigos de la infanc.a, en «^ d.a, 
^^racas^uedescansc ^ ^ 

A^^r^resde^a, 
Or.mtbe—o^nmdadT.S^^ 

!. Farewell, dear Und, beloved of 
Pearl of the Orient seas lo t j 
Gladly ; Iw1Utoyo^- e 

Were it a fairer, fresher, i" 
7d cede ir still, your weal to real^e.. ^ 

12. What matters then that you forget m e 
! mig ht explore your evr^ dear 

Be as a note, pulsing and pure an 
Be scent, light, tone; be song or j 8 
And through it all, my theme of fa.th, repe 

3. Ja^e C. de Veyta, * **- * W* ***** 

101-102 (the translation). 
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^ 1 enshrine, list to my last farewell'. 

Philippines, Love, of pains my pain extreme, 

1 leave you all, all whom 1 love so well, 

^° go where neither slaves nor tyrants dwell, 

^hete Faith kills not, and where God reigns supreme. 

14 ■ farewell to all my soul does comprehend - 
0 kith and kin in my home dispossessed; 
Give thanks my day oppressive is at end; 
farewell, sweet stranger, my delight and friend; 
farewell, dear ones. To die is but to rest. 

^« not only that the nationality of the 'tyrants goes "^f 1 *^ 
\ Ws passionate patriotism „ exptesS ed superbly in 'their 

Something of the nature of this political love can be deciphered to ^ 
* a Vs in which languages describe its object: either in the voca y ^ 
^ip (motherland, Vaterland, patria) or that of home (te^ or t ^ 
»«* and water, the phrase for the Indonesians native atchipei g^ ^ 
Qu *» denote something to which one is naturally tied. * fo this 

atll «, in everything 'natural there is always something 

parentage, and 

^ a Y. nation-ness is assimilated to skin-colour gen 6 ' .^ atura i ties one 
blt *-era- all those things one can not help- And in the « _ ^ 

what one might call 'the beauty of gememschajt ■ the m a 

* a Y, precisely because such ties ate not chosen, they 
ha *o of disinterestedness. . ^ idea of the family-as- 

^hile it is 



testedness. _ tWe idea of the family-as- 

« mie it is ttue that in the past two decades ^t ^ a conce p- 

a tticulated-power-structute has been much writt nd Rather the 

** is certainly foreign to the overwhelming ^ rf disinterested fo- 

Wly has traditionally been conceived « the ^ ^ soc^ 

\ c_ ;f historians, aipi« , inte rest, t° l 



** is certainly foreign to the overwhelming ^ rf disinterest-^ 
fa *% has traditionally been conceived « the ^ an a soc^ 

a *d solidarity. So too, if historians, dip i intetest , tor 

scientists ate quite at ease with the of the nation is that 

ordinary people of whatever class t e J ^ for sacrifices _ nQt w 

mtetestless. 3 ust for that reason , « c ^ extrao f „ 

As noted earlier, the great hfhe , not certain 

much in the unprecedented ^ ^ ^ 

in the colossal numbers vaSt ly exceeded those 

rt™ t w numbers of those kiUe paipin0 ie vol 



nucn in tne unp- clia ded to lay , , , 

in the colossal numbers exceeded those 

that the numbers of those kiUe 

„ dr4s Bon.feco. His 



of the ultimate sacrifice comes only „ ot choose. ^ 

Dying for one's country, which usually one ^ ^0 
moral grandeur which dying for the ^ ^ can not r^ >jo „ 
Association, or perhaps even Amnesty Intern for t he jng 

are all bodies one can join or leave at easy w - ^ ^ fc j £ t0 be j„ 
also draws its grandeur from the degree tow 1 ]gt0f eh # f, t bey- 
fundamentally pure. (If people imagined the pr ^ fer «o ^ 
hot pursuit of refrigerators, holidays, or po - ^ for lti ) ^ 
including members of the proletariat, be wiin 8 interpte taU°f esS ity> 
enough, it may be that to the extent that Marxi ineluC tabIe 
are felt (rather than intellected) as r e P resentatl °" stecln e S s. ote s * e 

they also acquire an aura of purity and disintere ^ ofl e 

Here we may usefully return once more to l an S u £ j^tti. N ° t ibl? 
primordialness of languages, even those known » op jmpe f ^ 
give the date for the birth of any language. Each it C ) 

out of a horizonless past. (Insofar as tarn J^«" ,s tfce specie* 
difficult to imagine an origin of language newer tn 'wj^p 
Languages j:hus appear rooted beyond almost anytSl^r^ to B*^ 
ary societies. At the same time, nothing connects us t0 
more than language. If English-speakers hear the wo ce ntu f ieS 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust' - created almost four and a oU s, ^ 

they get a ghostly intimation of simultaneity across no ^je 
time. The weight of the words derives only in P** r jisn ness'- 
meaning; it comes also from an as-it-were ancestral 'Eng nit y «* 

Second, there is a special kind of contemporaneous co ^ 
language alone suggests - above all in the form of poetry an h o 
national anthems, for example, sung on national holidays. » ^ eJ£p efl' 
banal the words and mediocre the tunes, there is in this sing"* ^ov/" 
ence of simultaneity. At precisely such moments, people wh ° L e im<' 
to each other utter the same verses to the same melody- don eS' 9 
umsonance.' Singing the Marseillaise, Waltzing Matilda, 
Kaya provide occasions for unisonality, for the echoed physical t , y 
or the imagined community. (So does listening to [and may* 

individual acquisitions . But thesc objectives are envisioned, not as 

6. Contrast thi, „ lu^J* conditions of Rousseau's shared , ty piC»» y 

experienced decani/c j^ f*' 
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* °f Common P recitatl0n of ceremonial poetry, such a sections of We 
tllat others at • '"H*^ How sel «ess this unisonance feels! If we are aware 
ldea who the Sm8m8 these son 8 s ptecisely when and as we are, we have no 
^hing cn J t>e ' ° r even where . out of earshot, they are singing. 
Y« su * ects us all but imagined sound. 

Au S t r C i 0tUSeS ate i° inable »n time. If I am a Lett, my daughter may 
! ances tors inT' ^ SOn of an Italian 

immigrant to New York will find 
ktality i t ■ * 6 Pll 8 rir n Fathers. If nationalness has about it an aura of 
edict baJ ■ n ° nethele « a fatality embedded in history. Here San Martin's 
* at has aff m8 - < ^ uecnua - s P ea king Indians as 'Peruvians' - a movement 
*«ftom h n " leS WLth teligious conversion - is exemplary. For it shows 
l hat one c" Tn~r nati ° n WaS conceived in language, not in blood, and ^ 
the most ^ ' nvked into ' the imagined community. Thus today, even 
Word!) mSUlat nadons ^P 1 the principle of naturalization (wonderful 

Seen n °, matter how difficult in ptactice they may make it. 
Stu ^ 1 historical fatalit y and as a community imagined through 
Para/ 86 ' nation Ptesents itself as simultaneously open and closed. This 
*e d* ? illustra «d in the shifting rhythms of these famous lines on 
eat n of John Moote during the battle of Coruha: 7 

' ^ ot a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his cotse to the rampart we hurried; 
Not a soldiet dischatged his farewell shot 
O'et the grave where our hero we buried. 
2 - We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 
By the struggling moonbeams' misty hg . . 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

3. No useless coffin enclosed his bre ^* him; 
Not ,n sheet or in shroud we - s rest> 

ButhelayUkeaw«n^ng dhiro 

With his martial cloak bed, 

hollowed h< " 



5 . We thought, as we he, , ^ ^ ^ 

And smooched do f ^ trea d 

That the foe and m he billow. - ■ 

we ^ away - « ^ ^ PP . 

Moore/ >n ' 



7 . . Thc Burial of Sir John 
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8. Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory 
We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone - 
But we left him alone with his glory! 

The lines celebrate a heroic memory with a beauty inseparable from «*» e 
English language - one untranslatable, audible only to its speakers ^ d 
readers. Yet both Moore and his eulogist were Irishmen And there & °° 
reason why a descendant of Moore's French or S panish - foes - m „ 0 t 
hear the poem's resonance: English, like any other language is always of*** 
to new speakers, listeners, and readers. B ' 

Listen to Thomas Browne encompassing in a ce s ^ 

length and breadth of man s history: 8 01 seni 

Even the old ambitions had the advantage of 0 ( c**^**' 

vainglories, who acting early and before the Pro K *?' in the attempt ° 
by this time found great accomplishment of the, ^ Meric "an of """flci^ 1 ** 
Heroes have already out-lasted their Monurnenr esi «ns, whereby & e ^r^" 
tions. But in this latter Scene of time we can no * nd Me chanicall P* C ^t*^ 
our memories, when ambition may f ear the Prc, 0 *^* 1 *** su ch Mum' 11 ^^* 
Fifth can never hope to live within two Methyl ° y ° f Elias - andCb^ 
Here ancient Egypt, Greece, and Judaea are Un * ^ Hectot ' t* 10 *^ 
Empire, but their unification across thousands*^ With th e ^ ^ ° 
miles is accomplished within the particular, J! ° f year s and thou 5 *** rt***^ 
century English prose. 5 ' The passage Can of Blt)w seve n^ 

translated. But the eerie splendour of • C ° u rse nO ti% » 

•Mechanicall preservations,' such Mun, mie Pr ° b ab, e ' Up t0 3 ( li ( * l ~Jc7 
Methusela's of Hector' can bring goose fl *? 1X01:0 Oi, Pridian 0» , 'C^ " 
readers. "" esh to tK _ Ur . • , 



On this page, it opens itself wide to th a f*es only of ^ 

no less eerie splendour of the final li nes of .?/ eac,e r ^ 



, ""<" unes of v r - O Jk ■C 

Indonesian author Pramoedya Ananta To^o S S *d ar ? * he other h^'r^ 
q u . ^j'ane' by & e 



Suara itu hanya terdengar beberap a A 
sebentar berdengung, takkan teruIaL; , ' 



8. Hydriotapbia, Urm-Bmiall, or, A Di Uour , . ' ^t^tf h, dup. Cfi 1 i e <*& 

PP- 72-73. On the probable Meridian of tir^- S 'P«l jl ,U « a haW* ' 

9. Yet England' goes unmentioned in this '"Par* 1/r rf* 
cial newspapers which brought the whole worW Cat «o n ,s hoJ % / , „ T - <* 

10. In Tjerila dari Mora [Tales from Bloral ""^h^* °*t 0 '' y ' 

*»- - ° Caracas and " 
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kali Lusi yang abadi menggarisi Jcota Blnra A 

J ters.mpan ^n g ^jj^^" *P™ *i itu juga, suara 

llmits o^s access to other W ^ning What 

7 n mortality. Hence a trT^ " "* *" k one's 
^rican imperialists govern^ t0 aU ^guages. Prench and 

y^s. But whatever , Wd ' ^ M Vietnamese over 
Wuage stayed p ut Ac . they made off with > t*«e Vietnamese 
'"sctutability; and th t C °^ lngly ' 0nl V t0 ° o^n, a rage at Vietnamese 
w 8ots 0 fd yingcol ° bKute despair which engenders the venomous 
onl y responses to the 800ks/ ' ratons > etc ' 2 ^ the longer run, the 

rett «« or further massa^T^ ° f ^ langua 8 e of the oppressed are 
, Suc h epithets are i„ L 

ferment of this' forrn "Tl ^ char -teri s tically racist, and 

S£ that 5 SSSPfl*" derive from nationa ^ - 

5S3 f^ ^ C l? Pth ' faC ' Sm tells ™ -re about 
enrnj 7 fr0 - ^ant-eyed A ^ ^ fot exam P le ' 

Physiol "^n-ness bv 1 - Simply CX P tess » ordinary political 

e ' meS ' b y sub Stitutin n B 1 ^ W substuuting for, 'Vietnamese,- ju« as L„„ 
lnt0 a nameleco f? Al 8 ei »an' • At the same time, it stirs Vietnam- 
* ° n - chatac r ' Korean -' 'Chinese,' 'FiVipino,' and 

is contrasted • u thlS vocabuUr Y ma Y become still more evident if it 
V C ' or f ^ ° thCt Viet nam-Wat-period words like 'Charlie' and 
' "° m an ear l»et era, 'Boches,' 'Huns,' 'Japs' and 'Frogs,' all of 

ronver, StlU ' U " en t0 thCm ' 1 haVe t6x P teA the onginii spelling to accord with current 

„ * and t( > make the quotation completely phonetic, 
th k l ° 8 ' C herc ' S ' T ' 1 wiU dead 1 have Penetrated them. 2. My power is such 

M they have had to learn my language. 3. But this means that my privacy has been 
penetrated. Terming them 'gooks' is small revenge. 
15. The Bnak-up of Britain, pp. 337 and 347. 

14. Notice that there is no obvious, selfconscious antonym to 'slant.' 'Round? 'Straight'? 
'Oval'? 



„ bi ch W » •> - *? * "«oe of g ..n^'V 

the origins of time < hroug hanks to the er * t r> 

outside' history, "^Z^^gf(C>*«* 
niggers; Jews, the seed of Abran ^ read fl 

■ German was alw - y ^ 
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always associated with European domination, 
ns - first and most important was the rise of of 



35 al *ays associated with European domination, for two converging 
First and most important was the rise of official nationalism and 
Jtajl 'Russincation . As has been repeatedly emphasized, official nation- 
^ *as typically a response on the part of threatened dynastic and 
a «*ocratic groups - unner dosses - to oopular vernacular nationalism. 
Lol °nial racism was 



The dreams of racism actual^ ^ ^ to ^ ^ 

19 

across national boundan , bu * ^ repre ss,on ^d C e 
not so much foreign wars as d ^ ,„ th e 

™^icm developed outsiu 



l response on the part ot tnredicuw* , 
upper cto« - to popular vernacular nationalism^ 
element in that conception of "Empire which 
legitimacy and national community. It did *> 
^neralizing a principle of innate, inherited superiority on ™ hicn . 
* U dom «tic position was (however shakily) based to the vastness ot t 
OV «*as possessions, covertly (or not so covertly) conveying the idea that 
Sa J. BnglUh lords were naturally superior to other Englishmen, no ma ■ 
** other Englishmen were no less superior to the sub,ec ted nan ■ 
one is tempted to argue that the existence of late to 
Unserved to shore up domestic aristocratic bastions, since they Pt-^ ^ 
COnf,tm on a global, modern stage antique conceptions 01 , 

PtlVilege - cond reason - 

it could do so with some effect because - and here is ou | ^" s and 
«* colonial empire, with its rapidly expanding butea ^ ois and petty 
^'Russifying policies, permitted sizeable numbers <* £ ^ £mpite 

^utgeois to play aristocrat off centre court: i.e. anyw tableau 
e *ept at home. In each colony one found tte j^ a backc loth of 
the bourgeois gentilhomme speaking poetry K ainviu ea, and a 
s Pacious mansions and gardens filled with mimosa a ^ h s 
»*8* supporting cast of houseboys, g^° mS ' 20 g Even those who did « 

washerwomen, and, above all, ^J ots , none theless W ^ 
manage to live in this style, such as the eve of a ,acquer.e 

grandly equivocal status 

of a French not— -~ ^ ^ 

r ._• wure town needs «P nl irne 

h Moulmein, in lower B^Kj^b- «• «~ 1 ' 

in the metropoVel, 1 was ^^fnough for <° ^ 
my life that 1 have been ^ impo ^ Riming P°" er 

^"tlic - made ^ ^ ^ that - 

This 'tropical Gothic was ^ ^poie 
that high capitalism had g ^ Nethcrla „d» 

„hs of such tableau* ^ 
)g raphs °' . ; . ■ Temp" 



rath er than in those of nan - ^ % ^ ^ 0 ^«P\ 
and to "blue or Vhite rf modern ^*Ga** «<J 

surprise then that the putative C orn ft 

petty-bourgeois nationals bu < ^J^itism «■£ ^ 
r . i i„ racism ana <" 



Arthur, ^ ^ s£ t u- 
petty-bourgeois nation*— - .nti-semitisn 1 ma "' w0 rus- th ■ 

„ „ much fote, 8 " ««» » » d EuIope in ■» 

the who.e "anci-Boche" -y'^'^^cion, or even our o« th e » ( , 

day indispensable for sav.ng the revol 
•Marxism and the National Quesc^ P- 
16. The significance of the emergence o 



anti-Boche my«~~e/ - eve n o» i<; th. [t " „ c t" c 

nsable for saving the revolut.on is[ae , 1S ttt ^ 

nd the National Ques tl on P ^ sm and the b«* JoW „ tb t o 

■«= significance of the emergency j(y nat de 

marks the change f^ w , 



oiher natrons - whi.e the latter charts an a,chem, change 

P"» ot - , ^ «ocracv came concept^ o' wentie th [ o 

17. 'From the side of the landed """^^ traitS well «.» ^ pp* 5* 

ruling class, and a sensitivity to status p om jzed [sic] ^ 

by new sources, these concept.ons could latere g y . Barrl ng 0 n 

German population as a whole in doctrmes of rac.a. P= ,.. r the * , 

Origmj of Dictatorship and Democracy, p. 1. 
ih r,nKinrau's dates are perfeci 



after 



18. Gobmeaus dates are pertect. nc ., *™ J ^ 1848-1^ Th rf ^ , „ 
of the Bourbons to the French throne. H.s -'P 1 "" 1 "^ mona rchist reg-r" ¥ 
Louis Napoleon's Second Empire and the reactionary u[ ,„ W the pOP 
Patrice Maurice, Comte de MacMahon, fonn« «nPf»^ ^ say in response ^ ^ 
/7w« a to« Races Humaines appeared .n 1854 - sno ^ tbe 
vernacular-nationalist insurrections of 1848. v „ r „ pr an d Botha, st °"" >« 

19. South African racism has not, in the age of Vorste black pollt>< 
amicable relations (however discreetly handled) With prom Un , on , 
independent African states. If Jews suffer discrimination in ^ 
prevent respectful working relations between Brezhnev an 



In] 
in i 



: in 
I was 



K mgll c.^ ^ viv ants in t"= 

. „ of photographs of ***** rmP o D«'- wor ds in 

mning collection ot P Breto r. d e 11 Head"' P- »■ 

20. r°t a stunnmg . ^-^Tphant.- in Th. Oru* 

Indies (and an » . shoSt , n g an BteP^ 
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***** 



better 1!^"% ciotot'' 

Xnal terms." Thus in ^Z^^^^t ^ 
conscription on a « t «°^ d * ^ 

« the defender of the peacetime *^L>«< 

^ *e latest ^5^*!^^^ 
stationed in trenches or * hin the officer lev eU d «s ^ 

t h e 'Second Army,' recru -^J^ ideolog^^ 1* 

ethnic minorities on ^ or bd^f ^ on 

nal police force; dressed to k.U.n ^ ,n dt he<* ^ n g, 

obsolete industrial weapons; » e ° , S>' 

• ous solidarity of a P«*-»J^e colonial army .« 0 ^ 

strategy planning, and the J*t* ^yy** in 
personal heroism, polo, and an arc and * Jo Ton* 

J could afford to do so because he & ^ tlfl> 

in the background.) TJus mental.ty 

1894, Lyautey wrote: QueUe s car* de pos' c 

Quel — de P, ^S^JSSS^ " 

fonder et a y mcner. II n'y a pa s £ m fi mojs p ,us ' 5 , ca^ 
et de reconnaissance, qu. « d ^° P £ lciet France en to . 



ism in 
ous 
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^Oftet instructive indication of the aristocratic or pseudo-aristocratic 
^tion of colonial racism was the typical 'solidarity among whites 
7 th U "»*d colonial rulers from different national mettopoles, whatever 
,7 inte "«l rivalries and conflicts. This solidarity, in its curious tran - 
Slate character, reminds one instantly of the class solidarity of Europe s 
^eteenth-century aristoctacies, mediated through each other s hunting- 
spas, and ballrooms; and of that brothethood of '^"V^L 
which in the Geneva convention guaranteeing privileged treatm 
* captured enemy officers, as opposed to partisans or civilians, t» 
a 8reeably twentieth-century expression. . side Q f 

argument adumbrated thus fat can also be pursued from * 
Gonial populations.!™, the pronouncementsof certain f 

« is remarkable how little that dubious entity know ^ ^ ^ 

^'sm' manifested itself in the anticolonial movements. In ^ ^ 
^ to be deceived by language! There is, for example, a sen ^ nQt 
Javanese word Undo (derived from Hollander or Nederian ^ >vanese 
0t % 'Dutch but 'whites.' But the derivation itself shows ^ wo 

^ants, who scarcely ever encountered any 'whites territ ories, 
"Waning* effectively overlapped. Similarly, in ; abk from their 

fe bancs' meant rulers whose f renchness was indisting - ^ £ . ther Vose 
"Wness. In neither case, so far as 1 know, did m 
c aste or breed derogatory secondary distinctions. 



* h0 



et de reconnaissance, qui ne develop^ prance e n - 

d'endurance, de personnalite , qu un office ^ ff.ce 

, Tonkin, in 195 1. Jean de Lattre de T£** the ^ 

.ombined guts with "style," took an ed Sp* * ^ 

cavalryman [Colonel de Castries] with his bflg ^.go Og ,« 

his magnificent riding-crop, and his combing j n I„doC 

indM mien, which made him as ' rresistl ic^O's.' 2 
. , ■ j 1 twuipnnes of the vyj 



- ' , Bv 1898, 

stitutions of P<* UC ^ Jstocrat- 

^ingly exduded from power i» ^ "^S^'^^SS^ ^ut^ 
««* quarter of all Brigadier- and Ma,or-Ge«K™£ rwentieth-cen^ fully 

ft**.* officer corps was crucial to ^ 

^he rigorous control imposed on the army- ^ ^ „th d p«nc rf 

The extension of the colonial ""^eongo as -'^ were ^ 

^„_j .^iarive on the pa" the fr encn MiUta ry officers 



and <W mien, which made him as »i«- 0>s 
the 1950's as he had been to Parisiennes ot the 



: 1V5U s as ne nau ro« from 1 .|y 

^ was q" ite sep ^ h sta^ |eg 
22. The KN1L (Koninklijk Nederlandsch-Indisch .Lege^ almost fro m t 
(Koninklijk Leger) in Holland. The Ug.on Etrang*re w , 2 18 
u:u...a c „ „i„o. on rnnrinental French soil. nf rje 



#-*»W. The extension of the colonial S^*'^" a,S ° 

«sult of uncontrolled initiative on * -d *e f ^ W iU^ f^ 2 , and - 

Mfa, largely the ~*£2~S2 ^&~£2ZS* * ^ 

*eit expansion to independent i . t J „ a Fie nc r 

. . . r ...,,iij/)(J 



expansion to inde^ndent m *^Y* tench P^— ,„ th e 18B0 — h . 

responsZefortheM^-f^ ■' ^ 

» lesser extent, to the French occ , n Madag ^/.^ ^ ^ 'Dutch' 



l89 4 ' 



. ksser'ex^nt, tothe ^^n^^S^^ ^ ■ th« t*** 

Gallieni summarily ^SttTw- ^-'^of Javanese fo««^ 

Ambler, T(« F«« " " i o( aI> abus 

or white 



(Koninklijk Leger) in Holland. The Legion ^.-o 

prohibited from operations on continental F« ncn J°"- „ 4 letter of D« cc 

23. L««f« <i< Wm de Madagascar (1894-1899), P- 0n e c a 
from Hanoi. Emphases added. , ni _ B «» P*«, P' Ot 10 " 1 , 

24. Bernard B. Fall, H«// « o Very Small Place.- The Siege of U<en ftom trie ^ (b ,t 
imagine the shudder of Clausewitzs ghost. [Spahi, derived UK ^ A i g eri» ] Ic 1 ta |k»t' ve 
Sipahi, meant mercenary irregular cavalrymen of the 'Second Army ^ 0 ften ^j* 1 * 
the France of Lyautey and de Lattre was a Republican France. Howev , fof gris 
Grande Muette had since the start of the Third Republic been an y 



Sot an abusive .argot* . , Jc^| rrue^ « yaried 

Compare the A^ST^ ^.^etae**- ' ^ 



Khite ; Compare the & , $ h _ ^ 

" es ' and a a x n ^ ns - rrx» 

colonized P°P . .. /u^nkies, o»y 



SOI 



^e" d vS^ th ° nkieS 
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On the contrary, the spirit of anticolonial nationalism is that of the 
heart-rending Constitution of Makario Sakay's short-lived Republic of 
Katagalugan (1902), which said, among other things: 

No Tagalog, born in this Tagalog archipelago, shall exalt any person »wve*e 
rest because of his race or the colour of his skin; fair, dark, rich, P°°^ T|p WaI J 
and ignorant - all are completely equal, and should be in one I ^ 
spirit]. There may be differences in education, wealth, or appea rance > 
never in essential nature (pagkatao) and ability to serve a cause. 

One can find without difficulty analogies on the other side of th ^°j*- 
Spanish-speaking mestizo Mexicans trace their ancestries, not to ar cr ^ v 
conquistadors, but to half-obliterated Aztecs, Mayans, ° e ^ 
Zapotecs. Uruguayan revolutionary parriots, Creoles themselves, t0 
the name of Tupac Amaru, the last great indigenous rebel against 
oppression, who died under unspeakable tortures in 1781. 

It may appear paradoxical that the objects of all these attac ^ ^ ^j^^je 
'imagined' - anonymous, faceless fellow-Tagalogs,^ extermina^ ^ 



Mother Russia, or the tanah air. Bur amor patriae does not et fc^ is 
respect from the other affections, in which there is always a " 0 ( 
fond imagining. (This is why looking at the photo-albums o ^^^^ 



weddings is like studying the archaeologist's groundplan of the 
Gardens of Babylon.) What the eye is to the lover - that parti lt *^ 
ordinary eye he or she is "born with - language - whatever languag ^ ^ 
has made his or her mother-tongue - is to the patriot. T roug to ^ 
language, encountered at mothet's knee and parted with only at t e tP^ 
pasts are restored, fellowships are imagined, and furures dreame . ^ ta v 



The Angel of History 



We began this brief studv • u 

Republic of Vietnam ^ ^ teCent ™ atS bet ' ween the Socialist 

of China; so it i s on l y f,^™ 10 Kampuchea, and the People's Republic 
Does anything of Mvhat h ^ ^ t0 that *° mt ° f de P artute - 

standing of their outbreak?"^™™ 6 ^ hdp t0 deepen 0ur under 

In The Break-up 0 f Bri 
relationship between the R *'. m Nairn has some valuable words on the 
modern world; 1 e tltlsh P°^tical system and those of the rest of the 



Pbfi„„, C T«ln n , Rcynald ° lleto ' s mast "'v P«y «* Toot th 

Ph,I,pt»„ e s, 1840-1910, p. 2i8. Sak . s r y ebel .ep^lic lasted until 1907, *h 

taSS^T* - ^ *"**">«' "nders^dmg the first ^i^V f V 
be nng that thtee centunes of Spanish rule had oroduced a sizeable mest.zo popuM^s 



Alone, [the British 

the others, the producT? \ teptesented a ' sl0 " . conventional growth, not like 
>ng Wet, those oth ■ lbetate invention, resulting from a theory .' Arriv- 
^perience of the sta"^ * Wem P ted to su m up at a stroke the fruits of the 
centuries' ^ te whl ch had evolved its constitutionalism through several 

remained distinct 1W " ^ flrSt ' the En 8 Ush _ later British - experience 
Revoluti 0ri had 1 CC * USe tnev came second, into a world where the English 
could not repeat th Suc ceeded and expanded, later bourgeois societies 
something substant' U develo P ment • Their study and imitation engenderet. 

'impersonal' st .^'ff erent - the truly modern doctrine of the abstract o 

subsequent hisTory'* 4 "'^' ^ >ecause °^ * ts abstract nature, could be imitated i 

h was at\ ?^ course he seen as the ordinary logic of developmental processe 
of uneven" y , Speeimen of w hat was later dignified with such titles as 'the la 
scarcely e com hined development.' Actual repetition and imitation s 
ically be Vet P ° SSlble ' wh ether politically , economically , socially , or technolt 
copying CaUSe ^ Univetse is already too much altered by the first cause 




Strong s ModJZ pj Em P ha «s added. The inner quotation is taken from Charles Fre<! 
°"" ca ' Constitutions, p. 28. 
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f^etwmconcep 1 

What Nairn says of the modern state is no less true o reali^' 
of which our three embattled socialist countries are coa ^ ^ th is 
tions: revolution and nationalism. It is perhaps too e y ^ pa tents a fe 
pair, like capitalism and Marxism, are inventions, on^ ^ i(Jg . Out"' 
impossible to preserve. They are there, so to speak, for known anornaty' 
these piracies and »»/y out of them, comes this we - ioSO feraS*^ 
societies such as those of Cuba, Albania, and China, wh * J^, „f those o f 
are revolutionary-socialist, conceive of themselves as ^ ^ they are 
France, Switzerland, and the United States, but which, ^ baC k- 

characterized by low productivity, miserable living Stan c j, 0 u 
ward technology, are no less certainly understood as 'behin ^ tb e 

En-lai's melancholy dream of catching up with capitalist 
year 2000.) ( <the Fre» ch 

As noted earlier, Hobsbawm was right to observe ernent in the 
Revolution was not made or led by a formed party or mov pro- 
modern sense, nor by men attempting to carry out a sy ^ 0Ot 
gramme.' But, thanks to print-capitalism, the French expe "^ tt ([0fD . 0^ 
merely ineradicable from human memory, it was also learna e ntat ioi> 
of almost a century of modular theorizing and practical expe ^j^jol) 
came the Bolsheviks, who made the first successful 'planne ^nbM^ 
(even if the success would not have been possible without Hin w 
earlier triumphs at Tannenberg and the Masurian Lakes) and atte ^ ^ 
carry out a systematic programme (even if in practice improvisation 
order of the day). It also seems clear that without such plans and prog ,^ jsflJ 
a revolution in a realm barely entering the era of industrial cap ^ 
was out of the question. The Bolshevik revolutionary model n 
decisive for all twentieth-century revolutions because it made them ^ 
able in societies still more backward than All the Russias. (It ope° e 
possibility of, so to speak, cutting history off at the pass.) The skilful 
experimentations of Mao Tse-tung confirmed the utility of the ta 
outside Europe. One can thus see a sort of culmination of the mod 
process in the case of Cambodia, where in 1962 less than 2.5% ot 



tions 



Ministte^u'plan , Ca ' Culati °" s <* Edwin wells, on the basis of Table 9 in C-n«** 

working populactn ~w s * '* ^ ^ ^ ^ tU 

Clonal pec ty bourgeoisie ^^^"7 S^' 5 ^ ^ ^ 1^' 
78.3%. There were less than 1 360 carLr ' a8nculturaI P^letanat, 1.8%, P«* 

capuahsts owning actual manufacturing enterprise 
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less than (jyJ~ m,lhon - str ong adult work-force was working class,' and 

hmuch Cap,taUst »-' 2 
,Sm has undergor^ 6 ^ Cnd ° f the ei « hteenth century national- 

dlffe rent eras "r* process of modulation and adaptation, according to 
lma 8ined commu^* 1 teSimes ' econ omies and social structures. The 
COnte mporary s """^ haS ' ^ a res ult, spread out to every conceivable 
ttate an extrem^ 16 ^' If " permissible t0 ^ modern Cambodia to illus- 
Vi «nam C "J^^lar transfer of 'revolution,' it is perhaps equitable to 
nation 's name rate that of nationalism, by a brief excursus on the 

and sent en'vT" 10 " "* 18 ° 2 ' Gia4on 8 wished to cal1 his realm ' Nam Vi ^' 
however, insi^V 0 Pekin 8' s asxm - Th e Manchu Son of Heaven, 
follows: 'Viet N • " ^ Nam - The reason for this inversion is as 
°f Vie t (Yiieh> ' n Chinese Yiieh -nan) means, roughly 'to the south 

and repute/ * fealm conc l uered b y the Han seventeen centuries earlier 
as We ij *° cover today's Chinese provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 

,S °tithern V- RiVCr Valley ' Gia - lon g' s ' Nam Vi ^'' however ' meant 
A 'exand ' ?t ' YUeh '" in eff ect a claim ro the .old realm. In the words of 
estee "/^s'de, 'the name "Vietnam" as a whole was hardly so well 
p eki Vie tnamese rulers a century ago, emanating as it had from 

ex" 8 ' 48 k is m this century. An artificial appellation then, it was used 
ens 'vely neither by the Chinese nor by the Vietnamese. The Chinese 
un 8 to the offensive Tang word "Annam" ... The Vietnamese court, on 
lL° ther hand > Purely invented another name for its kingdom in 
;« 38 ~39 and did not bother to inform the Chinese. Its new name, Dai 
Na *> the "Great South" or "Imperial South," appeared with regularity on 
C0U « documents and official historical compilations. But it has not " 
V, ^d to the present." This new name is interesting in two res^c- , 
11 Stains no 'Vief-namese element. Second, its territorial referen 
lately relational - 'south' (of the Middle Kin S dom > m scornfu lly invented 
That today's Vietnamese proudly defend a Viet . dictum that 

^ a nmeteenth-century Manchu dynast reminds us of Ren 

pond in his Southeast As.an garde 
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'oublie 



bien 



des choses, 



but 



,of* e 



oaginative powc. £he ^ - hug£ 

If one looks back at the Vietnam 

exploited^ ^-^^osobetcon^^, 



edited peasantry , a minuscule w^ ^^pot^a^ J 
aSatiny, divided JteU «ents^o *, ^ b e P ^ 
these conditions objectively, ^ ^ tri um P h rf lf° a 

revolutions soon to follow, or their ^ of th e ^ 

What made them possible, in ^ ^ 

'imagining the nation.' , ; n a very ara o 

'The polices of the Pol Pot regime ..a* 0* ^ 
attributed to traditional Khmer culture or t of meg ^ 

. u The Khmer have had their Angkot . r , d 
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^aulay. As we have seen, 'official nationalism' was from the start ^ 
c °<«cious, self-ptotective policy, intimately linked to the preserv^ ^ ^ 

lm petial-dynastic interests. But once 'out there for all to se , ^ 

enable as Prussia s early-nineteenth-century military reforms, a J ^ 
Sa "* variety of political and social systems. The one perststei 

*» style of nationalism was, and is, that it is official ■ ■ ^ 
emanating from the state, and serving the interests ot the 

f ° tem0St ' i anC e above all at 

Thus the model of official nationalism assumes its reiev ^ ^ 
*e moment when revolutionaries successfully take contro o ^ ^ ^ 
a « for the first time in a position to use the power of the s ^ ^ ^ 
Aeit visions. The relevance is all the greater insofar^ ^ the 
determinedly radical revolutionaries always, to some e & but n ot 

"ate fr 0m the fallen regime. Some of these legacies are rf thfi 

^ less important for that. Despite Trotsky S UI *ase, d for ~ver 6! 

1 KCB , r- ,-,r,ital of MOSCOW , * 




books written about them in French. ar y nat^ 1 ^ ^ 

Much the same is true of nationalism. Con P^ t b» ^ 

heir to two centuries of historic chMff^ Janus-head^ ^ 
attempted to sketch out, the legacies ^Garibaldi, but U*< 
legators include not only San Martin and t,a 

5. Accordmgtothe 1937 census, 93-95% of the "^SS^^S^i ' 
rural areas. No more than 10% of the population wa^unct ^ ^ 
more than 20.000 persons had completed uppet pnm ry . iodiget *># >» 
1920 and 1938. And what Vietnamese ^ aralStS , with som e entrep ene 0 0S 
described by Marr as mamly absentee landlords, combined w.U ^ ^ ^lafC" 
h.gher officials - totalled about 10,500 families, or about ^ 

Tradmon, 25-26, 34, and 37. Compate the data m note 2 abo fof thin a, J*P a " up*' 
6. And, as in the case of the Bolsheviks, fortunate catastropi -.. ^ ^ oW „ bt i ^^rn 
invasion in 1937; for Vietnam, the smashing of the Maginot Amcric an w» r 00 wh cthe r 
tion by the Japanese; for Cambodia, the massive overflow ot tn ^j^, „s 

into het eastern territories after Match 1970. In each case t ie nc ) ( . r mir< ec ' 

by <*"* 

Kuomintang, French colonial, or feudal-monarchist, was fatally u 

fotces. , . (0 Therr" id !. r jllls , 

7. One might suggest 'yes' to the levee en masse and the Terror, MoS<-' oW u „- 

Bonapartism, for France; 'yes' to War Communism, collectivization, an ucrrilla com" 1 
"no' to N.E.P. and de-Stalinization, for the Soviet Union; 'yes' to peasant g ^ p i en um. 
ism, the Gteat Leap Forward, and the Cultural Revolution, 'no' to the Lus ^ Cornrn 00 ' 
China; 'yes' to the August Revolution and the formal liquidation of the lndocnin ^^ftfab ' n 
ist Patty in 1945, 'no' to damaging concessions to 'senior' communist patties as t 
the Geneva Accords, for Vietnam. 



• list state's vast 

<W power -7ut"of"aU possible sites in f C '^hus (while Chiang 
Tories. Similarly, the PRC's capital is that °' con gregate in tW 
Kai-shek had moved it to Nanking), and the ^ ^ ^ fcw , lt .ny^ 
forbidden City of the Sons of Heaven In tac, such w0 rn ^ 

socialist leaderships which have not clambC olutl0 nar.es also inh 
«ats. At a less obvious level, "-f^JS* and informers, 
siting of the old state: sometimes functm ^ cenSUS es, map , wm 
files, dossiers, archives, laws, financial t^ ^ cornp le X elect^^ ^ ^ 
correspondence, memoranda, and soo . the Mutant self ag^n- 

m any large mansion when the owner h ^ ^ b r lian ^ 

owner's hid at ^£^^JK^^SS 
One should therefore no be , ord ot t ^ G ro 

consciously or unconscious^^ itf^-J 

thinking here -"5^^* "fSSS-' '^t^-V. «J 
or Mao's expressed admvr and ce s ^ 

Broz's revival ^^ Z^^Z^ " ^ 
enters post-tev^ ^ Mi ^«- — 

^nswhoUyP"^^'' 0 
„ account, by "° ^ ff . 

Sloryfr° m 





The Angel of History 
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te In a strike ^ 

movement, dynasts w (e 



■ inctead do our 

rett oaC' 15 *e pathology of modem developmental history, and, ins , 
, . Vi et' best to learn the real, and imagined, experience ot tn 



nationals). Out of 4- a featu re of po"-£ th < 

Machiavellism which is so s«* nga m0vem ent, 
in contrast to -volut.onary national ^ finery ^ 
dynastic state is naturalized the mor rf ^ (b se 

around revolutionary shoulde * J^J 5 ^ K^Pf^bo^' 
emblazoned on the ^^J^. monarch 
Lon Nol's puppet republic and or 

eaderships, - - tba i . 

I emphasize ines , I P resun *' n „ the col°° 

old switchboards and palaces. No happe ns j£J K 

masses of the Chinese people * - > M° , „ at a ll I** ^ ^ 
border between Cambodia and their 
and Vietnamese P^^J^ <*se 
suited in the matter. In a very afte 
which popular nationalism was j mob .zed S y loW _ - 

in a language of self-defence. (Hence the p ^ ^ ^ tn 



this accommodation cy ^_ 

cs antique 8-^^ 



rebus not of piety but of power dershipS , not p*>P ^ 

I emphasize ^cause 11 " ines , 1 presume, cC 

old switchboards and palaces. No one ^ lon ^ 

masses of the Chinese people * - > M° ^ „ at a ll Uj* ^ cO 
border between Cambodia and their peop^ «»rs » 

and Vietnamese peasants wanted w rs* ^ ^ e l ^ ^ 

suited in the matter. In a very real sense th£ faC t a „ 

which popular nationalism - mob » „ ^ 

in a language of self-defence. (H nee the P ^ undet 
China, where this language was least plaus. 



i --.oiogy or modern development i'" — j. t 
sl °* best to learn the real, and imagined, experience^ ot 
°f the Angel of History, Walter Benjamin wrote that: 

His face is turned towards the past. Where we perceive a chain ^ 

s«s one single catastrophe which keeps piling wreckage pu^ ^ ^ and 

hurls it in front of his feet. The angel would like to stay, ^ p arad ise; it 

make whole what has been smashed. But a storm IS blow g ^ ^ lQnger 

"as got caught in his wings with such violence that tn ^ which his 

dose them. This storm irresistibly propels him into d This storm 
back is turned, while the pile of debris before him grows y 

is "hat we call progress. . ards the obscurity 

B w this angel is immortal, and our faces are turned tow 
ahead. 



blazon of 'Soviet hegemonism'.) 10 Cambo dia are not »n 

In all of this, China, Vietnam and Cam f hat th e V tb e 

unique. ' ' This is why there are small grounds for F ^ 0( th ^ 

rhey have set for inter-socialist wars will no t t* remain^ ^ 

nothing can be usefully done to limit o pre * . of ?fl(pfl O 

abandon fictions like 'Marxists as such are not na 

9. Obviously, the tendencies outlined above are J* ""J, ^^f^ZS* 

revolutionary Marxist tegi.es. The fccw here J^^SE^ of 

Marxist commitment to proletarian .nternat.onal.sm and the ent 0 f the 0 . 

ist states, and because of the new Indoch.na wars. For , de P Cartoons »« j pye 
.conogtaphy of the tight-w.ng Suharto teg.me ,n Indones a^ ^ , in Jackson 
J u c i...:™ „f Pr,litira Communication undet the w* v 



of other tVP 65 



iconography ot tne ngm-w... B -e 

ments: The Evolution of Political Communication undet 

(eds), Po/.W Power and Communicator,, m Indonts.a, pp. ) ose 

10. The difference between the inventions of -official nationalism ana 
is usually that between lies and myths. ui,tofians may att " a |l 

U On the othet hand, it is possible that at the end of this century jn „o ^ 
■official nationalist' excesses committed by post-revolutionary socialist teg 
part to the disjuncture between socialist model and agrarian reality. 




Uefore which 
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Preface 



To 

a wm CSent W ° rk of Walter Ben jamin in the form of an introduction requires 
r ln §ness to face the challenge posed by a body of work recognized for its 
fre 1§e an< ^ * 6 c ' imcu ^y °f its concepts, as well as this critic's recursive and 
int^H • elllptical writin g style. But these are not the only reasons that an 
reas° UCtl ° n t0 Ben i amin is challenging. Another, potentially more important 
° n Is given b y Benjamin in a note he writes for himself in 1930-31: 

Examine the sense in which "Outlines," "Guides" and so on are 
touchstones for the state of a discipline. Show that they are the most 

emanding of all, and how clearly their phrasing betrays every 
half-measure. 

In 

sta te orth^ eCtS ' ^ introduction to Benjamin will now be a reflection of the 
th e hum 6 ! SCipline since h is work has found its way into so many corners of 
den ^nd s an f! tleS S ° Cial sciences - At the same time ' an introduction makes 
dei hands 1 ^ professi °nalization of critical writing happily ignores. These 

critic whoT^ 356 §reatly when the subject is Walter Ben i amin - Faced with a 
and mobil * e clear " si g hte dness to see his own work as "a contradictory 
dicti 0ns its Wh ° le :" the task of grasping the nature of that whole, its contra- 
yet achieved" 10 ^ 1 " 7 ' alm ° St ensures that ever y P hrase betrays a measure not 
betrayal if ' Yet ' there is som e justice - of a Benjaminian kind - in such a 
then c an its 3 " mtroducti °n has a story to tell, it should be such a story. Only 
the Paths thin St imp ° rtant task be fulfilled: to point beyond itself while laying 

Toda y, for t0Wards Ae challenges posed by Benjamin's work. 
haS beer » rnad m0St am ° ng these challenges is the sheer amount of material that 
Publis hed in ' avai laMe by the collected editions of his writings and letters 
Selecte <lWriti t ^ er k man y- Recently, the publication in English of Benjamin's 
3nd n «te s that S provided access to the many additional texts, fragments, 
W teria1, marry*?* ^ availab le in German. Despite the amount of this 
I?* gS Wai, he Works available before the appearance of the Selected 
k man y s tudem I attention of an introduction since it is with these works 
ts ha ^e their first experience of Benjamin. Accordingly, most 
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x Preface 

WiftlT kS that , make UP the canon of Benjamin's ceuvre are presented here- 
of Ben;! . W ° ' em P hasis has been placed on the writings that allowasense 
this e nvTof S T^f devd °P me "t to appear. Because of the desire to keep 

Possible to present Cti ° nS ? * ^ * Was > ^ rtunately ' K 

as, for examnTft! W ° rks that mi § ht otherwise have been included, su<* 
and Historian" H " Un P acki "g My Library," "Eduard Fuchs, Collector 
mentioned on'lvln T * * e S ° ciolo gy of Language. " Other works are 
or concept Throul iT er they have direct re kvance to another topic 
that map the ways in V I ° rganizin g Principle has emphasized those works 
tendencies of his un Ben ^ ami n's thinking evolves from the metaphysical 
analyses ofhislast ve a 17 ^ thr ° Ugh to the hectical and materialist 
tempered by the contr^ ever y where ' th e mobility of this evolution » 

much of Benjamin's best r S " produced ~ contradictions that propelled 
if not unresolvable ^ lf man y of them were to remain unresolved 
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The following abbreviations and short titles refer to works listed below. I» 
case, the abbreviation will be followed by a page number (e.g. G 2 1 ), or * 
case of the German edition of Benjamin's writings, by volume, part, and p » 
numb er (e.g., GS 7.2, 532). On occasion, some of the translations used *«fl 
volume have been modified from the published versions. Full bibliograP^ 
mformation for the volumes listed below is included in the Guide to Far** 
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Life 



1892-1912 Berlin: childhood and school years 2 
1912-1917 University, war, and marriage 4 
1917-1925 Pursuit of an academic career 8 
1925-1933 Critical ambitions 12 
1933-1940 Exile in Paris 16 
1940 Flight from Europe 19 



A Mfe displaced 



An 



acco Unt of Benjamin's life is in many ways an account of the financial and 



mtelle t U1C i» m many ways an account oi uic uiwi«."u 

foremost 3 , Stacles Ben i amin faced during the twenty years he became the 
w ho trav Ur*^ " ' tic ° f his generation, ft is also an account of someone 
Arctic ? l Wlddy through Euro Pe, from Capri to Spain to Moscow to the 
rru-.. \ . and > a bove all, to the one place that kept such a hold on his 



and corre la8Wati ° n> ?aris; k is an account of the P erson who came t0 knoW 
Rainer M^p m ° St ° f the leading intellectuals and writers of his time ~~ 
Theodor Ad ' Gide ' Hug ° VOn Hofmannstah1 ' Geor 8 es Bataille, 

Ran 8 En (7°' Horkheimer ' Ernst Robe rt Curtius, Florens Christian 
Valery, Her Brecht ' Gershom Scholem, Hannah Arendt, Paul 

am °ng man" 1311 ^ HeSSC> Malraux > the photographer Germaine Krull, 

the personal 0 ^ ° f ^ PCrS ° n wh ° translated Proust and Baudelaire; of 
choi ce and Wl ] ° USed a series of pseudonyms for publishing out of personal 
Holz > Hans F°ii " ecessit y ~ Ard or, C. Conrad, K. A. Stempflinger, Detlev 
ana gram of fat ' H ' Mabinn (an anagram of Benjamin), and O. E. Tal (an 
j° Ur nal s , pe r f ^ 1 am concealed ); of the person who wrote for newspapers and 
au tobiogr a pi ° ri i led fadi0 broadcasts ; of the Person whose writing spanned the 
ra dio plays folh-f 16 the acad emic thesis, poetry, the short story, and 

dren 's books i"^ Cbl ^ dren; and fin ally of the person who collected toys and chil- 
m addlti on to his own extensive literary and philosophical library. 
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2 The Cambridge Introduction to Walter Benjamin 

As this list indicates, Benjamin's life is the intellectual life of a S eneratl ^ is o 0 . 
its cultural and historical contexts. The merely personal pales in coray^ ^ 
Perhaps, we should expect no less from someone who famously dec a ^ 
avoidance of the word "I" except in letters. For this reason, a biograp ^ 
Benjamin is dominated by the history of his intellectual engagements an ^ 
intersection with the geographical displacements that defined his life as w 
his friendships. 



1892-1912 Berlin: childhood and school years 

My thinking always has Wyneken, my first teacher, as its starting P oint 
and always returns to him. 

Walter Benjamin is born in Berlin on July 15, 1892, the first of Emil and 
Pauline Benjamin's three children - his brother Georg is born in 1895 an 
his sister Dora in 1901. His early years provide the privileges of an upper 
middle-class childhood (a governess, schooled at home) at a time when Berlin 
is emerging as one of Europe's principal metropolitan centers. During his 
childhood, the family moves several times but remains within the upper - 
middle-class neighborhoods that arose to the west of central Berlin. Benjamin s 
childhood excursions out of these neighborhoods are always under the wing 
of his mother or governess with the result that he lacks the freedom to explore 
the city without constraint or oversight - a situation he draws attention to in 
his Berlin Chronicle when he looks back at these years as a time when he was 
"enclosed" in "the old and new West End" {Chronicle, SW2, 599-600). 

Benjamin's first move out of this sheltered situation occurs when, just before 
his ninth birthday, he is enrolled in one of Berlin's better secondary schools, 
the Kaiser Friedrich School. Prior to this Benjamin has only received private 
tutoring. His recollections of the Kaiser Friedrich School are not fond. When 
Benjamin recalls its classrooms, he writes that "little ... has remained in my 
memory except those perfect emblems of imprisonment: the frosted windows 
and infamous carved wooden embattlements over the doors" {Chronicle, SW 
2, 602). Indeed, the little he does remember takes the form of "catastrophic 
encounters." In addition, his time there is punctuated by illnesses resulting in 
the 1904 decision by his parents to withdraw him from the school. 

In 1905, after several months without formal instruction, Benjamin is sent 
to a country boarding school in the town of Haubinda, several hundred miles 
southwest of Berlin. His parents see this country setting as an opportunity to 
improve his health. For Benjamin, it came to offer a far different opportunity. 




Life 3 

The school in Haubinda was a progressive counter-cultural institution founded 
jn 1901. While there he comes into contact with an educational reformer, 
ustav Wyneken, who was on the teaching staff at that time. Wyneken's ideas 
°n youth culture and the reform of youth education subsequently exert con- 
erable influence on the young Benjamin. Wyneken advocated a curriculum 

in th T- what he called the solidarit y of y° uth > an as P ect w y neken found 

rail towards spiritual and intellectual independence that youth natu- 

y possessed. For Wyneken, development of this tendency is part of a larger 
thenS aimS at a cultural revolution of society through its youth. While 
em luence of Wyneken's educational theories is present in the essays Ben- 
time 11 W H teS between 191 « and 1915, the major, immediate effect of Benjamin's 
Philosoph Ubinda ^ develo P ment of his interest in German literature and 

SchooTn Be ^ amin returns t0 Berlin and a 8 ain enrolls at the Kaiser Friedrich 
l Um ° " Des P lte the obvious pressure to conform to the traditional curricu- 

kar^A manner of instruction at Kaiser Friedrich, Benjamin retains what he 
lear ned at Haubinda: 

Since my return from Haubinda my philosophical and literary interests 
eveloped generally into a specifically aesthetic interest, a natural 

synthesis. I pursued this through an engagement partly with the theory 

°t drama and partly with great plays, most notably those of Shakespeare, 
ebbel and Ibsen; alongside the close study of Hamlet and Tasso I also 

Pursued a thorough engagement with Holderlin. Above all, these 
n erests expressed themselves in the attempt to form my own judgment 

°n literary issues. 1 

"in order 0 " ^ StUdy ° f literature > Benjamin now turns to philosophy 
thinke rs »2° ain an overview of its problems and the systems of its great 

the classic 1 Same time ' he starts t0 address a ma ^ or shortcoming ° f 
Seriou s stud CUn ' 1Culum at the Kaiser Friedrich School: its exclusion of any 
m °dern w J ° f m ° dern lite rature. As Benjamin recalls in 1913, the most 
for B enjam WaS Kleist ( 1777 - 1811 ) but > perhaps more devastating 

Wor ks 0 fart »3 teachin 8 " did n °t concern itself with a serious relation to 
litera ry even ' & r6SUlt ' Ben i amin and a small group of friends form a weekly 

Ben jamin' s n8 fi t0 W ° rks and writers ignored by the Sch ° o1 curriculum ' 
0 ndarys cno p pubushed writings date from the last years of his sec- 
"Ardor" i n a ° ^8- Several poems and some essays appear under the pseudonym 
° f a Pseudon 1 magazine entitl ed Der Anfang (The Beginning). The use 
the Sch «ol aurT 1S . apparentl y meant to shield Benjamin from reprisals by 
0ntles °n account of what he has written. At the same time, 
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the association of the word ardor with fervor, passion, and zeal points 0 
qualities of youth that Benjamin has learned to value under Wyneken s in ^ 
tion at Haubinda. While these early writings can be seen as embodying ^ 
qualities, subsequent writings for this magazine (published during his 
university years) show a willingness to advocate for Wyneken's educa 
reforms as well as theorize about education itself. 



1912-1917 University, war, and marriage 

The only thing you get out of [Cohn's seminar on the Critique of 
Judgment and Schiller's aesthetics] is that you read the texts. 

After completing his final examinations at the Kaiser Friedrich School in March 
1912 and after a short trip to Italy, Benjamin enrolls at the Albert Ludwigs 
University in Freiburg im Breisgau in order to study philosophy. This firs 
semester leaves much to be desired from an intellectual standpoint. Compa>" ed 
to his school years, and in particular to the weeldy discussion meetings among 
his friends, Freiburg offers him little. In a letter from June of this year, Benjamin 
summarizes his expectations and experience at Freiburg: "it is impossible to 
harvest while one is plowing" (Q 16). Benjamin's studies at Freiburg clearly 
lack the engagement with the problems and issues posed by modern experience 
that have so attracted him during his school years. As a result, he not only takes 
up the question of school reform advocated by Wyneken but also decides to 
return to Berlin for the second semester of his university studies. 

In October 1912, Benjamin enrolls at the Royal Wilhelm Friedrich Uni- 
versity in Berlin. During his first semester there, he attends lectures by Ernst 
Cassirer a neo-Kantian best known for his philosophy of symbolic forms, 
Benno Erdmann also a Kantian philosopher, Adolph Goldschmidt, the Ger- 

ZltlT °uT' MM Erdman ' 3 Ieadin S Kantia » ^olar, and the 

n the t eC ,° n T 1CS phll ° S °P her Geor 8 Simmel. He becomes more involved 

To he , 2 7 7 m T mem feneWS his COntact with Wynd*n even 
to the point of declanng himself his "strict and fanatical disciple" (GB 1, 64). 
He also secures election as president of the Free Students Association Despite 
his commitment to the student movement in Berlin, Benjamin Mis to S 
re-dec Hon as president in the spring of 1913 and, as a result, decides to return 
to Freiburg for the summer semester. 

During his second semester in Freiburg, Benjamin attends lectures given 
by the neo-Kantian philosopher Heinrich Rickert, as does Martin Heidegger 
Rickert s lectures do not captivate the young Benjamin, who reports: "I . . just 
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s " and pursue my own thoughts in Rickert's seminar. After the seminar, Keller 
and I go to the Marienbad, agree with each other, and believe ourselves to be 
m °re incisive than Rickert" (C, 31). Benjamin continues his commitment to 
school reform while in Freiburg. He hopes it will have a greater reception in 
he setting where Wyneken's ideas were first received by university students, 
nstead, what he experiences are tensions about both the direction the move- 
ment should take and its involvement in politics and culture. These tensions 
In,: CC f rominent ly around the magazine Der Anfang - the same magazine 



jt *"ni_uuy aiui 

0 lis school days which now appears in a regular edition from an established 
u hsher. Benjamin's position is that Der Anfang "absolutely must remain a 



purely intellectual (not aesthetic or some such) publication, yet removed from 
Po itics." The difficulty of holding to this position becomes even clearer to 
en jamin after his return to Berlin in September 1913. 
scho \ tenS1 ° ns surr °unding Der AK/ang reflect strategic differences within the 
refo T f ° rm movement (as well as the pull of the different groups advocating 
m 0 ° r L TheSe differences emphasize Benjamin's tendency to seek a purer, 
"apu r P phical understanding. In a letter from 1913, he expresses this as 
r uns th ° f Spirit " but ' at the same time, recognizes that such an understanding 
6 nsk of being restricted by its own goals: 

To be young does not mean so much serving the spirit as awaiting ft ... 
the concept of youth culture should simply be illumination that draws 
!^ en the m ost remote spirit to its light. For many people, however, 
Wyneken . . . wu i De merely a "movement." They will have committed 
hemselves and will no longer see the spirit where it manifests itself as 
ree r and more abstract. This constantly reverberating feeling for the 
tractness of P ure spirit I would like to call youth. ( C, 54-55) 

The 

tan t inde^ ° f ldCa 3nd Spirit Ben jamin expresses here provides an impor- 
in Wynel X t0 Ms illtellect ual development at this time. What Benjamin sees 
Be %minT 18 idea ° f youth as something to be preserved. Even when 
Ge rm an ks With w yneken in 1915 after Wyneken expresses support for 
to PaniCipation in the First World War, his separation takes the form of 

b ound toM?^ this Purit y of idea even thou g h ' as he later rec0 S nizes ' k waS 

fi enja m ^° m ' de ' SW2 ' 605 )- 
Hise ncount C ° nfr0nts other movements at this time, most notably Zionism. 
atte mpts " et * is move ment occurs in August 1912 when another student 
though B C ° nVert him to political Zionism while he is on vacation in Poland, 
the next tWQ en,amin wil1 eventually reject a politically based Zionism, during 
stud ent Ben 07 ^" he d ° es enga § e in a correspondence with Ludwig StrauS, a 
Jamin kne w from Freiburg, about the significance and purpose of 
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Zionism as well as his relation to it. In one of these letters, from Oct ^ 
Benjamin strongly critiques Zionists and distinguishes their posi 
experience of being Jewish: 

Their [the Zionists] personality was not inwardly determine ^ p^aps 

by Jewishness: they propagate Palestine but drink like Ger01 ^ n ul( j talk °* 

these people are necessary but they are the last people who s ^ ^ 

the Jewish experience. They are brutes (Halbmenschen). Have 

life, and the state in a J 



reflected upon schools, literature, the inner 
way? (GB1,72) 



that 



While Benjamin strongly rejects Zionism with these words, it is also c e ^ 
he attaches considerable significance to the experience of being Jewish " ^ 
to the point of associating such an experience with the questions that at ^ ^ e 
him the most during his formative school and university years. Indeed, i 
same letter, he observes that there is something in Wyneken's ideas that per 
"a close inward influence on himself and other Jews" (GB 1, 71). Here, as m 
break with Wyneken in 1915, Benjamin preserves what has become sig nlflC ^ £ 
for him. He rejects movements that seek simpler, concrete resolutions to 
kinds of issues he will treat with greater historical complexity in the years ahea ■ 

In late spring of 1914, Benjamin's letters begin to mention a love intet e 
in Grete Radt, the sister of Fritz Radt, a fellow student in Berlin. Benjam 10 
speaks fondly of her as the "only person who sees and comprehends me in &f 
totality" ( C, 66) . In July, after returning to Berlin, he announces his engagement 
to Grete. Alongside this development in his personal life, 1914 also marl< s 
Benjamin's first experience with personal loss. At Freiburg, he has developed a 
close friendship with another student, Fritz Heinle, whose poetry he champions 
and seeks to have published in the journal Der Anfang. In 1914, Heinle and 
another student who has been active in the youth movement, Rika Seligson, 
commit suicide four days after the German invasion of Belgium. Their suicide 
takes place in the room that Benjamin and his friends in the youth movement 
have been using for their meetings. The choice of location underlines the ideals 
of youth and the denial of these ideals by the advent of war. With Heinle's and 
Seligson's death the enthusiasm he and his friends expressed when they initially 
sought to enlist together to fight in the war evaporates. This double suicide 
leads to a period of depression for Benjamin. He finds little to interest him 
as he resumes his university studies in Berlin. At the next call-up of his age 
group, Benjamin fakes suffering from palsy in order to avoid conscription. He 
is successful and receives a year's deferment. 

In 1915, Benjamin begins a friendship with Gershom Scholem that will 
continue for the rest of his life - one of the few relationships he sustains for 



such a period of time even though it will have * 

1930s. With Scholem, Benjamin again experiences tne pu ^ saffle time> 

Jewish identity, topics on which they frequently c0 ™^ q{ m% he follows 

his attachment to Grete Radt remains strong. In the a o ' University . 

her to Munich where she is enrolled at the Ludwig-Maxnm 

Benjamin also enrolls there but, beyond his love interest orse ^ Berlin _ 

provides little stimulation. The university, he reports, is ™ Ben j am i n 

and Benjamin does not have a high opinion of Berlin. t he conflicted 

continues to contemplate an academic career well into the ' hese years , 
relationhewiUdisplaytowardsacademicstudyisalreadypres ^ ^ ^ ^ 

most notably in his repeated characterization of the unive X 
intellectual failure rather than achievement- aletter from tins 
the contemporary university as "a swamp" ( C, 74) . ^ deve i 0 pi n g 

By early 1916, Benjamin's engagement to Grete gives way ^ Max 

relationship with Dora Pollack who has separated trom n htheyout h 
Prior to the war, Benjamin has known both Max and Dora tni . *> g Ben . 
movement in Berlin. This will be one of several amoroi ^ e . le his intere st in 
jamin eventually pursues amongst his circle of friends. W i 
Dora develops he also begins to receive intellectual recognition. ' dedines 
Buber invites him to contribute to his journal, Derjude, but rienj ^ ^ 
°n the grounds that the theory of language he is then dev f opl 7/ throu „ h this 
^nd of link between writing and politics that Buber advocat * ^ 

J«*naL The theory of language Benjamin refers to here ^ J this 
es say "On Language as Such and on the Languages of Man he eon* ^ 
S£ >me y ear . i n this refusal to contribute, there reappears a enarac ^ 
> a min has already displayed in his break with Wyneken: an uncomp < 
commitment to a purity of thinking that resists predetermined expect 

to late 1916, Benjamin is again subject to a draft review alter ftav g ^ 
Reived two deferments (he had obtained a second deferment m^ l , § ^ 
faking an excessive amount of coffee the night before his fitness or j 
b * evaluated). This time he is declared fit for duty but manages to avo 
aft ^uffering anat ^ 

? n ^ed as a student in Munich but he excuses ^^^^ 
^- berl916andonlyregistersforoM 

01 19 *7 - ostensibly in order to retain library privileges. D»* in S * , f a 
c °ntinues to work on his translations of Baudelaire and begins the sm Y 
^^to-century work on the Kabbalah he has received from 
P^ectsBenja™^^ 

f his subsequent career. As such, 1917 marks the beginning of the m 
Stron gly Philosophical, literary, and critical direction that characterizes 
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hispetS I?/ 1 " PUWicatio ^- The year 1917 also marks a newbegin^' 
; ln A P ril > he and Dora are married. 

1917-1925 Pursuit 

Pursuit of an academic career 

In 

sterile 1 tha P n e in 0dS ' ^ has been steriI e scholarship, certainly mf e 
however modern" ^ ^ sha melessness of scholarly study 

In the fall of 191 7 R Pn ; a • 

^ke a doctoral dLsemT'" rT^ * the University of Berne in order to und- 
studying in Switzerland °r ' dedsion also has a welcome consequent 
d ^fted for mii itary ^ * will no longer have to worry about 
» s the philosophical basi nf I T ^ Ben )*™ Pursues for his n 
Romanticism, most no lbl n ' ° f criticism developed within Ger* 

mtertwining of philosophica i?* ° f Friedri ch Schlegel and Novalis. 1* 
of his academic writing i n ml interests that ™H characterize 

™ * an abiding interest fa * e Comin g years is strongly present in this proj**' 
Benjamins fi rst semester ™J°"°>fon of the modern concept of critic**; 
On the Program of the Comin is also marked by the writing f 

Benjamin proclaims the neeTo Ph,loSO P h *" «n unpublished essay in which 
while undertaking the attend to »^ fa CSSentiaI in Kant ' s th ° Ught 
higher concept of experience-fwTn,? " e P iste ™logical foundation for* 
his own interests resurf C s ^Be } "J" 6 Stm ^ le between academic!* 
wo'k on the dissertation « is T™* « forced to wonder if J* 

P oduces a draft of the dissertatbn b" T °' ^ ° eS P ite this concer "' * 
SSSS ^ diss -tation m I ^ f 9 Aen defe » d * ^ in June. 
tk! 3 V ° eS not > however, « ee t tn * , l ° the tr "e nature of roman- 

The reason for this failing is the need to T ° f r °manticism" (C, 139-40). 
convene 

scholarly attitude. This sense of a mis l t k ^ dlStm S uis hes from a "genuine" 
nwh^r Pe f ati0nS iS -ixed nwS ^ * ^ and formal 

for Stefan Rafael, their only child, born ? W responsib ihty of caring 

o his doctoral diss^ 
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the Habitation it is impossible to obtain a teaching position in the German 
university system. The Habilitation also requires the support of a university 
*T V Isor > a condition that proves to be the greatest obstacle Benjamin faces. By 

arch 1920, Benjamin has still not secured the requisite support. Compound- 
ing this problem, their financial situation has worsened to such an extent that 
. ey have no choice but to move in with Benjamin's parents in Berlin. However, 
^nsions between Benjamin and his parents soon compel them to move out. 

ey ma nage to support themselves until September but are then forced to 
move back in again with Benjamin's parents. 

H . ^ Spite thes e financial troubles, Benjamin still pursues his plan to obtain the 
^ a Station. He also embarks on other literary and critical projects, notably 
h!^ ° n8 . essa y °n Goethe's novel, The Elective Affinities. As many commentators 
0n V Q P ° lnt f d out > there is considerable irony to be attached to Benjamin's work 
ble th 0ethe s novel at this time since Benjamin's personal life begins to resem- 
mar tan§led relationships of Goethe's characters. Early in 1921, Benjamin's 
AprTT Unravels - Dora falls in love with one of their friends, Ernst Schoen. In 
at th ' ? njamin falls in love with Jula Cohn, the sister of a friend from his days 
theyl h ^ Fr iedrich School. Scholem recalls that both "were convinced that 
«ig th eXperienced the l° ve °f their lives " (Friendship, 115-16). Dur- 

Wh ile e ! Ummer > Be njamin continues his relationship with Jula in Heidelberg. 
b ut de ' hC attem P ts t0 g ain acceptance as a student for the Habilitation 
in Nov Plt K C0nfidence that he has done everything necessary, he is refused 
also a tt h " 1922 ' ° Uring the two months he s P ends in Heidelber & Benjamin 
figures it 1CCtUreS by the literary critic Fri edrich Gundolf, one of the main 
dolf s iu hterar y cir cle surrounding the poet Stefan George. Despite Gun- 
regarded 6 ^^ Critkal reputation (Gundolf 's 1916 book on Goethe has been 
BenjanV 7 important rediscovery of Goethe), Benjamin is not impressed. 
th e Geo* T makeS Gund °l f '« critical approach, and with it the approach of 
Goethe's?, 0l ' target of an uncompromising critique in his essay on 
the reieni A $ m ' ri «- Benjamin's harshness is an attempt to bring down 
° w « voice 118 H ltlCal orthodox y in Germany at this time while establishing his 
6SSa y is finaH a different mode of critical interpretation. However, when the 

In I921Y PUbUshed in 1928 > it receives little attention, 
"arned aft' ^ amin announces a new project: the launch of a journal to be 
of that yea" 3 . Wing by p aul Klee which Benjamin had bought in the spring 
through hi'' " Angelus N °vus" - a drawing Benjamin will keep with him 
State d ai m S remainin g years in Germany and subsequent exile. Benjamin's 
rec °gnizine n t p ^° Umal is to " restore criticism to its former strength" by 
a task he co task, namely, to "account for the truth of works, 

" Slders "just as essential for literature as for philosophy" (SW h 
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^m^!T^ Benjamin § ives to this task recognizes the cerrtjjjj 
signSc^ce meanS by Whkh the mode ™ a S e makes itS daim W 

strts B up^L a I mPtS ^ bdng * is ^ t0 fruiti0 " daTing ! 9 ^ 
Christian rI" ? P WlA con ™ive Christian intellectual F» 

one of Lt C o n r m hC firSt met in Beriin in 1918 - TWS fri£ ^ 

faction o^^^TT ^ ^ ^ffo ^ 

goes beyond thif ! u {Friendsh V> 116), yet Benjamin's reverence for 

"rong Beniaminl t 8 ^ Germa nness" ( C, 2 14), a remark that shows ft 
identfty ca T„o b J" t0 'P 6 "*" ^entity are at this time. For Ben^ 
interests. Ce ' from ^atis essential to his critical and intelle^ 

Hugo von HofmLS m u ° 8 is instr nmental in introducing Benjamin 
q^yrJoSS* the , leadin 8 lit -ary fig ureofthistime.H 0 fmann^ 
his essay on GoetL * S1 8 nifican « and helps secure the publicaO^ 

In late 1922 R ^ Electlve pities. 
on by an ultimatu^" ^ eff ° rtS to obtai n the Habitation, spu** 

tingent on [Bentrl H &ther * at forther support would be 
to Frankfurt to Zl * * (Q 201) " December, he 

difficulty of Ben rr;i OSSlbllltieS ther e but finds little encouragement 

he suffers from d IpZon D 00 ^ a " d ' at the be ^ ning ° f " \ 
determined to write tl e T' hiS slim P ros P^ts at Frankfurt, he ran** 

to be chased off in dis ZrZ d dlSSCrtation in the belief that it would be "better 

Finding a univ^rS" d f" ? retreat " (C ' 2 ° 9) ' 
httle-read plays from ^e to * ^ t0 take 0n his P r <* ct " a study ° f 
Benjamin experiences in 1923 ^ ~ ^ jUSt ° ne of the man y P roblefllS 

Jula turns out not to be the lo f fT? 8 COnditions have not improved and 
Benjamin remain friends and T t f fi ° f thdr affairs ' Dora ^ 

arrangement (although fhj, will u , ncial need . continue a shared living 
them heavily. Benja^^J^ ^ Novemb er). Their situation affects 
dragged" (C, 209). Dora becomes 11 T ^ ^ Whkh We are increasingly 
the Weimar Republic has co ,?' V" addltl ° n ' extern al conditions are bleak: 

there is the "paralyzing effect" orthe^r 10 "^^ 3111 ' a " d above a11 dsC 
so much falling apart Benjamin f , ° he universi ty" (C 209). With 

to Palestine but, bar y t^o foll ° Wing ^ ^ ^ 

P-cticalnoratheoreticalTosTiM tv" C21.T is "neither a 

-ary and critical 
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tow'd^ Sfreef > a se «es of "thought-images" that announce Benjamin's turn 

The cT m ° re P ° liticall y inform ed cultural criticism, 
in lQo Ction Benjamin takes in One-Way Street receives a strong push 
Latv" 4 h ° m Lacis ' a Bols h evik theater director and performer from 
While C Be ^ amin meets durin g a six-month stay on the island of Capri. 
Laci s 6 1 aff ° rds him the time t0 c °ntinue work on his Habilitation thesis, 
exnn ex P° ses him directly to radical left -wing politics. As a result of this 
Lukacs^' Bei ^ amin reads the work of the Hungarian Marxist critic Georg 
time < B SpeClficall y his seminal book History and Class Consciousness. At this 
°nce b £n [ amin also tnms his attention, for the first time, to Marx's writings, 
letter t a ? m Berlin at the end of 1924, Benjamin summarizes this turn in a 
etter to hs friend Scholem: 

hope some day the Communist signals will come through to you more 
yearly than they did from Capri. At first, they were indications of a 

ange that awakened in me the will not to mask certain actual and 
but t "| CaI elements of m y ideas in the old Franconian way I did before, 
me t0 develo P them by experimenting and taking extreme 
asures. This of course means that the literary exegesis of German 

mature will now take a back seat. ( C, 257-58) 

ca reer. It ^ ntence si gnals the most significant turning point in Benjamin's 
° n naroque'd 68 ^ & moment when Benjamin is poised to complete his thesis 
in 192 5 that In thiS CaSe ' il is not sur P risin g that Benjamin writes early 
Su Pport 0^ j theSis pro ^ ect " marks an end for me " Even after securing the 
of a n acad e an a at the Universit y of Frankfurt, Franz Schulz, the prospect 
^tythingT P ° Siti0n has little a PP eal - Benjamin is emphatic: "I dread almost 
Bra nkf Urt ab lat Would res uh from a positive resolution to all of this: I dread 
to11 °n time'>° f V ^ a11 ' then lectures > students, etc. Things that take a murderous 
receiy es wh e h % ^" ThiS anti P atn y is confirmed by the reception his thesis 
aild tecornm 11 d f ° rmally sub mits it in May. Schulz withdraws his support 
aest heti cs rat? that Ben i am in submit it to Hans Cornelius, a professor in 
18 Uri abl e t0 „ I, than in his fiel d> literary history. Cornelius declares that he 
th e same resn ° Stand ir and passes the thesis to two colleagues who have 
Adorri o, is a f Se (one of these two colleagues is Max Horkheimer who, with 
i 930s > a frie n d Un 8 figUre ° f the Fran kfurt School and later becomes, in the 
raws histhe si COrres P° nde nt of Benjamin). In August, Benjamin with- 
9nd Unc omfortabl 0in fU " her consideratio n- Thus ends Benjamin's protracted 

The e nd of th 1 6 , rdation wit h academic criticism and the university. 
meilt in his fina 18 apter in Benjamin's career is accompanied by an improve- 
nc ial situation as a result of his publishing activity in late 1924 
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and 1925- h • he 
e *say, and OnTwV publishin g contract for the rejected thesis, th 
a ^gular contrikT ' his work in Progress. He also secures ap ^ 
democratic and im°n t0 ^ a newspaper w*h * q{ 

the Principal co n t T f 1 re P utation at the time, and he b^fL 
result of this imn/ ° rs l ° a new hterary journal, We Literarische ^ 
Be rlin in August * his situation > Benjamin can afford to set off ^ 

then finally to R ie "f eVeral mon ths of traveling through Italy and ^»P a „ 
amorous relationship ^ Lads ' S theater - ^ased. The hope -of puj r , 
he returns to Berlin J& C ° mes to nothing and, at the end of D ec 

1925 -1933Cntica. ambitions 

'^^^^^^^^ 
estaSS ."SSx^g^-* <f*y in 1925 indicates how much 
J» ^ntinue their affair ■** himSelf - Des P*e this success Asja's tefrj 

dent and unproductive I n r e ! t0 Ri § a in la te 1925 leaves him 

describes as " a sinfu , q ^ b ^J. h e throws himself into reading what V 
completing Om^^^ f an activity that distracts him ft** 

trans! ate Proust's A fa recCcTeAuT ^ Pr ° gress on a commiSSi ° fl 
new ,°u S Benjamin concentrate Only later, in 1926, while 0 

news of hi. father's death. Th en PrOUSt transIati °n. July also britf 

reaves word of Asja LacisWo" j^ovember, after returning to Berlin, * 
jamm t ays ^ nervo breakdown and rushes to Moscow Be»- 

of February 19 27 but, as before ££7* °f Decemb - until the beginning 
entry from h ls ^Dfa^^^^rent view of Aeir J air . An 

to Hvp ■ p CtUal state of this relationship: 

to live ln Europe with her tM 

important, the m ost tangible thin^f ^ day bec °me the most 
o -t In Russia - 1 have ""forty she could T WO n over 

apartment, hugged closely together^ / Sldgh back to the 
moment in the dark that we h^Z^F J* This Was the only 
of the street, on the narrow £ of ei £ ^ ~ out * the middle 

H.s stay in Moscow leads him to „ ^ 
PohUcal leanings: by his new 

dence as a "left-wing outsider" (MosZ SlyTT^ Us ind epen- 
avoid the extremes of 'materialism'" g^^^ ^ " to 

S mg me excuse, as long as I continue to 
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Diary ttTr 8 ^ Party is obvi °usly something fairly inconceivable" (Moscow 
and Political f^ amin rCmain a travder throu S h the different intellectual 
Political ind ^ explore d in these years. In doing so, he preserves his 

pul1 back whe >endenCe ^ d ° CS S ° mrou g n a recurrent pattern: his tendency to 
Ben jamin CXterna ^ institutions and organizations impose themselves. 
sets °ut a Ji f ^ Stay long in Berlin after his return fr om Moscow but 
marr iagebased° r ^ Apfil 1927 ' He remains married to Dora but it is a 
their son Stef ° n friendsrili P than on amorous commitment. Dora, with 
an d, after B e £ Ben ^ amin in Paris ; they travel to the south of France 

the y go on vac*" 1 " 1 WinS S ° me m ° ney g amblin g at the casino in Monte CarIo > 
neit her of th e Catl ° n t0gether in Corsica. Their relationship remains one that 
Ben iamin req^ appears willin g to brea k- But this will change in 1929 when 
Since Benjami^M * dlVOrce ' a move th at shocks and angers Dora, particularly 

de Pth of Dora" S # reaS ° n f ° r this reqUest accuseS her of infidelit y- The 
* at Be njamin S lgnation can be gauged from her demand in August 1929 

* ith h is motherTwh° Ut ° f parents ' house ( where the y have been living 
the rea l reason [ s ^ e . inndeli ty is the legal claim for Benjamin for divorce, 
at th e end 0 f i9 28 ^ ^ Lacis has returned to Berlin. During an earlier visit 
^ arr ying L acis SQ , y had resumed their relationship. Benjamin envisages 
; k esire to divorcer! ^ ° an give her Ger man citizenship. Hence, the sudden 



divorce proce , ra ' e divorce worsens Benjamin's financial situation. In 

marria Se and, as^T^' hC " JUdged t0 be * e party at fault in * e failUrC ° f 
P^sate her fo r alhh he iS ordered to pay Dora 40,000 marks to com- 

n °rder to Da v a- * throu g h which he has largely lived off her income, 
to naw.. . . Fd y this amn„nt r. • , ,. . ° ' _j 



b Part with valu a bi am ° Unt ' he is obliged to sign over his inheritance and 
L °° ks he has acqu . 6 P 0ssessi °ns such as the extensive collection of children's 

a ? L neVer marry * e 1920s - Des P ite the divorce, Benjamin and 

p he diff] cu | t 

Ben Stine " As a favor to ? e a§ain leads Ber " amin t0 consider moving to 
&ei? min and the Ch ^ fnend ' Scholem arranges a meeting in Berlin between 
erni Jamin rece ivin g a ° f the Hebrew University. The meeting results in 

Vo 8 ^ 011 10 Palestin w? t0 StUdy HebrCW in 0rder to facilitate his eventual 
last r eXpressi ng thank m °ney arrives, Benjamin waits eight months 

up a 0 " 8 - T hey are dis Soreven beginning Hebrew lessons. The lessons do not 

s chole ln ' Emi gration SC r ° ntlnUed Wkhin a month and he does not take them 
^tO^^^SOsbut^ 1118 a t0piG ° f discussion between Benjamin and 
f °r a fi r aS Ben iami n ^ " IS a disc ussion that quickly settles into a predictable 
the iriu?^ C ° m mit m ePeatedly equivocates in response to Scholem's requests 
lect Ual di recti o" 1: B Durin g * is time ' ir becomes clear t0 Scholem that 
n enjamin is pursuing is quite different from the one 
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pt^thnf S6CUre SUpp ° rt from the Hebrew University. This itfHJjJg 
2qi) ards Communism and Judaism at the same time (FriendsW 

asa^cr^ 

nuary 1930, he writes in a letter to Gershom Scholern: 

rtZZto?:?* out a reputati ° n for G - many al ; ho i 

critic of SerZ 1 ^ ' ' ' The 8 ° al is that 1 be considered ^ ^no 
longer com S ^ The P roblem is that literary 

Giv . ng f 77 ° ne ™thus create criticism as a genre. (C 3 ^ 

heZimitS the^ml of ^ beC ° meS the dominating factor in his work * 
friendships is with Lrtol n W0 I ! mP0rtant new friendships. The first of ^ 
for his theory of th eatr t * i ' ' Marxist Playwright and poet best knoW* 
a co-founder of the The second is with Theodor Ador^ 

the Frankfurt School) who nr ^ ^ ReSearch (more commonly known * 
cultural criticism. P ra cticed a Marxist-influenced brand of social and 

Asja Lacis had introduced R • • 
the influence of Brecht as the 7" t0 in May 192S 1 Scholem 

the truest sense of the word inTn ° f " 3 " eW elemen t, an elemental force tf» 
Benjamin hadalreadyexperienclH enjamin,S] life " 159). Although 

Asja Lacis and his reading of I ,u! ! mp ° rtant exposure to Marxism through 
with Brecht that this exposure wTY' T ^ Unt ° he formed his friendship 
This transformation resulted from p ,* fo J nned in to a deeper commitment. 
Denm ark where Benjamin visited BrechUn in a " d ^ 

1938 - m ln the summers of 1934, 1936, and 

Brecht's brand of radical political thi i • 
complemented in these years by B en i I" 8 ^ the influen ce it exerted is 
Benjamin's and Adorno's paths had 2^ 8r ° Wmg friend ship with Adorno. 
when both were enrolled in the same ^ " the Summer of 1923 

they meet in Berlin and begin a friendship Fraa ^- Earb / & ^28, 
Through Adorno, B^JnJ^^ ^ -til Benjamin's death, 
current of thought. Yet, Benjamin does not settle i " 8 Ma ™st-oriented 
shared by the members of the Fran^S^r^^^^^ 
Adorno and Max Horkheimer, both felt that BenT" 8h itS ^° founders, 

Marxism that incorporates elements of Brecht and the FranWu rtsZT^ 
with a messianic sense of history. ^nkrurt School along 
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The early ]Q^r\oi 

able to overc ome increasingly difficult for Benjamin. He is never quite 

Political elf 001116 financial difficulties. In addition, there is the changing 

fror n this tim^R U8ht at> ° Ut by the rise of the Nazi movement In a diary 
affect the crT' ^ amin s P eaks of the hopelessness of any critical position to 
an d his ownT 8m8CUltUral a " d P olitical situation in Germany. This fatigue, 
liv ed a lif e wh m ^ C ^ situa tion, not only produces in him a sense "of having 
a "growing win* 6St Wishes had been granted" but also leads him to express 
of suicide ret m§neSS t0 take my ° Wn Hfe " ( SW2 > 469 ~ 70 ) • This contemplation 
fr °m August 7 T dramaticall y in August when, under the heading "Diary 
Ptomisetobe ' 931, t0 tbe day of m y death," he writes: "this diary does not 

^ouncementT 6 ^ l0n§ " (S W2 ' 50 1 ) ' The diary is n0t Very long- Mer M$ 
The following * VeetS ° ff int0 critical observations before being discontinued. 

^ ice °n his fortM 1932 ' Ben i amin a 8 ain contemplates suicide - in a hotel in 
tlle rejecti 0n ofh blrtnda y- Th e possible precipitating cause in this case is 
!° r at least four " ^ ° f marria g e h Y 01 g a Parem (Benjamin had known her 
April to Au earS ^ nd WaS als ° visitin § Ibiza while Benjamin was there 
f. We nt so fa r J Ben i am in does not carry out his intention even though 
nen ds. A final aS t0 com Plete a will and compose farewell letters to several 
Cited as ^ from his 19 31 essay "The Destructive Character" could 

J** that hfe is w IT' 0 " 1 " The destr nctive character lives from the feeling 
>42). orth l mng) but that suidde is not worth the trouble » {sw 2 , 

the situation ' 

of u rnment °n Jul G j rmany Worsens in 1932 - The suspension of the Prussian 
. HitJ er as ru_ Y 0 P aves the way for the events leading to the installation 



sp e cs Were nl i — '" UJUVa mc inuc cumyuoun- u«" r — r — 
WhM andon ereali z V° mUSter in the face of the new regime WaS rapidly 
all e ° f C0Urs e lose" ■ • * e ™ is hardly fit t0 breathe an 7 more _ a condition 
lit ei eC ] ° noi ^ically.»4 e g Slgnificance as one is being strangled anyway. This above 

B rech 38 S ° me friend enjamin>S meta P hor of strangulation threatens to turn 
the s - 1 and Si egfried V ^ Pla ° ed concentration cam P s > and others such 3S 
rel ie ! tUat ion in Germ 8 ° int ° exile ' Another direct consequence of 

an d p°k 38 a s ource 7 Y ^ ^ l ° SS ° f the P ublishin g venues Ben i amin had 
and ishe s his w in mcome - Despite this situation, Benjamin completes 

«ro2 1932 > compie A n CSSay " Little Histor y of Photography" (1931) 
is SUc f i9 °°- Still, the f tS ° f his autobio gr a phical text, Berlin Childhood 
thr 0u , , at fi enja m in ^ ckl crisis Precipitated by the situation in Germany 

the doming ^ d t0 declare: " T don>t know how 1 wil1 make "* 
8 mont hs], whether inside or outside Germany. There are 
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places where I mnU ]A\\ve° n> 

minimal incom k ear " * minimaI income > an d P laces where 1 V 
income, but not a single place where these two conditions 

19 33-l940Exi,e m Paris 

The art of balancing. 

^%St;Srri CaVeS Berlb de nnitively. He goes to Paris first : Jjj 
b eenana«ive^ 

has been arrested (Ge n "P™" Com munist Party since the late V 
sentenced to sixyearS ? rdeased in December but is later rearrested " 
situation once morp 

npnsonment in 1936). The desperateness of Benja" 11 
reluctance is informed bvl ! ° f movin § to Palestine. This time, n 

ofallthathehasaccomplL h emigration mean the ^ t 

returns to P ar i s in OctobeV K Pt ° thiSP ° int - Ratherth ^ migrate, Benja* 
hisdeath in 1940. begln an exile from Germany that will last un«> 

Plains o'f ^^lineL!l P d ar b;M a t f ^ C , U o 1 ; , intellect "ally and financially. He co*' 
nas been stavino , . 

he can no longer afford the cheap h° te 
sister Dora, who has recenth !? ardVal At this moment of crisis, hj 
hey had been estranged ZT? V^' C ° mes t0 the rescue. Although 
then presence in Parfs as exi e le T ° f thdr ™*her fa November 1930- 
Dora allows Benjamin to stay n t0 * Vehement, so much so that 
Durmg the summer, B enj anu n tf si ^ she is ™T from 
respite from the difficultie of survwt r> ' * ° enmark and experiences a 
October when he returns to ZTZl" f*' ^ with B«cht until late 
Italy, where he stays at the board ng h" * ^ he kaves for San Rem °' 
After the bitterness of their div or ^ i Z T* by D ° ra > his former 
contact Benjamin stays in San kZ^Z 'u?^ ""d Dora re-establish 
t-on he describes as nesting « in thTruts 0 f ° f 1 934 ~ 35 ~ a situ3 " 

complams of the intellectual isolation" San p ^ P3St " (Q 465 >- ^ h£ 
o work on his notes for the Arcades To ec "^7' ^ m ° mhs allow hil " 
after a gap of almost two years. Stefan n S S ° SCCS his son Stefan again 
schoo, in Berlin and then , n X - 0 « ee " 7earS ° ld > had ^ayed on in 

The year 1935 sees Bermmin a move to Italy. 

two essays from Benjamin. The first is enlitL -i T TJ e Inst '""«ommissions 
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pr °duces a written 

as th e "Expose of 19?°""* ° f 8 ° als ° f his Arcades Pro i ect in a text known 
the lar ger signific 5 ' f workin § on this expose, Benjamin recognizes 

Whose Purpose wulT ° « Pr ° jeCt- F ° r the first time > he s P eaks of k as a book 
France." Th e « Exp f» t0 " unfold the nineteenth century from the perspective of 

Ben iamin , s behalf? 6 T enthusiastical ly received by Adorno, who advocates on 
a greem ent> B enjarn ° r hnancial support from the Institute. With Horkheimer's 
t0 hel P Benjami n , rCCeiVes ^ Stipend ' Althou 8 h this support is intended 
t0 °thernewp ro j ^ I pr °g ress with the Arcades Project, Benjamin turns 
^Portantly, hisin S thls year ' not ably his essay "The Storyteller" and, more 

^ e P r oducibili ty » Wh n 0115 W ° rk ' " ThC W ° rk ° f Art in the AgC ° f ItS Technical 
e > s also critical es ' Ad ° rno P raises some aspects of the work of art essay, 
° ^echt's Marxi sm PeC1 R COncernin 8 areas where he sees the undue influence 
m th ey finaU y mo °" Ben i ami n- Despite this criticism, their friendship grows 
I Car ' B enjami n repo ^ t0 a first name basis in 1936. After they meet in Paris this 
fi re 8ard to the nj t t0 Horkheimer that they share "a unanimity of views 
^min's need of*™ 1 T mp ° rtant theoretical concerns" (GB 5, 390). Given 
thi n s Ue ' il is diffi cult t0 C d tute for financial support as well as a publishing 
a thi rCmark - Th e easewi ^ ^ mUCh oversta t em ent there may be in 
for ° f his "Work oTa Ben i amin ac quiesces to the cutting of almost 

SUst PUblica tio n in the°i C ! Say when {t is P re P a red in a French translation 
airi ed defen se of u nStltute>s journal indicates a pragmatism overruling any 

Bel additi0 » to on S the ° retical concerns ' 

hisst" 11 . 11 also fa «s fn 1 " 8 neg0tiatio ns with the Institute about his work, 
1 0 ay '« his si s te r > s CreaSlng diffic ulty surviving in Paris. Beginning with 

for fo 0nSbetWe enthena a H ment ^ 1935 ' Ben i amin wiU reside in six different 
c °nst Ur m ° m hs at the 1 ^ ~ apartrne nts, hotels, even a chambrede bonne 

le as e dis P la cement ° f 193? " ° nly at the be g inn ing of 1938 does this 
Vis bf an a P ar tment Pr ° miSe t0 felent when ' in ^nuary, Benjamin signs a 
Sstos Opting? fl° ^ Dombasle - Th is will be his last residence in 
a * Well Rem °- It is th° BUr ° Pe ^ 1940> This period wil1 als0 see Seve " 
Etl 8laJ S Adorno and h^' December 1937 > that he will see his son Stefan 
The eAd °rnos, u , Wlfe Gretel for *e last time. Already in exile in 

- i r mmer °f TiT 1 ortiy ieave f ° r Ame " ca - 

flude SpIte from the' SP ^ ntwith Brecht in Denmark, provides Benjamin 
'ev e et ° COrn pleteth nng tensions in Europe. He makes use of this 
t sit With the arriv TT " ThC PariS ° f the Second Emp^e in Baudelaire." 



a final 

rto w , 
h °stil e 



1 le sit ar rival f 0U1 me aecona umpire mDauuciauc. 

° n 8 it W 'j! at ' 0n f or hi m a t fa0, CVents in Euro P e produce an increasingly 
tr >e e Vent l s Cor itin Ue to b n October, Benjamin writes: "I do not know how 
S ° f the Past wel P ally P° ssible to breathe European air; after 
eks > it is spiritually impossible even now" (C, 575). 
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fien . m ndge Production to Walter Benjamin 

Agreement VftemT 8 ? Chambe rlain's appeasement of Hitler in the J*^ 
en ough, Upon h Pte ™ ber 1938. As if the political situation were not ^ 
a , spinal cord diseJe r !° Paris he finds out that his sister, already ^ 
*X° **** that his brn^ ™ ^ nosed with advanced arteriosclero 5 . 
Whlch * better nel^ has been transferred to another £ 

^cemration c *an * seems since the real danger is a X&f tf 
Mussoli ni > s ItaJ f P t The only good news is that Stefan and Dora h*v 

t t° b r mi ^ Preca i Gu " ? y °f L ° ndon - * We, his political **J 
£ nght of asy l Uni C^J 3 ^ with an impending law that would ab 
no^ <T^^ in ^ Benjamin initiates a req»* ' 

apt ; ? 6 dedine of the " u e n ^ be no ™>* than a futile exercise- A * 

"he Gel" ^ 1939 when h^? f ° r SOme kind of legalization be< 
greater P ° fi StateIess . Benl^^" dti2ensb ip is revoked at the req^° 
sti it p T lfiCanCe - ^wevT h IT™ f ° r French citizenship takes on e 

receives a ri he Acuities R m ° St tWo Y ears later. he 

e-ay. ^ ^ng respo" faces on his return to Pa*' . 

its P-tn foJ fo R r - Be P am e n yarding his »u*f 

Produces <'o n T' Bm ^n has I it tf e ? e ^ sb ould not be published rfi 
inI94 °. Adornf meM ° tifsi "BauS a ; ^ but to rewrite it. This 
m ost perfect ^r 318 " the ^ion^ k Pushed by the 

Ger -an Tr g c^ 8 / 0 ? 3 - done sinceT^' ^^aminthat "itisf 
deisms, P a i^T 1 the «^ o a il ^ ° n ^spiel [Origin of* 
Ad omo fee^ JSft *** * e ^ Adorno still has 

Benjamin, mZ^Tf^ *°«£t ow AT " fa the ****** a concept 
toat become events ^^ ^4 ft p hese deisms already sign^ 
complete i n spri^ ^unced in ^ ^furt School, differences 
° combine historic 1 1^7^ are not b e °" history he wiH 

! d eas, notably the and dial ct - !, willingness 

? ^d by BenSt n W ° rk > ^ pu fc , "** theological 

«-P near Neve,,. The'ime ° " " ,dUding I i V ° ,rof " c s »< i ™"' 
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uas frequently SUC c 

for almost three U m UI ?h 6d dUrin§ laSt yearS - Ben i amin rem ains at Nevers 
|J ler ' enlists the help f ? d 15 ° nly rdeased when a friend > Adrienne Mon- 
Ben iami n turns JL- * h dl P lomat > H «nri Hoppenot. Upon his release, 
f^ghtwithconfltt J° SeCUnng 3n esca P e from Eur °P e - His decision is 
611 you of the exten ; " 6 T iteS t0 Horkheimer: "There is no need for me to 
r nds hips as bv rn WhlCh 1 feel m y self attac hed to France, as much by 

c] ! bliot heque National Vr n ° thing in the World could replace the 

ma tion to maki , C ( J 5 6 ' 373 )- Here, Benjamin again displays a disin- 

r ° rnier wife, Dora , , 7 decislons de «Pite the threat that surrounds him. His 

r 7 Vln ce him to po mT I ViSit6d Parfs at the beginning of 1940, tries to 

Dr retelAd ornoinsi s ted th ^ l ° "° aVaiL In the end ' as in 1933 ' when 
eci P«ated by the llat ^njamin leave Berlin, Benjamin's decision is again 

n of f «ends rather than by his own resolve. 

l940Fli ^o mEurope 

the'J^^ts intranTe 3 ^ * e NetherIands in M ay leads to another round 
the q 6 P ° f Adri enne M^' • U ' ^ time Ben i amin is spared, again thanks to 
B atai J p0rt unity to arra ° nnie "' S di P lo mat friend. This reprieve gives Benjamin 
as WelJ e rece 'ves a u the m T safekee P in g of his important papers. Georges 

^on] ° ther m anuscri t enalS rdating t0 his research on the Arcades Project 
hc.7 for the durat; lp V TheSe papers wiU be ke Pt safe at the Bibliotheque 
Be n ^ ed w «h the deter ° nofthe war. 

L ourde m leaVes Parrfo 0 ? 11 " 8 Situation in Euro P e and in failing health, 
°f thei/ ° ffers a haven h in mid_June alon 8 with his sister Dora> 

estab lish medical ail ment "r^ 3 PriCC- The altitude at Lourdes worsens both 
that a law ° f the Vich ^ Wi * friends is difficuIt Furthermore, the 
SitUat ion K° lishin g asyl 8 f ° Vernrnent in July also brings with it the fear 
p0s sibii it 0rne s more d^ forei 8 ne rs will now be enforced. Benjamin's 
Au gust u that is still f ra eSPCrate- He contemplates going to Switzerland, a 
enter then reCeives *e n Wi * " sk for a Germ an Jew. Finally, in early 
V ' Sa fro m ti? 1 ^ St ates B^ * at the Institute has secured a visa for him t0 
? a fr 0m p Ame rica n travels t0 Marseilles in order to pick up his 

Sei Ue s f anCe ' Wi thoutth SUlate ' H ° Wever> he still lacks the necessary exit 
° r 0Ver a m 0ntl ! S ' the other papers are useless. Benjamin stays in 
ln the hope of receiving the exit visa. His letters 
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° f ° bt ain^ 

s u n fnends IsoTn 'T 11 dOSe to the Spaniah border, in the ^ 

path t haVe e *PWed T date when the mossing takes place, the 

*»t his " Sb r ZT C ° mpanio - ^urn to town with ^ 

he we T 1Cal Edition 1 ,r etWhile inte ™ed in France. Benjan^ jf 
hi ™ the £ rCtUrn ^ Ban" I 1 PreVent W» from completing the ^ J 
S *ni* ^ L?"^ on waiting for them »% 

h * an exh v- °" y to ^iT^ 26 > party reaches Port W % 
inf ° r - X? fr ° m P -nce A*! 1 the b -der has been closed to refug< 

* e has kept in u U 1 ° rt Bo Ul n Pn J: m t0 France the following morning' 
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the war. Once the 

de gree. He sul ^ IS ° Ver ' returns to Lond on and completes a university 

at the age of fif Seq f Uently Works as 3 bookseller until his death in February 1 972 

Walter Benja • r Stefan has two dau ghters, the only direct descendants of 

and the otL mn ' f 0 * Hve in the United Kingdom, where one teaches English 
tner w orks in film. 




Contexts 



Indent yout . 

The ZT 9e Scho °< m S ement and the Fir * World , 

X,Sr " and the Fran , a ? d the nse of National Socialism 
inkfu >t School 26 



War 
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The Princi Da i 

aren °t sim C ° ntex tsrelev 

most s ? he Seiz "re of ' ° rJd ^ar, 1 f ° llowi "g historical contexts 
? ° St _ 0f P^er bv * e r «e and collapse «f Weimar 



of the Weimar^' t j, e 
ellectualsi^' 



lic> and thesei 2Ur 

«ve cri Hl? he ^gn^ Sf<> a nd e a 2* e . Stud ent youth and school r^. 

' ■ y ? nive rsity years, the George ^ 
'—•-Reniamms^ 



>w asther 

s « is more familiarly kno^n* t!l 



Thest ^ent yout . 
Th m °^em e 

^^^^^ the First Wo " d mr 

d V jff expression^ 3 £? nfi »*£* \\ l^£*> ^lr!ll, Gcro** 
dI class. The Gerrn / n * < Prov ide *e Se id^ive and nation3 , iS t 

vac ght f ° c "'tivate th *> room for indi' 

Jhc beg inni de nc les Qf d^ lass 

ln a suburb of Berlin v ^ «* be , ^ - 0se from th , 

yS ^-othe On J-edo l90 

ch Ben; Was formed 
;aniin sp en t his 
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ch ildhood F rom it k • 

na me Wond ° e 8innings as a neighborhood organization that took the 

ment's emphasT ^ °^ P assa S e " ~ a name intended to catch the move- 
ma jor Germa S1S ° n ^ reedom as we ^ as collective excursions), it spread to most 
n ° uniform " T^- ^ 19 ° 6 ' As a movement > however, the Wcmdervogel had 
But what th § ° a n Dlfferent groups and sects with different interests appeared. 
awa y from the a ' ° ffered was tne opportunity of an alternative experience 
be tWeen Y ° f German society. As the youth movement developed 

ref orm, other l914, Various groupings emerged: some focused on school 
ati °n of youth S0U§ht §reater SOdal and P° litica l engagement. By 1914, a feder- 
it had an Drnv . moveme nts had emerged under the name Free German Youth; 

Be «jamin* ™ * 6 ° ,00 ° members at this time - 
a P r °gressiv e ^ ^ movement be S an in 1905 when he attended 

0f y°uth, W as ° ardlng sch ° o1 where Gustav Wyneken, a noted proponent 
c haract er 0 f th ^ cha P ter ! )- Wyneken rejected the romanticizing 

ten denci es 0 f 0 " ndervo Sd- In its place he sought to cultivate the natural 
Centr al to his tiyT^ * e basis of a P ro § ram t0 change society as a whole. 
trans itionbetw e I" 8 the idea of > uth culture." Rather than form a 
j* a § e with its ovT* od and adulthood, Wyneken held that youth was a 

m ' th e task of h SPedfic charac teristics and expressiveness. In addition, for 

m ° dels or conse ti0n W3S t0 devd ° P this stage and not Stifle tt with adult 
refle cted Wyner^ 1 ^ VieWS ° f Sch ° o1 curric ulum. Benjamin's early essays 
aSSOci ated with w S ldeas ~ man y of which were published in the journal 
i h ^U^ Yneken > D ^Anfang. 

JJ 1 the First World ° f youth mov ement lends itself easily to involvement 
[ 0ut h movement R : CaU8ht Up in the enthusiasm exhibited for war by the 
t Q lClde of two of n - e f ^ amin and his friends try to enlist. But after the double 
m Berli n, he not S i CndS fr ° m the student y° uth 8 rou P Benjamin belonged 
ar but also witk * L 7 breaks with Wyneken on account of his support of the 
m 4e youth movement. 

' heGeo '9e School 

lite ritl8the fi m de 

l Sl) Y SCh ° o1 in G^ 68 ° f twentieth century, the single most influential 
him ^ cir de h ! TOlany dey eloped around the poet Stefan George (1868- 

visi 0 s as a ^ythk ] W0 purposes: t0 serve as a means for Geor s e t0 cultivate 

ci rc , n Wa s embodiH P ° etiC fi8Ure ' and t0 create a vision of Germany Th ' S 
^hick^dtoinTq 111 ^ KarI Wolfskehl > a senior member of Ge ° rge ' S 
s f °und e x aS " the Secret German y> the only one alive in our time, 
Passion here, only here . . . Of all the peoples of Europe, 
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blT k 3 ^^1^1°*? Wh ° have not fulfilled themselves"' ^ 
Geo" CritiCa] and lit ra * C Ge ° rge <*de and also informed the ^ 
and ? C CXerted a * aut o r c y ; P ;° du -d by its member , Overseeing 

MTT he be 8an h "; c hlS CIrde P-vided !the dominant critical ^ 

study ^ of ^ nd k hi «oricaltho; J d ° minanCe Was 50 *** ^ W 
di 4l es n ° ethe ' P^lishS h E 1P ° f the diversities. A massive, ^ 
-Pie' ^^^ywentth r^I Gundolf, one of George # 

3ttac k on t V n ^ This infl f three ed ^ns within a year; by 10^ 
this attack B C ^ Circle ""? 1131 book became the target of Beflf^ 
0rth odoxy de e " janiin '« intention * ^ " Goethe ' s Elective Affini^ u 
° f its ex empW anded ^ Ac Geo 35 ^ to ™t criticism away ^ 
defc^ ^ Cirde whi,e <*P<»W the critical **» 

i^^t?^^ ^ a of prominence 
tt UnC ^Z? e 7 8e *at hl wo ,? CXClusion of Gundolf in 
£T ° f Ge r ; I" 10 C -at e rnarry. George's autocratic styfej 

Ahhor? " S ^Cce ^ t ake 1^ the '«der through whom the df 
and haT ^ £ ^ he ^ fa the end" the undoing ^ 

°f his e ° Wed hil " to d d r e3th f hy estab,if h n h ' S of national self-*"* 

Ge ^'st:;;f as s W n a " c 8 3 Jitera ^ in his name, 

rhet oric. At f ° f na tional 8 "' fi . Cail t inclusion ^ ° f the homoerotic cha^ * 
rise of CsnT ^ 0i,lt ' -neC" 0 ' t*** memb ers. Nonrfh** 

° f the new n « i? 6 ? he «*£ «! mSelf -enu 3S f ha rd to distinguish from N* 
C i rCle Z^T m ° v ^t i^^ do " as ^ credifhimself for* 
' nfluenc e in G ^ ^ " fa the ™° not deny being the ford** 

^^fa th efir t V e °- it is "f t , he i^Portance S of the 
T . , of ^died despite its extend 

TheWe '-ar Repub)icand ^«eth century. 

^^^^^^ 

eS:av irt Ua] ersn y system, and 
C,Vl l war between 
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'"nation conser vatives immediately after the First World War; hyper- 

Political nb'l 6 Car ^ 19 ^ 0s; a flourishing in culture, art, music, social and 
force in tK ^ ° P 7 ' and architecture; and finally, the rise of a totalitarian 

ThrR e /br° fNationaisociaiism - 

of the viole* 1 ^ u named after Wei mar because the national assembly, fearful 
1919 electic? 06 1 affected Berlin ' hdd its fi rst meeting there after the 
Unre st conti nS DeSpite the Section of a governing assembly, conflict and 
su bsequ enti nUe ' In April 1919 ' a Soviet republic is declared in Munich but is 
Putsc h occ u y rs PUt d ° Wn ^ government troops. In March 1920, an attempted 
general stri^ m . Berlln - The government flees to Stuttgart and calls for a 
preci pitates c' W CaUSCS the putsch to faiL The general strike, however, 
su rfaceinBen° mmi ! niSt rebe llions in other parts of Germany. These events 
the critical si 1 ^^ 1 "' 8 1921 essa y" Th e Critique ofViolence," when he considers 

Until 19 23, aSd h CanCe ° f §eneral Strike ' ThiS Pe " 0d of strife ' Whkh laStS 
not °nly makes between the Social Democrats and the Communists 

Alread y cripp^f ? Veming Ger many difficult but greatly weakens the economy. 
ex Perie nces in n 7 War and th e reparations demanded by the allies, Germany 
trilli °n marks p^" ° n 3 colossa l sca le- By November 1923, 1$ is worth 4.2 
Tllis s ame month Per CUrrenc y is a cheaper form of home heating than firewood. 
Sce ne with the the firSt si S ninca nt appearance of Hitler on the political 

m Mu nich. Th e 3 t6mPt t0 SCize P ° Wer in the unsu ccessful "beer-hall" putsch 
° nly f °r a short 6 iS successfu Hy Put down and Hitler is imprisoned, if 

'° aliti on in g0v Pen ° d - B y l ate 1923, the Social Democrats form a controlling 

w 28, Th e econo rnmCnt Usher in a period of relative calm whkh laStS 
mar is mostT 7 reC0Vers> and the artistic and cultural flourish with which 

Berlin in the i9? Uently assoc iated comes to the fore. 
^ 1Sm inart,m u r htCamt the {ocus of the European avant-garde. Mod- 
a , re °f experJ' 0 ' hterat ure, and architecture and design thrived in an atmo- 
si S y the influenc en f tl0n fos tered by technological advances in cinema as well 
e ° n ' srn > and So 6 , " ew inte H ect ual vistas opened by psychoanalysis, expres- 
c JJ, er8ed >and C0 !I a 3nd P olit ical theory. Dramatists such as Bertolt Brecht 
H ab °rator K Urt ^ Am ° ld Schoenbe rg> Alban Berg, and Brecht's 
su er man n Hesse We fll; novelists such as Thomas Mann, Alfred Doblin, and 
act ^ Pritz La n art p ^ SUCh 35 Wassily K andinsky and Paul Klee; filmmakers 
Cari eSSeS SUcr > as M , W ' Murnau . Ernst Lubitsch, and Josef von Sternberg; 
Cau ,Un §. Erich F 3 Dietrich and Pola Ne S ri; intellectual figures such as 
men' 1 3nd architecT" 1 " 1 ' Sigmund Fr eud, Georg Lukacs, and Siegfried Kra- 

C>ad the Va riou ^ 35 Walter Gro P ius and Mies van der R ° he " n0t t0 
9 Ba uha u , S aniStic move ments that either emerged in Berlin or, like 

s > eventually found their way there. 
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£b^^^« aChiCVemen ts of the Weimar ReP ^^1 

ec 0n her PCri °d of pS^ The %h point is reached by 1928. Aft * J 

of Gu °? ic Cris - of l929 Cal ; n f abi]it ^ be §- s - 1" Edition to the i^ I 

C 1*' **** ch l° f the W democracy to deal 
ka «t g nce of HiS ^ if! n " "° W faces - ^is situation sets the / 
gover^.^loiting bo f h * e I93 ° elections, the Nazi > 
el ^enS R alUion forced ? eC ° nomic Nation and the tffl**/ 
15 el?^ is historic* 6 S ° dal De ™crats with more 

Sin ^parlt ° n Us hers ^ lmp ° rtant Germany in the next ^ ^ 

**** *e w i^ 6 > Cs r C ° aliti0n is P°-bfe. , f ^fi 

K W ? 8ai ^- W ^^^itutio^T' " rdentIess c^ign ainied rf* 

rnT2 ayed into th ^ tr °°P^ fisfl mcreased Political violence o*% 
PaS 16 **■ Th t hands of his fr ^ with the ******** 

ingo?' 3ry f °rce tj \? f Skater SIe l m these ^ions a g ai " ^f lW 
Nazi, « " 400 '000 m „ ? is have at T Cance > however, is the groWt ( , 
off from e o ngthe n tCT^ ^ J' COntro l during these years. 0*>> 

ex Ploit the o 6 ^ and p?^ of T his intimidation cuts 

ce »o, Un^^ma^^hrt ra ^. SUppor , ^ broadcasts h e 

Hid « make a **** fc ly si s and In this «me year, the *J 

T then p reside n * i e? * ^ t0 ^ Hitler appointed 

anu -y 30, ^^Point Hitl * uphold ^ other way, and only * 
f0r Pa ris and ne'er ^ aft^ > ^ ^"^itution, does Hind**** 



Benjamin's fi rst di * c ho 0 | 
Lukacs's /fe 0 r . ex Penen Ce wit , x 

influence of^^ C °^C be . 

I920s - In l9 Po1 ; »c al tUr ^Posure, a ] 0 ng «*} 
hese first i atfind « increased 
lri fluences are given 
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continue^ aftCr h£ mCetS Bertolt Brecht Brecht 's swa Y over Benjamin 
h^t School" 1 1930S ' however ' the social and political criticism of the Frank- 
T heodor Ad* ^ be§inS t0 eXBrt a " influen ce, principally through the figure of 
°P S S'gnifi 0T1 \ 0 In 1 928 ' B en J' ar nin begins a dialogue with Adorno that devel- 
that Benjam" thr ° Ugh the 1930s - As this dialogue develops, it becomes clear 
how Marx? 1 " ? ° nly cau § ht bet ween these two quite different accounts of 
but also cau h t mterpreted for contemporary social and political experience 
other. U§ 1 betwee n two personalities that have little sympathy for each 
Th 

ri alism. U Thj hlS reading of Lu kacs, Benjamin is introduced to historical mate- 
e xistenc erat u aPP L r0ach sees history in terms of the material conditions of 
lin 8 classes of^ fr ° m the ideolo g ical positions promoted by the control- 
id eoloev a t a ^ 0ciet y- Us ing these conditions to expose and also critique the 

6/ "t work in tli r J 

merit al recast - Positions initiates a project that aims at a funda- 

is no ^ based" 18 ° f What hiSt ° ry is< No longer an ideolo 8 ical narrative, history 
nizer Jandonh° n the . material evidence of how a society or culture is orga- 
Brec ht and th° p P ° lltical an d economic forces are mediated by that evidence. 
* is a PProach 6 rankfurt Sc hool explicitly pose the question contained in 
Cal ma teriali sm n h amely: by what means can the critique produced by histori- 
COr, dition s ? Ve a P rodu ctive effect on contemporary social and political 
As a (jj. a 

^estion. The^r ^ theatCr P roducer . Brecht seeks a direct answer to this 
tCchni que expl 0 T^ 10 " effeCt " ( Ver fremdungseffekt) is the most well-known 
tl0tls under v^'? ^ Bre ° ht aS a means of experiencing the material condi- 
^°nce pt) "re-fu tan , d culture are produced. Less well known is another 
hls essay "The^u 0 " 1 " 8 " ^ Um f mkt ionierung), which Benjamin will use in 
•S trans for m e ? U 35 Pr °ducer." The purpose of this concept in Brecht is 
° n no long 181 ? 8 media such as theater, opera, etc., so that their use of 
POlltica l) or of nctions as a means of sustaining institutions (social and 
!? methi ngtobeT mainin8 a " exclu sively "culinary" attitude towards art (as 
s akir >8 spectat 0 18CSted) ' Instead ' a re-functioned art effects social change by 
s [ a h°n rather th * ^ ex P er ience and then judge their contemporary 
f age - p o r B recht th SaCrifice judgment to an empathy with what happens on 
°? pla ces of em 8031 ° f this ^-functioning is "to convert . . . institutions 
Unn d iffere nce f rtainment in to organs of mass communication." 3 
di r sta ndin gof u Ween Brech t a nd the Frankfurt School lay in a different 
b e CCt mea ns 0 f C J° W S ° dal cha nge was to be produced. Brecht sought a more 
Por Adorn 8 u by involvin g the segment of society that had most to 
ed b Y vul„ ! a PP ro ach was an example of the reductive thinking 
gar Marxism. In contrast, the Frankfurt School remained 
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committed to the int n (*& 
P0lit ical change ntdlectual development of critique as a source ot 
The Scho 1 ffi c 

^^Zttf^^i Frankfurt in Februar y 1923 unde l% 0 

H ^ei mer becomes Ho — - * » " ot until l9 ' ' f " 

j^owC d oir tor> that k ^ to - hieve the rs> 

' 92 °s and 1930s include maj ° r ^ associated with ^ * 
bd^ PUblish ^ by th I KraCaUCr ' and Er -h Fromm. Although rtj^ 

Th n T tUte ' S ^trol" m ° re C ° llective ^P-ach shared, in P^' 
unde r e ^ titUteen 8^es wi h^ 1 ? 1 Ad ° rno and Horkheimer. ^ 
£* ^ n hlSt0rica lcon 8 dii ^ thed 'fficult 70 fworkingwith 
foi af d 8eme "t leads °o a r e Ulte fr ™ th°se experienced ^ 

for. ZZ ^^ionsZT^ ° f M ™«™ * *c light of h*% 
A cen t " S a I eSPect > Marxism does not and cannot 

Theory" 1 ^ 1 <* this ^ 1S a better description of the firf***^ 

° f -ntemTo I* 91 See ks to j£» u -form method; rather, it 
attitu de main t a I Jf^ce. ^ ln *e social and historical ^ ' , 
b « ^ au ed e bytheI -tS occurs through the cM 

forces r athe r 7^ is the oretical approaches. Such an a* , 

0 h t° ry has to be^ . fi ^d ratio^^-d by changing social and W^g 
ocia e ,r nemedt ow ?s al - F ° r *e *» order to counter these **J 

ZTlT^^S^^^^ means *at critical ^1 » 
difficui; e ; em Und Sn d Benj ' a ^in c C^ it will remain political" 

th£Se S ^ goals a re ^ ^ool:^^ «udi goals also iev«^ J 
nece -a rily r 2>e makes such goals sign*^ 
a e through critique. 
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Works 



(a) Me taphysical beginnings 1914-1918 

( ^ he Life of Students" (SW 1 , 37-47) 29 

„ 0 W ° Poems by Friedrich Holderlin" (SW 1, 18-36) 33 

"Language in General and on the Language of Man" 
n ®W 1,62-74) 36 

n the Program of the Coming Philosophy" (SW 1, 
1n 0-i 0 ) a? 



In the writi 

educ atio n Presented in this section, Benjamin moves away from the 
dev °ted. Co SCh ° o1 reform subjects to which his earliest writings have been 

Poeti c, as J?™ 5 * at "° W appear include the nature of language and the 
^aminbV 3S the rdation of history and criticism. Four essays written by 

1<1Wo p oe m s K Cen and 1918 are emphasized here: " The Life ° f StudentS " ! 
Lan 8Ua ge of *J Fnedri ch Holderlin"; "On Language in General and on the 
fifst of these J 5 and "° n the Pr °g r am of the Coming Philosophy." The 
IS Corn pleted W K ^ W " tten when he is i ust twenty-two years old; the last 
? isSert atio n o i he is ^nty-six and about to begin work on his doctoral 
! fet »m e . De sr / t 7 the first of these essays appears in print during Benjamin's 
pla ee thev h iT bdng published > the remaining essays are recognized for 
Cntica l and l e 3S Carly dev elopments of issues that will later receive more 
m etaphysically inclined treatment. 

' The Life of c + 

OT Students" (1914-1915, pub. 1915) 

ouTside" 06 " 1 hCre must be with inn er unity, not with critique from 

PeS of the sZ <ThC Ufe ° f Students " shows *e influence of the ideas and 
aent reform movement he first experienced during his school 
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years Th Um ndge Production to Walter Benjamin 

r e :: ,ieSt °/; he StUdent ^uth movement, so evident 

S ters di fficul ti ° e :^ U -tio„ ; is m present in this essa y but * , 

suS rCgard to its ^ lnthe -"temporary German univer^- # 
C,1 U ^ 5 °n the vocational trainin^^ 



--o 

With « gard ~ to 

totr^^Benfa 113 ^ ° n vocafo, 
of ind J" tS Cann °t take ^i" argUes> the kind of education u~ 
Beniat Pendem *ink n/p aCe: * e Nation that fosters a p****. 
a ProgTe? * t L^" there is an appearance of^ J 

tnosttr 6 Spirit ** mt 66 Clements ™st essential to in*^* 
t0 recoZT tam of doubt > Omental Cfi S i itSe ' 

^Phasi h U e Ctl °" - are Sf * at would be willing to 

* the e! her !> the irnDn !: Uded " (SWl, 41 ). Whiie "life" is th '{j 



apr ogre SSlVe 
most in, P Iri tarer 

eir, Phasis h! Ctl ° n "~are exd.J 5? life m at would be wii 

* *• ^Po^SS^ 1 ' While Wisg^^ 

u niVersi tystud Jamin Procla? ° ? lti( J Ue cann ot be underestimate*; 

^ an -t y :; U c t m : is toCt Th ? at " the only possibility" for > 
f«ent here . C ^ 

st a - fi CrUdal me an eXtentt o whl CntlCisin alone serves" (5^1, 3«'.> 
22?* C : ^ ^ %-e in Benjan^. 

youth agef °r then lQSm ^ then !u "^"S whatever haS * V 

must be nity " f or stu J ^ p «r Ben ld Parting the "creative sp . 
By a 4tin ltiC u i2ed C?k 1 life " Buf " Jainin ' * is Ability turns on ^ 
^ady^ this kind * ^ r^P inner unity the <|, 
Fra "kfu t a Ct eT * an fr o m an external P<< 

■ ^anSTdr^S. Wl11 Und ^ r ^. 0t °nly will be fundament < 
31m at ^at pastern ofth . ^ task explored in 

Past CntS teach * ra ? ri ^d b" ^ i-V* ^ «able a « d ^ 
SI ° ne an °ther w h each »«> his or^antie^^tent to which institute f 

-mmu mty of]garn gan.e, what an Q ^entity, constant ,y P ^ 

The vT mi ? aSS ° cia tes b 0 t h , u ^ for g 1, 39). Because oi 

but akn T l • 8eneral Product;, , At the Sa Ce « ch! dlr ect creativity, 
teaching and learning 

8 * ela ^^^:^ d ^ s 

tsb ei n tlc Production 
g Precisely what 
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^eaS'p UniYersity has deformed. By relating all three of these elements to 

Yet > creati v - en - amin SCekS t0 gather them in 3 Way that ex P resses their Unity " 
before. ^ " 0t ^ Source of the " inner unit y" Benjamin has spoken of 
to love ^ mnCr Unity is now identified as nothing less than love: "the ability 
t0 W is pTrh* bC Ae S ° Urce ° f [the stu dent's] creativity" (S W 1, 42) . This turn 
the teachh 3 SUrprisin 8 one in an essay whose critical focus takes aim at 
tlle Weight 8 f nd learning of a university that has eliminated creativity under 
mov ement ° V?^ 01131 training. Yet, in the context of the student reform 
love figures • influenced 8 reatl y Benjamin's thinking about education, 
his Sc hool a; 38 a P « nZed possession of youth (note Benjamin's pseudonym from 
are the parti ay ?' " Ardor "^ ^ Benjamin attributes the creative forces that 
bu t also rev^l Pr ° pert y of youth to love, he not only adheres to this context 
jUstir yingau S * e CXtent t0 Which his critical thinkin S is directed towards 

L °ve is th mt v, f0r b ° th intellectual and social situations. 
Cre ati Ve hui ^ element that defines and distinguishes "the community of 
! Ucha corner bein8S " f ° r Bewamin - Its effect ' however- is not restricted to 
<eleva tes eve commu nity created through love, Benjamin continues, 

[ SW 1. 42-4^ r ° f Study t0 the universal through the form of philosophy" 
such ^. 0mrnunit y a nd philosophy are closely linked here, but only 



en iami n eYl !, S llosophy is not concerned with technical philosophical issues. 



^Plains, it is concerned with "the great metaphysical questions of 



b, 
ft 

Pl ato a,^ s 

? this s ens e P off° Za> Romant ics, and Nietzsche" (SW U 43). Philosophy 
lfe and the D f Bew ' amin what he describes as the "closest links between 
43). Pr0tessi0ns . >> In his words, this is "a life more deeply conceived" 
Thi s dee D 

an absC t C ° nCepti0n ° f life is bas ed on a love that to this point has 

H Sepa ratio n ~ aS if k had no relation t0 Er0Sl F ° r Benjamm ' 

efor mi ng thp ° Ve and Ef os has also been a failing of university life. By 



? in§ in whi c] T tlVlty Ben J' amin traces to love, the university has been the 
«, rep tessi 0n • e K erotic a «Pect of love has been repressed. Benjamin locates 
^oisconv 11 affinity between the university and what he names the 



of 



fal. 



" fam 'ly Eve !u 10nS " Aat insti11 expectations of marriage and the founding 
? j ^n as the mu ch heralded freedom of university students is seen by 



se 



e of th an ° ther CXample of how true Eros has been neutralized by a 
W - «ot a Crotic gained from prostitution. Despite such an examp , 
? ^ J*** te stricted to male students. In Benjamin's eyes, it affects 



sense 
not: 



is 



Sarnin dW ° men - 
l eUtrali2 atTon f S rS ' n ° tion of community as a means of counter! 
mUn ityison A?. UC Er ° s - In doin g so> k is dear that his understa^ 



e mat seeks to include men and women in an equal 



,tajM 
1 
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the unive rs - " ' & Intr ° duction to Walter Benjamin 

S r iteS: " T ° transfo ™ *e necessary ind**$ 

P-s" ***** in ^ 8 abo « the necessary inclusion of > 
aspire vT lov e S ^ sense > in a single community^ 

*«rk ; ga eCaUse " is the f„ r , deed is *e goal to which stndef 0 

Prided h IeCtUa l sodallrt 3 Com ™nity are located in the ^ 
and »s st ud ! ^ to criti ^ 6 that the university has affirmed 
911 in «er un id St ^ analysis of the «^ 

alread X Point T PrCSente d thro u f S Wdl as metaphysical in its ^ 0 

° ne of these 8 thr ° u 8h which B ^ ^ Surfa « * later works. The 

an heint ^uc t0 mi ' n ^ the university and its s^ 

tl0n in w hi ; h , enja ^in offe" 8 , " e ^ ° f histo ry as "advance ^ 
verT ,37) - R ^et^happ^ 

(19 ^^^^^^^^^^ 
W' ^' a *in^ 

' • in ^icT r ZeS hi «o r ; a e , marks - In "0" the Concept of H< 
« hi a ft 6 has conL 3 0 P a r ° 8reSS and do - -o i" <i 

In "Th e rl nd m ^iani c ' ^ni£?f ?* eventration of history." 1 

ri mmanen t i thCn 80 * on^ in the u^res *is single focal po< 
tt 0m u iDanti «tb° f P^cC t0 ** "The T! n inia g es of the philosophy 
t^^S^r^l °S! maI - it ab T iCal task " to disclose *J 
fro ,S Ume - Ve t r hi «the^. 7) -Thi Srern ^We, to ma ke it visible ^ 
T Withi » th ; e there « als 0 d ; a t Sta nd me ^^eal s ho Wm uchBenia^ S 
tat"? P oi nt t/^-rns. B dri^f a ' concerns that guide h>* 

and art ^4 * ^ t" ^ects a hasis for ****** 

this tin? " c °nsi dp ^"ths ca„ ° ted in th m wit hin the preset 
-h t S 1S i he ^gs df ^ for -tuahtv of the pre** 

rJl " essa ^ it is th ^ ^ith a a head v p,? 01 **^, also written -t 

tlCaI ta ^. ? a >> it - ° f the modern * 

eptt hern ode hlStori caltask.Inthe 
er « and its significance 
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already a pn 

SUc h tasks 6arS m theSG Carly essays as an acce Ptance of the demands made by 
"Two POQIYI U 

ms b V Friedrich Holderlin" (1914-1915) 

The Poetized is identical with life. 
Tllis essay i s g e • 

° f the e «ay is T mm ' s first substantial work on a literary topic. The intention 
an in terp retat ° SCUred b y prosaic title. What Benjamin undertakes is less 
P ° etr y had tec 0 " *f ^ German R °mantic poet Friedrich Holderlin - whose 
c hapte r 2) - t h a been resc ued from obscurity by the George School (see 
? tWo Poems b" & H aCC ° Unt of the inner form of *e poetic as it is exemplified 

The Li fe of S t d derlin - The close relation of this essay to the piece on 
Prese nt the "i n U CntS " is eviden t here: where the latter has sought to make 
^^tisnowco 16 " J 1 "" 7 " ° f the intelle ctual and social life of students, this 
f lnner form » A mpIemented in the realm of literature by what Benjamin calls 

" miIia t one if a ° Utset ' this task of presenting "inner form" may seem a 
a nf ° rt unatel y) thTT ° f f ° mi as something distinct from content is applied. 
3S the content f" u mt apply ' becau se Benjamin understands inner form 
' eS ° lutel y se par ° at / P ° em ' In a tradition that has kept form and content 
c Stion Posed b 6 I," 0111 ° ne another > this claim will seem confusing. The 

outers y thls essay is how the inner form of a poem can also be its 

qf U , SiVe 0u tpouri Jld ^ ° lear Aat Ben i am in's aesthetic commentary will be no 
in es - T o g r a s " 8 a Ut the P° etic spirit or the beauty of poetry's aesthetic 
gu 8 of Precisely he is attempting here first requires an understand- 

ing <<Not hing wnJ 16 is not doin g- In this respect, Benjamin can be our 
fo r n 8 about th Said here about the process of lyrical composition, 
to ^ 18 n °t rel at e d PerSOn ° r world y iew of the creator" (SW 1, 18). If inner 
i ntr atly e xter llaI SQ t0 the Process of composition, and if it is not related 
tCh 8 in this UrCC SUCh as an author's world view, then what Benjamin 

WW 6 Pre vailed SSa T 1S * ^ about P oetry that g oes bey0nd the meth ° dS 
ar 0u Was kn own aMh 7 inter P ret ation. Such a claim was also shared by 

ihfi u ndthe early tw time 35 the Geor g e School > a literary gr0UP f ° rmed 
° n htera entleth ' centu ry German lyric poet Stefan George. George's 
by Q ed c reati 0n of V StUdy is in many respects the result of a carefully cal- 

Lif e e ° r § e ap P eal ed t mSdf a poetic leaden That this perS ° na devel ° ped 
Stude nts" wh * e youn 8 Benjamin is evident from the end of "The 
1Cn he d tes one of George's poems as an example of the 
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kind ofi n - mbndge introduction to Walter Benjamin ^ 

^l^S^Z^ » « alienated from. The co«**» # ^ 
^nce V nSist °« Poel^*"' Under *e influence of Geo* * / 
Yet - at k ln its Wner I ^ famous creation whose ^ i# 
° f *e Gen 83 " 16 fit ? freedom fro ™ external *>urc*f%P 
^ W S *ool. aims at something more than ^ , 

^^ophS" eXpJ °res n° u ^ ad °Pting the form of an aesthe* ' V 
^eratu^ ^ ln c har acter a " U " d ^tanding of literature that is at <*%l 
ft This s eri 0ll m ° re Serious with respect to the sig^ C 

Ben iam in > S p ness about th „/ 
^ T ^e 1,?^ a < tUSand ^Portance of poetic langf^ 

verb?* ° r to ol? Produc - an extremely dense « 0 

in t he c rniS) - Wh^ lti0n (th e es° s " t0 « S ***** in either the dif^ > 
r evea,s ° mext °f late qUes «°n S "^y cursive and fa« ^ 

Ela borat a ^ lo gica n , de ^y tow ard * «Y f or now that Baya** % 
^P^^t&^^Sv COmpacted ^of thinking**' 

t °« ? in an?^ anati ons ^ f a T° 3 qUeSt - ° f 3 
e i ° CCU ^ n a 8 this ^esl 38 «**e offe lfied without resorting to ^ 

***** e Ss ;:^>in s w ™ e "ts thepoetic task 

Po^NC' > P °C^t bl efoi eVerypoe -- As such, the ^ 

Eft f - is at the center 0 f# 

Point oft o^ at -> is t h S e at n S ^e is a .£ge idea - he wouJd c0 n^ 

° f Ben^^ h ere, 0 ^ a, So Jhi s ^en, Within this spb** 
Sonant here ;^ CaUSe of 4 Vfeld h from 



- ~ «sert Hi,, K '"« life .. "• mean, """""< •"■ t "- 

,m PO".^ here ° f «* l""" «*l h ft ° m S °'' 

rem ain. ,„,, , thedlsc lo S ureof,K ,n °atten;:r c ieariv Un S r aspable" 
■ • "^^ethodolo^ J 6 f - po^^t?**> that they 
gCaJ ' ld ^goai» (5 ^ d ^e abs ^a de to reveal 

2l )-Wi eta ^must 
at Benjamin 
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In n? 0 ^ bas ed on thr ^ u dng Un § ras P able ' J^tifies an understanding 

nd 1 WOrds > « is u tWCen Hfe and Work that are far from ideal 

I ? *° rk ^ be rek ir 1WC t0 Cxhaust a11 the Possible ways in which life 

J b * one poe m an M V"' an ° ther - If this were not the 

case, there could 

to S ? nnot r each it Z ^TT " ^ ideal " ^ -graspable, then a 
the in , Prese nts - preci . , f m a P° em must be content with the relation 

to life 631 is ^plblTZ ' n ° ° ther rdati0n is P° ssible for it when 
The ' ltS ldeal is Ae ungraspable, the poem belongs 

in£ 6 ° n an i^l^'" thin king in this essay appears in his 
41 ^ th ° u 8ht, • ev I !! 1 : ^ SUch a reli ance will be relinquished 

«Hl n ? 0fev eryp 0 em s - t ^ ^ ^ as the means h y ^ the 
e ver v ;' Ben i^in's terrn, J r lhed By makin § th e ideal ungraspable (giving 
Poetrv mWeret heex D r P i ?° Cm becomes an individual expression. If 

not be possible because 

Ha mi Xpress mg the sa , ngUlshin g 

property. Every poem would just 
th an on! 1 18 atte *PtinR toT' ^ By removin 8 th e ideal from the poetic, 
that ProI'!? eanin §- A P oetrv CC ° Unt ^ why 3 P oem is able to express more 

e ^ Ssio „ e t S an ^Pression 0 ?Hf eS , Sin8 ^ ^ is for Ben ^ amin a P oetr y 
Sam- 18 the Properlv » 6 inner form is what assures such an 

Wi <T m 8 ta sk in £ J ^ dement in P° etr y- 
the ^ociai eC ° Urse t0 an exte!^ " t0 CStablish the s ignifican C e of the poetic 
aSBe njam ° nteXt of the T' 6 ° f meanin g' wh ether this is found in 

'Suish " eXpr esses his unH ^ * Hfe ° f * e author > or in some ideal. Yet, 
>ity A 6 idea l - aft er "r^ ndin 8 ° f the P oetic > he does not altogether 
1 the Poetl 6Sult something K * $ay that k remains a methodological 
J the Po e J- remai »s in f 0rce 8 p y ° nd our intellectual and perceptual relation 
r k Mien\ Ben i arr nn seek ' f ° gnizin 8 th at this ideal cannot be grasped 
> iri * Z ° ne thin, th!, JUStify Ae evaIua tion and judgment of the 
L ^hod [ aSPaMe - This T W °u ld affirm SUch i ud 8 ment a " d evaluation 
^ c] earl v K 8iCal Se ctio n of Stated in the sentence that ends 

>ovable7 0w eve r) is th ' thls essay. Benjamin writes: "what will emerge 

lyric poetry, a judgment, even if 

C S Urr °Un d CritlCal "nderstand 6 ^ ° f * iS eSSay ' mat is then at stake for 
°H ft ane it c ln8the ide al The k- n ? ° f * e P ° etk that does not transgress the 
c titi int ernal ltlCisrn > th ati s a ° fmetho d Benjamin is using here belongs 
ClSrri that s St , rUctUr e and' CntlC1Sm Whose focus remains resolutely fixed 

S its iustificati eSei ? at1011 ° f M individual work. It is also a 
10n frorn that focus. The question Benjamin 



ft 
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^S , «d ad ? tin8 such a method * * e i uestion of ; h ^!! 

Ca]1 ^up on tof V t: ° f 3 WOrk * ■« when external con^ ',P 
m ° d ^m"T r ° ,e - Raising tto question begins *^J(rf 
^ermined M 3 "^ ° f art ' wh -h for Benjamin means a ^ fic <^ f 
* e Realist conce^T hist °^ and > ab ^e ail else, no longer da* j# 
thro "gh the figSe of r P ° etry 3nd that dominated 

6 re or Goethe. 

Su 9gested furth 

Urther reading 

Rai nerNa gele , <Ben , 

Da vid VVeOh r ° it: ^ sie n Und " ***** G^««« ^ 

f^Y- "Benjamin's S! 1Versit y Press > ,98 8- ^-38. „ 

All J 

M lds Bu age £ a f s ° f Ma "" 8iv e , misJead i"g. "On Language in 
at I' ^tf^ °"Vo Sense of how Benjamin 

essav r WVe 1 ■ ■ with ah! > ,an gu afte * f here Is a more general sens* 0 
64) Wh ?, WOU,d b e "to r >, his Oc/ J^' ^ * the course of 

*e of £ ^uch a 2££**« insights" (5* 

°f the tin-/ C esse "tiaJ law f ° St »«u* of " acCOu "t of naming ^ 

me "t is dense a Z n the ab J Peri °d in R» • 65 )- 
a "d recin-s,Ve J Jv tl n;amin>s though and the writing, "On 

Benjamin even 2 " ** read 4 1 ^ « Cf ^^g. Its 
November !° " the CSta"! S S^J* • jessed 

y its manner 
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of expos'^' 

abou tn i ub- n ' "° n Language in General" remains an important statement 
part icul a U l JeCt that Wil1 continu e to have significance in Benjamin's thinking, 
Ge man r m " The Task of the Translator" and in his book Origin of the 
A?; ft TraglcDr ^a. 

Seve talind' C ° Unter the fragme ntary natu re of his ideas, Benjamin provides 
he s ays is « Catl0ns ab °ut how to read this essay. His use of the word "language," 
tran sposed ln n ° ^ meta P h orical" (S W 1 , 63) as it would be if the word were 
la ngu a „ eof lnt0 no n-linguistic contexts - for example, in the phrase, "the 
Wguage J Pamtm 8-» Benjamin's essay is, in this respect, a reflection on what 
against any What Can be represented as being. Benjamin also cautions 
9 rela tio n toTf nding that would make language an abstraction lacking 
'ailguage 3nd exist ence: "an existence entirely without relationship to 

lan gUa g e L? but this ide a can bear no fruit" (SW I, 62). Together, 
bec °mes a eXlstence are productive. However, once separated, existence 

huma «abo U r e idea ' dev ° id ° f hfe> and tnereb y dev ° id ° f what is properiy 

thro «gh wlnchT tenCe: naming that occurs in human lan 8 uage ' a nammg 

Benjamjj, • ^ human communicates its existence. 
lail S ll age bv 71 ; ° rCeS * e distin ction between language in general and human 
Be njamin do " 8 latter as the egression of a "mental entity." By this 
9ctivi ty such" 8 T mCan that lan guage is simply a means of expressing mental 
hum anWu! S 8ht and Perception. Rather what Benjamin means is that 
° f Huage L i activit y are inseparable from one another: to speak 

lllten ds to co t0 SpCak of bought. The medium, language, and what it 
° f affa hs as ^ ^ ° ne and tlle sa me thing. Benjamin describes this state 
L ° g0s can me Par , ad ° X 3nd points t0 th e Greek word "logos" as its example, 
r^nguage'p What is said ' a word ' and the medium in which it is 
° Wev er, the ,' ° r , Ben j am in, this paradox is at the center of linguistic theory; 
as a solution , ^ ViCWed aS 3 challen 8e to such theory. Rather, it IS 

re Ws re t h e 8l ^ n8 thiS Paradox as the center of linguistic theory, Benjamin 
em Phasi 2in „ an re , non nal expectation in such theoretical accounts, namely, 
?° Sed b y hnZ ° r 3 in order to resolve the problems and issues 

I Uit In hs pL e 8 n * an idea > as Benjamin has already said, would bear no 
7°ry in which ; K niamin aims at a productive theory of language, that is, a 
g tyt0 name Producti Ve force of language is recognized in the human 

iS that ^«ltu eS u the r ° le ° f the na >ne in the following manner: "the name 
! nicat es Lt sel f , h ' and « which, language itself, and nothing more, com- 

y thin 8 that can f {SW l ' 63 ^- Since > for Ben ^ amin ' langUagC ^ ^ 
an communicate itself absolutely in language, naming is the 
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ff^SS^i is pureIy language occurs - Mreadye X^ 

def fae what l aneua 5 refuses to accept that things existing f «, 
a ^o^Z 1S -^ en ^in presents the relation ofla<, c , 
and as language- "ru?; he locates two ways in which the lamp oasts, a flflt 
^ l3mp • ' • but the J J 3 " 811 * 86 ° f this I«np communicates, for *f ' » 
«P«ssion. p 0r in , '„ lgUa 6e-lamp, the lamp in communication, . 

iSwTtTl SitUatio " is this: ^ linguistic being off " 
^ < the one ti^** ^ obvious point, but one worth repeat* ( i, 
ex^t f , 8Ua8e Co ^nT r f Can nev « do is m ake an object appej 3 i c t 

^o^'C?? not the ob ^t ^ the ^ that ^ 

« w^° ne this ; r" n ° 0 b r rves that this c - ° niy occu n> 

SeniaS!' the la *P is a^'j^*"/ very much. It is like sa^j 
h »mZ f V ° ,Cin 8 n °thin s ^ If u WC stav **h this level of under*** J 
b 4 o 8 f a H h CaUse " - lingua ? a " a ^logy: what is said in M»% c 

not tautol^^ " 0t a tautology ^ ^ Ben ^min strongly asserts hat 

The Phrase < h ^ d What C^ 7 then is this understanding of ^ 
lo 8ical fo r Z ■ * e ^guistic bein t SIgnifi cance? 

its ab j ** s stance Says l^^^W) everything dep** 
^ twice; it i s tyt ° co ^unic at( ^ l 3 ^" language immediately^ 
^ states here ^ e ; , ! i0 « ("a ro e ^ f*"^ a tautology says the s** 
ct° ^ erent thing^ im t Sta tes is h t l I 0Se '" This is not what Be ' 
" te does not depeudt: 113 " 60 ^^ W? 8Ua8 * Iike the word logos, *f 
from any speaker P " "a ^ *th erm ^ 

lan e T here - Lan ^geS.r PeCt ^ S ^ this quite 
language. ^ afafay to com^S" S . ""^standing of laflgu* 

from t C ° nse( l u ence of thi , 18 3 pro P^Y that belong » 

J min ^n fash lon> this foc ° u r s B ^a min . s 

" ot 3 simple one. 
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abou t langul! e an °! her tWiSt t0 hiS thinkin § when he says that what is magical 
Ben iami n had ref " primarv Problem of language" (SW 1, 64). What 

Reword "logos^ erred t0 ^ the solution of linguistic theory (the paradox of 
natUre of larL n ° W tUms out t0 be the fundamental problem in which the 
Be njam i n n ^ ec f be recognized. 

8 J Iage t0 aUowmS Primary P r oblem of language" in the ability of lan- 
J5 ° f th is is the^of 10 " immediacv to occu r simultaneously. His exam- 

en i a min argUes T ° 6 of language in communicating our mental existence. 
t §Ua Se as if 0Ur m at this existence cannot be communicated through lan- 
J e World. This is Cnt k al existence were i ust l ike a thing or object existing in 
If ay We use langu a S ° mental existence is not a thing. Accordingly, the 

, We We re to view 8 !-* 0 r6preSent other thin § s in the world is not appropriate. 
si erita l existence i s r an8Uage as denoting only things, and if we say that our 
asT 7 be clair ning ? Presented in language, then, Benjamin argues, we would 
b thlri gs. Nothing at i° Ur mental existen ce has the same relation to language 
! ' n 8 c ommu nicate C d ° U ' d be further from the truth for Benjamin. Instead of 
^ 8Uage. Si nce ^ trough language, mental existence is communicated in 
the lateS Sorne thing th 1StenCe iS in lan § ua 8 e > Benjamin is saying that language 
th ro mentalbeir >gof 18 alS ° immediat ely present in language: "Because 
"i n « Ugh it- b m onl v man >» S Iangua S e itse l f . man cannot communicate himself 

B 1S Perha Ps the m ^ h 65) - The difference between "through" and 
diatli emphas izing the° S l dlffiCUh distinction this essa 7 offers - 
^ntj Present in lan * Y ° f langua § e t0 mediate something that is imme- 
w ould ° f his the °ry b §Ua8e ' Ben ^ amin n °t only places a paradox at the very 
Su reSCUeit frorn b Ut inSiStS Up ° n an understanding of language that 
latl gu aSe » 0repres entat ein§ SCen aS a mefe means of representation. To restrict 
so met a8e>> - d enies la a Ion - a view Benjamin labels a "bourgeois conception of 
Promi 6lse f °r its 8Uage ^ productive role since it would always be tied to 
Bu t h 0 Sln§ly clear : "nM?" 1118 ' ° n this matter ' Ben i amin ' s position is uncom- 
Say Vh then is c °mm 08 ' S communica ted through language" (SW 1, 64). 
sured 31 is C0r nmuni UmCatiOn ? " langua 8 e productive? Benjamin goes on to 
co nsti ' atldt heref 0re aJ J < : ated ln language cannot be externally limited or mea- 
tier>> (SW d infiriit y- Its 1 an8Uage cont ains its own incommensurable, uniquely 
lan 8u ae • l ' 64 )- The m f Ulstic being, not its verbal contents, defines its fron- 
Up °n if A Self,w hichm Hmit t0 * e language Ben i arnin Scribes here is 
this infin 9 resu h Be^ 118 that * Can have neither limit nor frontier imposed 
8Ua 8e, vv- 1 ? as P e ct th e 11Jan 4 ln Concludes that such a language is infinite. In 
Ithout anythi n Pl ° ductive nature of language is found. Such a lan- 
8 t0 restr ict it, is essentially free. And nowhere is this 
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namf' Pl "° ductive force of language more present for Benjamin than >» 

name, the^gkdT" ab ° Ut ^ P rod ^tive force and how it oC **J^ 
f °nce) must be rJS*! f kngUa § e ^ the abiIit X of language to be W ^ 
he focuses on what of ^ Ben j am in first describes this twofold , 
lavv ° f language, accord When names are used- "in name appears the c * 
else amounts to the sn^ '° Which to ex P ress o^self and to address ev e i f 
fu »ctions without conL n§ " (W l > 65 )' ™e name performs bo * d 
J** in differem °« adictmg itsel£ Benjamin later reiterates this ^ 

( ° ther thanTt e^ 1 ! he State * that "the word must com< „ 
-mmunicate both itsel 3 (W l » 71). Here, the word is und**** 
Be njamin' s emnhn s °mething else , ft 

r or r tC ! itSelf > ^ ^ insists on language as that wl 

* 4e w or ? StS I" the -orld hai °r thing !t is *» address that v 
fo «ows:^ u ^ becauj ^ ^ by having a name, every *J 
la nguage» <sw] ' mSofar a * it J m Ben ^' amin summarizes tbj 

have no LnotTed ^l' In C??* communicates ft*** 

2« be co mmunic ^ e -«ce it is 0ni ; e . n he Wor]d . The foundation^ 

lln gUistic being 0 f rV * 1S wh at Beni " ame that thin 8 s and ° ' \u 

Rather 6 U1 cn) ngs" 

in tk." ' nun desrri'Koo u„ ,- 0 fi»rS tO 11 



Rath er. it is becau * k 8 ' in *is essav " deSCribes when he refers to V* 

hn-ans. For Be, ^ * ey do not " " 0t ** things have taDg*g 

-P-ssion of th S/ ht » a 'ne is bo *»« they are'given a «#* b 

u T he ability to rite * *> the world and V* 

theory ale u. tllat is so , 



^ to name° t i; at is ^ ^ l ° th e world and 

^ht;^ f tS^^SS^ ^e in Benjamin* 
^t-ence between G d' ^ y , G ° d - -calls, it is m an who * 

^ge. Benjamin writes t0 nai »* i^*"* 1 ex P^n S) there is • 
• 68 )- This describes the cre a , ^ Ckn^ 88 ™« in hum** 
h e Phrase "let there be 1 gn ?^ ^ ° f * ^ 

Ben;am ln says that their relatio^? 0 ? 11 ^ the ZS^' for sample * 
language, things are named W^"^- What k ^ 

difference indicates is that hSI" 8 t0 kn ^dt Tt" hand > j " human 
word but a reflection that 1 X h "T^ is a refl ec f W ! > 68). What this 
there be light and there was uSn be ^t wl° f G ° d s creative 

g-e a knowledge of things, £ ^SlT ^ H- 

man lan guag e al Ways Uman words 
rec °gnizes the 



diff< 
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lan§Ua gewo e uldt n itSdf and thi ngs- If it did not know this difference, human 
a " othe r way r f ' Uke God>s word > divinely and absolutely creative. To put this 
thin 8s are L °!J thin § s kn owable by making them exist. In contrast, 
made. med b y humans in order to have knowledge of what has been 

While deepL makeS clear that the object of this theory of language, 
? ° r Sub iectio n f d t0 a reli g ious context, is not "biblical interpretation 
%1 >67) w, the Bible to objective consideration as revealed truth" 
1° Sho * that 1 18 at Stake for Benjamin in his account of God's word is 
p tation>> (W7 §Uage lS a " " ultim ate reality, perceptible only in its mani- 
?° dis also wh ' 6?) - Even the word of God is subject to this account since 
le Phrase "W ♦V 0 "'* 8 lan g ua ge perceptible in its manifestation (again, as in 
W u th reas on th bC li8ht>,) - If God is associated with revelation, and man 
aSe heq Uot en f What Ben jamin is arguing can be summarized exactly in a 
a ' ld P h ilosoph e « Hamaan > a late eighteenth-century German theologian 
>§a" (SWi 67 , ngm S e ' mother o/reason and revelation, its alpha and 
r matl > then i ■ ^ If langUage is the mother of revelation and reason, God and 
r k ° f ^nguaJ 8 ' ginning and end of all that can exist. The fundamental 
u of Benian ? • t0 commu nicate this state. But what this also means in 
, er th an itself 8 the ° ry is *at language always communicates something 
^ Ch lie ° at 2 CVen When h a PP ears to communicate only itself. This claim, 
■ Ution to the ^Tf r ° f Ben i a min's understanding of human language, is his 
! Stead °f favor- m announ ced at the beginning of this essay. However, 
R Ut ^elf or , ° ne Side or mother of this problem (whether language is 
f^^UnicaH tHingS extern al to it), Benjamin argues that it is both. 
r ,lhinla «gu, s f- ltSdf> human language indicates how external things exist 
: IlgUa 8e is both J' thdr Unguistic being that occurs in language. In this way, 
rtS ^at hum , 0Ut itSdf and what is external to it. This understanding 
T n0t b e confi ? n0Wled S e ' si nce it is based on the human act of naming, 
t mp a «d a rT WWl wha tever thing or object is known. A lamp is both 
^ kn °wledge 7b' and that is wh Y h can exist as an object and also why - 
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° n the Program of the Coming Philosophy" 0* 8 > 

EXP6rienCe is the -iform and continuous muItiplic ity of knowte* 

("Experience/'s^"^ 111 had asked "what then does experience*^ 
^divorced from >V \™\«* essay, a critique of how adult * ^ 

^plex in the cou« e f n duCes 3 conce Pt that wil1 htC ° mt I 
°° min 8 Philosophy " is ! * nj3min ' s -itical writing. "On the Prog*" ■ 
f n ° lon gervieweda7 a " firSt exam P le of this complexity. Here, eX P e» e 



to 
the 



r -wv UJ nie c ^ a concept tnat win u^" v 0 f I 

^7^8 PhilosopJ ° f * ^min's critical writing. "On the Prog* £ 
^^rviewedasaso, \ ° f this complexity. Here, e*ff» 

lTT ned in N : feX ^ce is taken up as the central 
H\ of * future devdopSe T?^ if * is to —'- the issue that stand* , 

*°n of knowledge to ^! ""solved within Kant's philosophy. 

CuionV he **** CI I enCe ' ° r ' t0 P ut *is in the temporal tern* , 
whene Ver a ly> What « *Z 1 ? lasting and something ejhtfjj 

h * PU«ue^ Wled8e is « stake T WayS been P^red over what is ephe" 
experie n ^'"r 1 ^^ as of this preference is that pJri^ 

^ in nS " -y, Ben " 1 ^ '"dependent from the fleeting n*< 
SU <* exp S I' * ** the onfy owf! to «tablish that experience is 
What Benin in " ^ ^ 1' ' ' kn ™'edge" (SWl, 101) and * 

Philosophy g"P resents in thi ^ d T d< *«»«t of philosophy. Ho^ £ 
The emplif^ only o^L* * "° m -ns the example of ^ 

r U " " i» later e What B ^armn ^ 65537 has the effect of postpon" 
b ° th a diagnost ' "° re Politically ^ the future - . tendency that ^ 

* e p-t (its CrKc^ 85, As a resuit ' the essay t 

Benjamin identifies th T ° P full y a concent d i agnosi ng what is wrong ^ 1 
-ch a concept). 5* that the CTn^* 1 "* fo r philosophy)' 

P ast - Despite the lmn>u 8 *" ta$k is not, * un dertake (to deveM 

? ists ^at the app " I! 0 " ° f ant's undemS a " outright re je tion of t* 
thought. P ^^'"SPhHosophy must fi "d 08 ° f ex P e "ence, Benjam* 

Benjamin's emphasis on Kan, a ^ Kant ' s 

Marburg School. Ben i am \T ^ the "^£2**" * this tim " ^ 
one that Itt^^ir^^ 0 *^^ a ' 5 ° k "° w " as 'he 
Elected to pay atte ^ c ha ^~ ^ ^ 

necessary e l ernen t of expe ,,; the "eo-Kantians 

lce > its continuity. 
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^eto recogn . ze 

asa^ r dgeinwhic hthef o e r lement leads t0 a relation between experience and 
In ef fe ' eS 0f ^Parate evenr? alW3yS re § arded as inf erior since it was viewed 
V B e SUCh ex Perience wa s * at tK C0Uld ° nly ^ a fragmentary knowledge. 
the Enl u ,amin ' this view J 8 m ° rC * an consciousne ss of the world. 
c °lcem 8 f t6llm ent. Aeaimt ™. ex P erie nce was essentially the world view of 
P r eserv e ? eXperi en ce " ( Sw , VlCW ' Ben i a min seeks to elaborate "a higher 

this h igh emialc oreofth'K ;02) " At S3me time ' Ben i amin seeks to 
insider! l C ° nce Pt. The Kanf 6 SyStem des P ite its inability to develop 

titivate", Whkh ele ments of 2 ' ° n his thinkin & here is evident as he 

lQ 2). Bu t ' WhlCh shou ld be , tWn P hiloso P h y should be adopted and 
n °t reje c ; ? Benjam in's subs^ and Whkh sh ° uld be re i ected " ( sw U 
aspe ct, Be m Kant is the svst eqUent remarks make ^ear, the one thing he will 
ten Vy fT?" revea ls at thkT aSP r CCt ° f his thou 8 ht . By preserving this 
reCo 8'iit o n L ^matic Un it ge his intelle ctual development a strong 
t6l %tW that ^fiUingS ° r j tmth " (SW L 10 °)- Despite Benjamin's 
? , vO^^ 0f thb 8t^T ndency rec l uir es a struggle, he does not yet 
J 1Stinct met' Un ' ty in general I ' u ^ d ° Ubt ab ° Ut the value or attainability 
° llowi ns D ? YSical 'ntentio reSpCCt ' Ben jamin still operates within 

(% L 102) indic ates- f hlS ch aracterization of experience in the 
After ij: tUtUre metaphysics, this higher experience" 

con Cep t of« § ° Ut w hat f ut 

5 rSt ^atit: hi§her experie n ^ e »? hiloso P h y must do, Benjamin turns to this 
^ brands J^^tead of defining it positively, he describes 
1 ^ ^ "the not * S V6rSi0n ° f ex Perience as being essentially a 
, l03 )- He t? eans of hs sernP," ' V^" individ ual living ego which receives 

?K° Ples - Jk 8 ° es on to , ! ^ ndf0rmsit s ideas on the basis of them" (SW 
^r^ntifythl^ that this 

is no different from "primitive 

tha ^ ' et 6r them> ' (Sm t?^ SaCred animals a " d P^nts and name 

kK ^ t0 Cfr 1 COn sciousn eS s^ at T h P " mitive P 6 °P leS d ° is "° thi ^ 
s rate ^hl\° bserva tionof tr r Ben i a min, that is, it is experience 
of 8 th at thk Calls "epi stp , W ° rld b y a subject. Against this, Benjamin 
eVer nhi n :i %ns «ousn e r;rr gi , Cal transcendent) consciousness." He 

t^>itr C ^ r LTl d " Under COnditi - *at it be stripped 
on P^ce b 18 not subjeci- C ' Ben i a min's claim on behalf of a 

^son. CSlde knowl e d„ e ^ 18 3 daim for an experience that can then 

tin at is at » , ^ SOrnet hing no longer defined according to 

, n of«,, ta ke, f 0rR . 
(%, llo fe X r, B Ben iarni n !„ *v 

' l05 ). B ence imrnedi i conce Pt of consciousness is the rela- 
en iarnin d e fi nes ^ Y to the concept of God, through ideas" 
IS furt her when he states that the task c 
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Xch Ph l°? Phy is " the discovery or creation of that concept ofW^ 
logically P o s lT ° n] y mechanical experience but also reJig** fat 
ed ge which et ^'^-WhatBenjaminaimsatisana^^ 
b ° th hiZT Ugh derived from higher experience," e " f i 
ein Pirical. By " eXperience the lower experience that T&Dff 
e xp e ri ence ernerl 8 a S oal fo r future philosophy, Benjamin s » ^ 
t°Wards a syste 8 ' 38 mherently metaphysical to the extent that it cU „t, 
ho ^ever, is 3nd "^ed account of all experience. Such a» ^ 

f Ca " off er by Z ^ S Enable or confirmable at this stage. All * J,, * 
f ollo ^ing senteie- 4 §thenin g «** claim is the necessity & 
5? ° f ex Perience I? be found in metaphysics to form a P e i* 
° ^ fou "d in this a e^^' * -ems that the true meaning of *f«* 
t 11 an attempt to 7 106) ' a^ 1 

relateH?T min as ^rl^nnLt Path that wi " co »h>m this necessity •» , 
Clated to la nguage: th IS confirmation can be attained if 

the great tra f ji 
Z£*^^ZT d C ° rreCtion w hich must be p^fi 
on S? 6 • • • M a c ' ^ bg a » ained only b y ^ ^ 
con I '"f ist ic natle of r^T 1 of Wledge gained from 
fuly s y , eXperie "ce 1^°^ ^ crea * a corresponding 
foreZ e ™ a , ti2e . The rea 1 „T «oomp ass realms Kant ral 
This task f " (^r^^on should be mentioned as the 

to his OnV reIating fowled* 

D G °ne w 0j tnSr"-" ^ST* ^ -tably in the 
T this -ore st ,;"f v den - in nfe b "t with different conseque^ 

I " re ln ^i ch th e its conte^ 1 !! ^ future of philosophy, <* * 

1 T disap pear J*g* hcance of th^^sics will no longer 

chf n S r njanii » 8 nil e r Se ° f SO - W ° rld is ^ be found. But 

ell 16 makes f or ST 31 the end oS COntin «ou s Jy present 

W? 10 What he ealls h P enieral > tempta? -me continue* 

of n 7 amin USes - Le hr d e ° C V nal ° r ^cILTT^ finds tb> 

^ based ,dUa ' ^VSJ** Ca " -fe ng ? aract - of experience ft* 
Lerie ° n 3 Uni * of ex Pei ? e " OS ° Ph ^- This Jte**" ™d the teaching* 
oT T With0u t this P un ty n that is -ore h" °" be half of experience 
, y 3 C °l )ec tion of differen t ey " ;amin a*ues j? 3 SUm of different 
8 1-we account tf«KSES* ^ S Be^ to teach, 

Uy ° f e *Penence, he tries «o P-ide 

rCCd to equate it with 
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0 °^^Si^ Ut CXplainin 8 how or why this is so. In the end, 
as C! t0 ° d as a sum of " Unky ° f CXperience that can b y no means 
109 ). W ? 18 '■'"wediateiv S P ! r !f nCeS> t0 Whkh the of knowledge 

b Y B eni " hthis sentence th! , m " S continu ous development" (SW I, 
<t ? ln bec °mes a ; ir V1 , enCC for the u mty of experience claimed 
^tnot ^^odas it relies upon what experience 

111 "its c ! " is " Complicat n , Wh&t tWs ex P eri ence is different from 

>e 2 mU ° Us ^velopZr ^ « ^ " Ae qU6Stion ° f h0w teachi "g' 
is to idem'f, 1S immediatel y related" to this unity. To 

goal h' 11 ? that °nly met ^ Ben i amin is st ™gglmg with 

^ Wh, t 6 ex Perienced U l 1 s °methmg absolute," but how this 

atltca nnot afnrm V T eS ° lved - The essa y displaces into the 
' ue re and now. 

i4. re adinq 

Ward >."T heP 

^ ^ S7ii e C ° min 8 Philosophy." In his Walter 

experience. London: Routledge, 1998. 26-29. 

(b)Raisi ngcriti- 

gcnt 'csmi9i M925 

T/leCo "cep tofr . 
l riq(j e f ' H > 

molr^^Pletes 9 ' CDrama 66 

!° tW ° Jw^^'STI W ° rkS bCtWeen 1919 and 1925 - Uncom " 
r rks re Pre SP in § written F ^ durin § his lifetim e but within one 
8Ua §e from gamin's mo,^ f ° r the " Criti q"e of Violence," these 
^inw^l^ilosoohi r SUStained ^ of literature and literary 

^^WSCSS - ? They are also the product of a 

n Wit h the f at> in the end P ' 18 thinkin 8 and writing towards the 
Cratu re, infl/^al re quirein ;^ ever materializes. Not only does he feel at 
Cted trough a the S academic writing but his approach to 
eo, T of language as well as his philosophical 
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f nd historical ; ,ted tfl * 
^ Stud X in £ eStS - SCtS his witi "g -P^ from what was 
The fi «t and UniVersit ^ 
Ro^ fiC 3Cad ^i Xaf W ° rks P« d in this section are / 

°S P :; h r si °n. Be'w t0 be Ben ^ "my academic sf*M 

expecV" 1925 ' Th[? CD ^ fen. consideration at the ttj ^ 
as »ZrTT S of *e u n d ; Sparit ^ b «ween Benjamin's critical 
Satis ^ ao / fitic - After ST? sub ^quenti y proves decisive 
V t T d t^ Ben; am L P reiin q uishes aii 

ltera tur e r) Sert a«o n n , ln h,s writing , „J 

the tiGisi » tiJ ^ ^antics s Ro ™anticism byagroup c ° J > 

fS? - and * s 7 COln Pa n i ed ft f " &a %. * » an account of t* 

tJl e ta £ 1S di ^e rta V ^ e> a role aT* ™ to the sub J ect " is ^ ^ 
^Zl x Qf C ^isZ Z n Bel 3 Sen ' OUS and Pfiilosophicail/ ^ 

history" top ^IeCl2? r cor! ;am,n ' s first sustained attempt to * 

Be i en , K hathaVed e fine 0 d ^ e "tarv and establish its rele^J 

SS^***** '^^elopmentofbothphilosoph/^ 

^-^^ ^ficant essavs are ^ 

' SUc h strike s iTt ° f *e Pr Noto!,? - The Critique of Violent ' 
Mat eraJs ° s i ss"r^^^ 

^!I' influe Sd J he WittS 18 a * d the occurred 

^S-^-h isin S- -h a ^ler vo ice in his Jj 

^^^^^^^^ 

emnh? CXternaJ conditi' atUre is Joca J? ^ooi^f* 0 ^ in particular 
em P h as.s is that d ^ons ln which ° ate d h A , ^ ^ 

Cd to Ward s pjjf^nceofthis 
Ph,, ° s °Phyandthe 
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"ThT Ta 1 la ^ e - This Philosophical and linguistic aspect is developed in 
seekint the Viator » an essay whose title proves misleading for those 
foc Us f s PraCtical glance in the craft and practice of translation. Benjamin s 
With* 00 Si 8 nific ance of translation in general, that is, he is concerned 

as wh at ? 8nificance of the fact that such a thin § aS translati0 " ° CCUrS 35 
T us occurrence says about literature and language. 

1927 TT d dissert ation, on German Baroque drama, published as a book m 
°f the 2?? d6fines wh at Benjamin has been working toward in his analyses 
of th e fir * R ° mantics a ^ Goethe. In many ways this book is the culmination 
for its d " Part ° f his caree r- Both intensely theoretical - the preface is infamous 
inte rpr : ffic ^y - and historically detailed concerning the literary works he 
a genre ' * he Origin of the German Tragic Drama provides an account or 
in Beni ' ? Period in Ge ™an literature that has received scant attention 
thresho,? 1 " 8 Ume or befo re- His interpretation places this drama at he 
hisd, ° f mode mity and does so by using a critical method that accesses the 
c °nsid r n 8nificance of this g^re through its form - a method that will have 
Ador no ! , bfluence on figures in the Frankfurt School (and most notably 
Wh0 is the first to offer a university seminar devoted to this book). 

h$n°^l pt of c "ticism in German Romanticism 
,3 ' Pub. 1920) 

We all still live very deeply immersed in the discoveries of Romanticism. 

This 

w «h th? 15 firSt Serious attem P t in ^ twentieth century to come to terms 
R °manti S18 ^ fiCanCe ° f a § rou P of essayists, critics, and poets known as the Iena 
effect on ? Cd in Iena betwe en 1798 and 1804, this group had a powerful 
In their h a * e aCtiYity of ^iticism came to be understood within modernity. 
0r bad t l Criticism P as sed from judging whether a literary work was good 
and art in ° min g the means through which the significance of literature 
Cri ticis m I 86 "' 1 " 211 C ° Uld be a rticulated. 1 In the hands of the Iena Romantics, 
Was 110 , arne the means of giving literature and art a significance that 
Medium ' I18er merdy aesth etic. Rather, they understood artistic work as a 
m eans cr S Whkh a11 ot her forms of knowledge could be reflected. By this 
^njarnin a ° d its ob j ect - ar t. made a claim to philosophical seriousness, 
active in f , eXamines this claim by focusing on two of the principal figures 
Criticism ; r 8r ° Up > p riedrich Schlegel and Novalis. However, The Concept of 
sit uates Ge" " Romanticism is not just a study of their writings. It also 
rrn an Romanticism within its philosophical roots. 
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/ohann G° these r °ots is the work of the German l^fffi 
thinki ng." Whn /« provid ed the Romantics with the idea ot b) 
Which that subl t eXWe " means ^re is that the subject and th ^ J, 
ex Plored this k n? r f eC ° gnizes itself are one and the same. Benjarn" * 
? finesla "guage a ;K l dati ° n in his essa 7 "On Language in General J 
by tha t means th at * mCans ^communication and what is 0 f t»C 

f^tfcs, Benjar ! £ * 1S b °th immediate and mediating. In his ^ p 
a r ; kof crS" PlaCCS idea at the origin of their ^7 >f 
B P ' Sh ° rt > ^ th tn W3S t0 P^uce this idea as the essential P r< „ 
a n e r in ' is *«- diJe^T idea of art. What is unique about th>s s 
•" err C ° ur t of £1" T " the modern concept which sees ^ £ t 
Positive 8 em (Wl > 152). In contrast, theRoma"^ 

h ^ lost i, dlrec tionles s n dlsse rtation. In it, he refers to \ „ 

all g»ed with th D S 1S not to sav!? Ben l amin to a historical recover/ ^ 
th3t he is awar h ; R f T a "tics - The C OW " criticaI ^ i e 

m the ^na Ror ! ° f the limit atio ^ e ^^/CnW« provides ample ev> * 
""J 131 he c a u s ^v^'^ceptof^ heir Position. Rather, Benjamin's" 11 ' 
!? C ^c« W) tn nt t0riCaI ~P r oblern - Q f m Hes in *e relation of this corf 
th^ ^ *e Kom 3 Prob < at *e very beginning of The Co«f 
he ^yof^Tul C tb ^r of an re ? rS in *e history of criticise * 
a -lution by r ^ bIe f atic bee u s r ^ criticism is an Important step 

CCted -Tsfo^ -ten^t mT ° n * e tendencies.^ 
the task of criti^-Phy, scien^ 31 ; 6 itera t"- a medium of infin.^ 

the m J t0 Whkh ^1 art b , ° S^S* AcCOrd -g to these tend*' 

to tl" in Whi * th re 6 t ° r n8S - *» B^^ual w ork Lo the unive^ 

h m fini t ude ^ ***** Qf ^ mm « criticism is there fore 

b com e ^3 he^ " transfo, d , Ual ref ers methodically 

Here he r Sa '- Co »se q u e „ !' Critic «* is lnt o that infinitude" (S* 

that id P ! a , 3 means of recoln ° m Pi cht e Z? " also a work of art 

be^enit^ *? finds its «2£3 ^ 55**^ ™-" t! 
cited bv B US Cdtkism - To p ^ au ?° n in an ab s l^ d realization of 

7 Ben;amm> the -hicism ZtT:Z^^f^ -lation 

aJs the i dea of g ^s aphorisms, also 
' rt ln poetry must 
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betwel P ° em - As a result, the idea of art thereby «suspend[s] the diffe ence 
sh oul5l?u 1CiSm and P°etry" (SW 1, 153). The consequences of this am 
fo 'Wil v 6 gl ° Ssed °ver too quickly. What the Romantics are d*»»»g"* 
ar t, then 8 ' 3 POem ne eds criticism in order to realize its relation to the idea 
s »ch a 1 v individ ual work of art is incomplete because of this need. But tt 
t0 the id iTT must also be a poem, then criticism is incomplete with respe 
b ^d n l° f 3rt W»t the Romantics express here is an absolute theoryof^ 
thinki " ^^completeness or individuality of every work of art. The reflex 
Solute tV 6 Heart of this daim is clear: art is absolute in its inability to be 

this absol . task ° f the Romantic conce ^ 0f CritidSm iS t0 

B eniam CVery Work > itse lf included. . the 

k ^oT n reC ° gnizes that the theory of art and criticism advanced ^ the 
15 4), th^ 11 ^ 8 marks a decisive overcoming of aesthetic dogmatism {b W^, 
e *PectaH 1S> ° f a tendenc y to subject all aesthetic matters to external rules 
C ^PtT; In tMs res Pect> Ben amm adds, the Romantics Vcured a« 
ar t] With C ° Uld not have been previously introduced into the theory ol 
^ Cor ny definite ness: the concept of the work" (SV71, 155). Consequent^ 
in defin ^* °f C nticism recovers the decisive role the Iena Romantics played 
*«c£ 8 ^ si g ni hcance of the work of art according to "an immanen 
^ not l?^ 0 10 the work itself (SW 1, 155). In other words, works of a 

dividual t0 a mle the y are su PP° sed t0 refleCt ° r repr£Sent; 
Examm S lnde Pendent of any such external definition. 

98 h « an 1 mg ' W ° rk "Gentry is of the utmost importance ^ ^T' 
Poetry 0f Ae university in "The Life of Students" and of Holdethn 

the i th J? P ° ems by Friedrich Holderlin" already confirm. Still, despi 
nent apD 7 ^ Iena Romantics are a decisive factor in introducing an imm - 
just ifyl ? t0 the Wor k of art into modern criticism, their attempt to 
Betl iamin "; dlVidua lity required by this approach remains unsatisfactory for 
*ent _ t , t the ordinal principle of critical activity since the Romantic move- 
011 the ba/ * e intent of works by immanent criteria - was attained 
not eom D ! ? f R ° ma ntic theories which in their pure form certainly would 
80e * on t0 Y S3tisf y an y contemporary thinker" (SWT, 155). Benjamin then 
tHe ^ivid'T^ * e Romant ics in the following terms: "In order to express 
9t a Paradov ? ° f this unit y °f a tt> Schlegel strains his concepts and grasp 
'^ividv^ ° ther wise the project of expressing the highest universality as 
Clear Wherll n0t t0 be consummated" (SW1, 166-67). Yet, as if to make 
inter Pretat- S mterest lies ' Be njamin concludes: "Schlegel simply gave a false 
^stion i Tu!° ' Valuable and valid motive" (SW 1, 167). The motive in 
derst °od as attem Pt to prevent his theory of art from being misun- 

nothing mor e than "an abstraction from empirical artworks. 1 He 
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^°rtL n t mi K here is h ™ to ^ount for the -fcrf^Vj 
Be niamin 1 raCti ° ns that deny the individuality of every* 0 J 
^bllj- We , akneSS of ^ Romantics' position is 
P-ado x ^ e C u tl0n ,eft 4^ with nothing more to grasp than 
the specific inTT al k * e indi vidual. As a result, the quest*" 1 

Be ^amih W ^ ° f a work of a " remains unresolved. , to 
^^^nprac ic?^ 5018 ° fthe *** Romantics unveii an ^ 
r p ?° rtin g to i s e ° f /7 icis « 1 --howtoaccountforthesignifican^ n ^ 
f e ^<Wl ^^.^etit propertie , Later , in his essay ^ f 
f U l here > Ben ia S^ t S ,f gnifica "- ^ be named the ^"^V 
! Ch -"tent a s the S i ll] USCS * e vocabulary of the Romantics, wl* > 
J" P a ^ oxica f , f °^ic dement" in art. Despite the RO*f ^ 

S aSK °" Ae tot /" 56 is the of poetry it is 1< 
S^ eCOni - eve" ° c f^f an important development fo * > 

rtolderhn, a poe t from this period, and Jm 

^S^%3S f ? WerJin ^ Philosophical relation » £ 
,y quite "ew anf°f the *>briety of art This pp*** * > 

Prosa c^ ,,0 /°Phy of ar £5 What is Perhaps the greatest epoch * « 
The • 3 fami,iar ^ha U T ished £ this basic notion . ■ ■ ■ fyj) 

S ^ r >«a„ CeBen . . taph ° rj ^ciesi gnat / on of the sober. 

^^^^^f P-cipie cannot be undere^ 
R o a n 8,Cal s tate. To t0 B - - as if an ^eT t0 3 hist -y that attached < 
- "antics Were ^arn, n) H61derii„> ° ut Pouring of some pos» t " M 
emor r l Ppe ^^u ^M>^ 0fio » of sobrietv cJarifk s what] 
to the? £° ^ nor ^states that artworks "areesser^ 

art f ak f ° mamics - **L to <*> two ap^^ of immediately ^ 
when h ; decisive modt this *ift toT* 6 " to art that dom inate P 
so emt'r^ttention ^r- Ben^^ P^-ic, the understanding 0 
found ^ T ^ou. a^^p42pC?^ this m °dern 

8 mat, ° nof eritici sn rCr aJ ^ -"Wonted by 
' h,st askai msa ,„„_^;,ie 
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*e sober r> 

to serve « a aiC nature °f art. The goal of such a criticism does not pretend 
1?8) ' hsteaH a \ 0bjeCtive court of judgment on all poetic production" (SWl, 
Wor ds, criti 8 ° al of "iticism is the recognition of art in general; in other 
Seated thi C r finds its legitimation as the theory of art. The Romantics 
H owe Ver B 8ltlrnati on in the interchangeability of all art and criticism. 
SOnie thin g <<i n,amin notes ' this the o r y of ar t remained, in the last analysis, 
agai « distin .^nstrated than postulated" ( S W 1 , 1 74) . While this remark 
t^ain,, aft 65 Ben i am in's position from the Iena Romantics, the question 
%ke for Be'" markbg his diff erences with the Romantics, precisely what is at 

in a lett e ! ,amm b The Cmc W of Criticism? 
decl ares «T h Wntten one month after completing his dissertation, Benjamin 
t0 w ho m T VC Written an esoteric Afterword for the dissertation, it is for those 
t0 ^CoL d We t0 Present it as my work" (GB 1, 210). The Afterword 
Criticis m an? y Critici$m examines the relation between Goethe's concept ot 
168 "the Dll at ° f m e Iena Romantics. Between these two, Benjamin states, 

Caus e in l Pr ° blem ° f criticism" (SW 1, 178). This is a "pure" problem 
an °therfor jamin ' s analysis, the way these two accounts relate to one 
! S COn te nt to" 1 ' basic P roblem of an y philosophy of art. Benjamin's study 

S iri the id P ° Se the ^^ion occasioned by this relation, that is, his interest 
C ° Uld resolv r fiCati ° n ofa question that neither Goethe nor the Romantics 
Pose, thi s 6- Ben ^ amin observes: "The Romantics did not resolve, or even 
mtr °uuce th UeStl ° n ' any more than Goethe did. They all work together to 
Cailre solvei t 'v qUeStion t0 the history of problems. Only systematic thought 
In rel atio n t h mi meK Goet he left unresolved the question of form 
° f 3rt - h is tb"' * e Iena Roman tics left unresolved the question of the content 
N a min l ea re f solut ion of the Goethean and the Romantics' position that 
the ^estion V f S ^matic thought. What is at stake in this resolution is 
tHe Paradox u C ° ntent the fo rm of art can possess. Rather than repeating 
seeks t , ' Romant ics offered in response to this question, Benjamin s 
9 mea nin e f,!! ^ the task *ey were unable to fulfill: the task of legitimating 
Signi fica nce f C R ° ntent f ° r criticism and thus also for art. In this context, the 
ari answer J /tb enjamin ' s The Con ™V* of Criticism has less to do with providing 
than ^ifhest , 6 ? UeSti ° n of what kind of content is appropriate to criticism 
Criti cism in \ | ■ ng the question of just such a content as the task of modern 
f h ° Ws the ext ° lng S °' Ben i ami n's account of the Iena Romantics not only 
7 bel "Romar^'' 0 Whkh the y were distin ct from what the literary-historical 
Station h C ° me t0 mean but also shows the extent to which this 

Which hissnb eC ° meS the sett ing for articulating the critical questions with 
S Subse quent writings engage. 
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David Ferris "R» ■ ,• ,in 

RomanS m ^ s Es ° terk Histol T of Romanticism/' $»** 
Rod °He Gas Sf^ 31 - 4 (1992), 455-80 . Ro ^ 

In David Ferris S T AbS ° Jute: ° n Be ^ amin ^ S** 
, , Stanford UnT ter fi "y«m»«: Theoretical Questions. Man 
Joh " McCole. "T he ^ Press > J "6- 50-74. , , , 

«3?, an ? nt Criti que of Romanticism." In McCole. ^ j# t) 

s amueJ l^&t**^ ofTraditi °»- Ithaca ' NY: C ° r d 

^W"?nS« UnderWay: Walter Benjamin's C f/' ' 

ana University Press, 1990. 302-19. 



"Criti que of Viol 

Sub ^TrL a h t t r eS f Say °»^e>X Written betwee " The Concept of ^ 

?' S ess *Y is i C ? f vi °le„ ce e ; e °P ed in The incept of Criticism- V < 
* en ^n »ZZ d ? rl y c °ncer2 ° * e state and its legal foufl^ 
is 4 at this t ime . ye T " P° J ^al issues than anything 
2?** <* for t h * Pa < CSSa * title conveys, a concern J* 
cn^. (the German ^^ Possibility of a position from *^ 

the reLf" 1 of*, ^ ^ can be su^ " 

" c relation 0 f ■ r this essay i 

^ - t the task of criticism: to ^ 

is 3£ n S ^ C b ° v f ° btai ^ng a n ^' Criti «- is understood not ' 
hun^s ^ W - l^-**^^****"*"* of law and j*** 
nat^al v C ; nn0t aVo * ( n th ° 8 t0 ^ur^ o{ ^lenc & . The first of 
to he e dt SP ° Sed to >. As! **t Wo^c ^ ° CCU * as somethM 

theuse 0f Pr0dUCes -Thes onH ,tSSi§ni ficate " S ° methi »S ^atlS ^ 

-Cd:~ 

justified All history." Accord^^encer '^^This law rejects 
the result f ^ that violence ! hist ° ric al etc Whether vioknce i$ 
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Ptinci ples ° acc °unts of law indicate the existence of two mutually exclude 
s °ugh t ( th atUral law judges the legality of violence by reference to the end 
W °nlvi, h ' S the " end j^tifies the means" argument). In contrast, positive 
is just^es the legality of the means, that is, whether violence, the means, 
Hproa I Spedfic historical situation that produced it. According to 
a ' S0 jfstified ^ historical circumstances justify violence, then the end is 

an °2r Po!v PreSeMS these two mutually exclusive positions in order to develop 
t0 ^ C 0fI The ^thodological move adopted here recalls the afterword 
s 'de s of e Pt of Criticism when Goethe and Iena Romantics appear as two 
Pt °Mem t> . P r °Wem. In the "Critique of Violence" there is also a single 
Utllike natuM J ? mm ° pens this P^blem up by observing that positive law 
> v itshu! • mUSt evaluate violence (decide whether it is sanct.oiied or 
trac Cf°th 1Cal drCUmstanc es). The "Critique of Violence" is by and large 
«. Ben iamin a 6 C0nsec iuences of this distinction. . , 

iSdis %ctio ? ! d ° PS these consequences by asking "what is the meaning ot 
^ P^stT (SW l > 237-38). BenjamnVs initial response to the question 
Philos °Phi o ^! rn a 8 a in, as he had done in The Concept of Crittasm, to ■ 
i f ° ricaJ vie w" As he remarks towards the end of this essay, 
%1 > 25n u7 , makes P° ssibl e a critical, discriminating, decisive approach 
°utsido tMs a PP roach > Benjamin aims at the discovery of a stand" 

8) ' Cthi Posltive legal philos °p h y but also outside natural law 

. The analvJ' Stand P oint > the critique of violence emerges. 
J> attZ ^ Stand P° int first focuses on the way in which a leg 

1S C0 *trol H t0 COMro1 vi olence. The reason why a legal system attempt 
° ntrols viol n aUSE Violence ca « undermine that same system. Since aw 
, Ut rather ^ what ^ at stake in this attempt is not one legal end or another 
ha * d sof t K T 1 System "self. Benjamin observes: "violence, when not m 
? tenc ^ ouI-h Z' threatens « "ot by the ends that it may pursue but its me 
6 la * is no u * e (SW 1, 239). Why this violence is so threatening to 
e ins ide B , mply becau se it is external. It can also threaten the law from 
R 0%01 violer^f 11 n ° tes that this is most evident when the law appears ^ 
occur S3nctionin g ^ use. The example of such a use cited by 
all en i a mi n .J' m , the right of worker s to strike. , 

% 3 lega H arkS th3t the stri ke is the only form of violence that the state 
1 ° f f °tce C m t0 P erf °™- When the right to strike is understood as a 
" ext ott a cer CCrtain ends, it becomes a form of violence whose purpose . 
1 r ple<lse ve ri ' rV eSp ° nse from a ^ employer. In this case, it is no longer a 
CC ^rC 8 ° f Nations" since it makes demands in order to counter a vio ;> 
8 Editions, salary, etc.) "exercised indirectly by the employer 
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S£ llevil r h ° th the ^rkers and the state, what is 
^ b oth, the 7 e 0 J a e , nce or force to attain certain ends. Because th* * 
° f a general stX "J?" 1 is not threatened by such a strife- Ho* . 

The g ene r ^l dlfferS fo^ u 
"°**s to eSS 8 ? Seen h Y ^ state as an abuse of the right , * ^/ 
* a [ *» own pr *Z F , ac u ed with such a strike, the state is ft*** ' d / 
tS f What the " ght to violence for an end) can be ^ J 
£ ha ^ful to with "indifference"inareguiar strife* / 

£ S ! ate ^nnd teT; tS itS e -tence. Benjamin refers to 
coi f has P« iS 3S an " ob ^tiv e contradiction" - o»)*f ft 
S a? iCti °"^he w^ * is Nation and has done so not ^ i 
^ re o P o eC ! state a^ b — of its desire to preserve the rul 0 ^ 

In h° " in Co "tr ad S tQ " an e "tireiv consistent manner despite 
the t nter Pretati ywa ^)- $ 
° f ^^s'ud? ab0Ve °alI 0 ei *;! Sit f tion ' ^amin remarks that "jjV 
*' 240) Th X ? ide "tir> as tl ^ fUnction of violence which it *** 
in * e 8ene ral fUncti on that ^ ^ Secur e foundation of its cri< * 
^ ndi tions/. is the and which comes to f ^ 

? 1Sas Pect sta ^ S fu «cti 0n ifdef °/ VioJ ence "to found and 

law State>s doTili COn tradi ctic * R ° * e W *Y * ™hich the state uses ^ 
topr es ^ ' Cna ture cail , e plx>b lem atic ' 43) " ^ this contradiction^ js 

* isv iol e nc^^ 

eXai »Pie of ; L° rder to pre ^ 6 ^ ^PholTJ he ^ death , whatisatsta 
tbat ^e "^17^ Thi ^sTr * ^ ^min cites 

J > 242). Above a ? e d,Spr °Portio n t". the ^UshZ^ dea th penalty reve^ 

th,S Gase ^an its e f' Wh3t is ^ rtT S ° f la -- Benjamin, 

CStab hsh thelawf X£ ^^ion Z f he Jaw ^ -tte n in theJ J« ^ 
WfuJ ness of ^ <^£*« with / ^ > other jus t ification in 
PreC,Se, ^e fcailSe C ^e which threatens to 
as gone unpunished. 



° n *e cW Ple ' Where the law decides cases of life and death, its violence takes 
0r igin of I " a >» ter ° f fate ; a s Benjamin puts it, "violence crowned by fete is the 
fate iSW L ' 242 )- What preserves law is its ability to act as though it 
Wh at 

^"secu?^ 68 from Benjamin's treatment of capital punishment is that 
Vi ° le »ceit 1 f\ ndati0n " for a ^^ue of violence comes from the exercise ot 
,atllil1 aWf 1 iS) a Critic i ue is "ot imposed from the outside. Although Ben- 
Philos °Phvl SPeaks ° f Such a criti que as "a standpoint outside positive legal 
>h ere i Ut also °utside natural law" (cited above), there is no contradic- 
aS ^othinj ' St f nd P°int that exists outside positive and natural law is one that 
^ ki lds of ° With the orientation toward an end that characterizes these 

"leans r I ^ C ° ntrast > *e standpoint Benjamin articulates here empha- 
u V W ' When fTOm end « since his focus concentrates on the means used 
this ^eans J h ^ attention ^ the contradictory use to which the aw put 
W amb moves towa rds an understanding of what he calls pure 
> s > " is L ^ this "Pure means" is because, in a contradictory use : o 
T Zt Resent P °! Sible t0 decide what end is being pursued. As a result, the 
Va *mer e r meanS " is neither l aw " makin S n ° r law -P reSerVm8 " 
„ The diffi 0l i7 tW ° func tions violence serves. . . t • , 

?, ther W I , mV ° lved in establishing pure means as a standpoint that . 

Win 8 question 8 law -P reservin S surface s when Benjamin poses 

m e ^ Uld " be ■ • • if a H the violence imposed by fete, using justified 

I' H I' 6 hl hreconcilable conflict with just ends, and if, at the same 
Justin! ' I Wnd of violence arose that certainly could be either the 

as mea „ °. r ^justified means to those ends but was not related to them 
Thi s . Utm sor ne different way? (SW 1,247) 

a Vi0lence other than the one understood by legal 
I > *e law ^ Vblence is a l- present in and through the violenc 
i y ° cc urs ? n Th ! S is ^ere the difficulty and the unresolved question of tfus 
% " ^ thai h7 Vl ° lence Be njamin calls "pure means" must relate to the law 
ad 0 ' relat ed to l n ° thin § t0 d o with ends (this is what is meant by the phrase 
an ^ as means," that is, not related to them as the means ot 

its He Cerent US PUre means h ■ vet 

cl Sl8tlifi can Ce Way " in w hich this relation occurs remains a question, ye 
PM^tZ^ nse - Ben i a min explains: it "would throw light on th 

thela W caI ' 4?) ' This last remark points to "pure means" as something 
not control. Accordingly, the law also registers the presence ot 
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^aZnaT 01 SUbmit to a " end or a purpose, that is, jifi 
Poses. Ac Ro . 

How this violence relates to the Jaw is th e P f ^ 

is "<>t to end UD , Cr Actions are necessary if a P ure ^dsjlj 
h y the Ia w Thp,. 8 °" Ce a S ain compiicit with the viola* ^ t 
again, u Jtirr)a ^ of destroying this complicity, Benjamin* 
answer this que * the of pure unmediated violence 

m carr ^oT 18 to establish the critical stand P° int fr ° 0 i 

^^^.^^hisl^ approach to 
Z aUSCl0Se ^Zc <** history. . . a V* ^1/ 

ZT^^l atm ° St P— ivea dialLticairisin^^/ 
^andpoT^r^ f ° rms ° f violence" (SWU 2*^> 

C 1^ ^ ^ is ^rived from a pM^Jrf 

SVst em thls notion of • reiati °n to the problem posed & J 
r 0n, y derate f, Ureme ^' whose non-violence^ ^ 
T^tionJ^ a ^eans to ^ ab ^V to mediate viol&#)j$ 

i!? ;aniin also Po % Qan ^8 this SK" P ° si * a problem at the "tf f> 
17? ^ ^ZT m > re -eans," a means v*tho.<, 

J ° n of a ? <° -oi Ve such a means exists - a **** H 

S^age L ^ «£ t Pr0pe '" «Phe 7'?- eW to the extent that it J> 

Which ^pT 0 %1 C:° the W?° r -4- As such a < 
,S> ana,0 8«u to r eft " '"'"erco, r P ^ e " h ' ch * m ay be put. Yet, * ' 

, Criti - utf ' age - bet ^ P OJitiCS as a-logous to *f 

"2^35 °" ^ IS *- dependent on * 

'anguage. ri^ ldin S the historic^ 
,s P r oj ect emerges & 
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fr ° m >^e means" in the "Critique of Violence"' and takes up 
n °vel T/. le£ " e ° fa PP e arance and the "expressionless" in his study of Goethes 
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nly tne expressionless completes the work. 

ti0n of tie e fi Ween 1919 and 1922 ' this essa y forms a bridge between the comply 
dlSSer tation J dlSSertati «n on the Romantics and the beginning of his secon 
^•D e J „ eVOted tc > Ae origins of the German Trauerspiel or mou b 
l kcti ^ZT thle> * is lon 8 essa y focuses not just on Goethe's nove \ Tb* 
Hedr ich r ?' bm also on *e interpretation of Goethe published in 1916 by 
Sty crh" f ' 3 member of th e George Circle who was then the foremost 
> and refi ? German y- Benjamin's treatment of Gundolf is uncompromis- 
, ad Written 5 " Vkw he had lQ ng held. Already in a fragment from 191 / u 
S k is a ve - t ^ nd0lf has nothin 8 convincing to say about Goethe' and hi 
Hars h critic C falsificat ion of knowledge" (SW 1, 98, 99). But, desp.te tins 
d ° 1Ps Work t Benjamin is 110 t simply dismissive. Instead, he relates Gun- 
' tSelf must a COnse quence of his theory of language, namely, "language 
^W c >T*u m * e Possibility of enabling such a book to contest its own 
refer ence on ' 99) " The emphasis Benjamin places on language as a cr.t.cal 
1916 essavT m * is 1917 fra g m ent not only confirms the importance of Ins 
anal °RV for ! " 8Ua8e but anticipates the role language plays as the primary 
V iolenc e » Cfitical fu "etion he gives to "pure means" in the "Critique of 
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TT Xt ° f Be ^min's other writings in this 
At g th ! find Aat tafc of criticism again receives P ^> > 
<<C —e„ ta h ; °^ et . ^min distinguishes strongly j,^ > 
a work of art- / e " goes on to state: "critique seeks the n ^ i 
^e ch ' ? We ^ its material content" (SWh 
rela «on is dete^ theSe tWo ^ of the work of art. *r J*J >c * 
m ° re %ni fica ^ ed b X "that basic law of literature »c*W^»*f 
T mem is bound l W ° r i the ^ore inconspicuously and int^ thiS 
^^does^t? T " S mate ^l content" 297). ^ / 

P °if % of in"^ "^Present a theory of literature but also 
r his th Qf the truth of a particular work of art 

t u r fW ° rks of ^ 

» «o,t deeply 8 *f W ° rks 4at prove enduring are P^,^ 
«v a, I***** * 2e Z mthek materiaI -tent" (SWh 2^ V 
r «e uptV rUth -^thr w ™ a k ter f la] as P-t of a work. However, ^tj 
out in P th bef ° re *e ey e s G f ^ ° f art endures, "the concrete realities ^ / 
to the :i WOrld " (SW L Zr^all the more distinctly the 0 f 
firSt ta^ of S t d> Sin - it ; s 2 2 this rising up, the material ^ * 
° f Co ^m en a Preta «on i s co °" tent *at the later critic must 

° f histo ry is tot Cy Ve Pare CI*** ^ °f works of art but * 
eV t ntUa % brrnf 68 ^ *e tru^ (Wj, 298 ). Thus, the P , 

be Ben iamin>; n p 8 ro ^t this conte* «*««* of a work of art so that crfM** 

^'onless ,» a ching hidd^* e . h 'dden meaning. What is at ^ 

^LTV^ d Ces Which Ben^" 1S ^s dea/when the t**\ 
muc l eft ^ and lotion ^ his ana „ ^ 
«P esstn Unded b the y ^ Und -st a ndt at R B 7amin refers to is not < 
"h thTrd o ,a ^age eXlStenCe of a ^ father, the expressionless frjj 
w «rd apD ? P3rt ° f this e Ssav A * above all else in its ^ 

r^^r 3 ^^^^ i ss * 
^pirt^ 

** *4£^r^ ^Sstsr in the s w s 

c »tique of th» tops s hort off ' 334 )- By aim s tr Mh content as » 

call s q here ° f th a e ;°/ k ° f art can ol^^-S? 8 3t a *»ual possib ' 
~ - d had also done 

ine Concept ofr wha t Benjam' 11 
7 c ™*W5 m _ the "ideal 
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! etlCe Of such^' ** 334 )- ^re philosophy is concerned with the exis- 
^aric^ 1 iaea l Problem, critique must remain within the realm o 

? es: if Cat 6 *® tMs ideal of Ae problem in the following terms. First he 
ans ^r CaT1 ^ Pr ° Vides a ^ion to all philosophical problems, then, 
UeStio » lead ^ ° btained b y questioning. Why this is so is because the 
° ther w 8 u° * e answer mult also be considered part of the answer. 

! C L C ° rd mg t0 I the an swer is still part of the problem it is trying to resolve. 

! ich " Ue ?, l0§ic ' ever y an ^er is determined by the question from 
qUes tio n h T lerefo ^> to the extent that a philosophical problem poses 

! a I ' alread y strapped by its method of inquiry. This situation, 
Presn °" ° r P roble m cannot be divorced from the answer each 

>°nwS eS> leads Ben i a min to conclude: "It follows that there is no 
1V ^stent " ' " encom P a sses the unity of philosophy. The concept ot tlus 
1 Phi los OD K, qUeStion see king the unity of philosophy by inquiry functions 
C ^ ^ ideal of *e problem" (SW 1, 334). In this concept of a 

&Ven ^ ideal? 111101 6Xist) the P roblem of Providing a unity for philosophy is 
A ltho U gk ° rm> that is, a form that has no actual existence. 

>Wal ; * ^ CX P resse s this problem, its manner of expression is not philo- 

>of art r" " bebn § s to appearance. Benjamin observes, "in every true 
■ 33 4 ). For ana PP ea rance of the ideal of the problem can be discovered ( vv 
Uth ^me^T" t0 discover this problem in a work of art is to discover toe 

?° rk °f art * at Work - In this case, the task of criticism is to show how a 

Hat is J Present s this problem - and to do so without becoming philosophy. 
0111 «s sibr ^ Stake for Benjamin is an account of what art is in difference 

G iv en r ng,philos °p h y- • t 

SUr Ptisin s I kal issues Benjamin brings to the fore in this essay, it is no 
° f th e noli t S anal y sis of Goethe's Elective Affinities seeks to view the ettec 
^ thi ? * e ex P ressi on of an inherent problematic" (SW 1, 339). After 
u M er w , S> Benjamin goes on to say that "only an incorruptible rationality, 
HicalbT P r °tection the heart might abandon itself to the P^oas, 
339 )- In fh ty ° f this work > is ^le to cope with it [the problematic] (SW 1, 
^ e Cb„ c ^ 1I l COrrUptible ra tionality, the sobriety of Hblderlin emphasized n 
' n his acco 0fCriti ™m appears - and Benjamin will again refer to Holdernn 

This ,nk 01 ° f the ex P re ssionless in the work of art. 
PUtely ta °! emeSS refuse s the temptation to lose one's heart or succumb com, 
*PProa c r^^ 

of art i n f d ° es not reject the role or place of such seductions in a won 
Samrl- , they are necessar Y elements in any work. However, the dange 
^ Perceiv es is that when they are used to account for the unity of a 



a PPearance: the UrV,Ves as *e legacy of chaos in all M» # 

Wh atisni0ra e,errant totality- the absolute totality- I 

*^i£^^T pt - : he confusion ° f appearance $3$ 

3 totality, a PrCVents their r Wance nor essence but e 

° nl y to prev! SUCh ' * is not a ~ eXlste nce in an artwork from joining » , e is 
h ^Mm^ «** rro^^ve or negative element since * 
is ^l kins P . reServ ati 0rj of ^; n,n g w *h one another. .^of 

T° nn ^n! n T Sen the t ra P d P t earanCe ^ essence exhibits the 
e gUra «on XV^terzn^ 011 ? terms used to define art *» 

des ^i P ti 0n: ^ s at is descr ; trough the expression]£ss mat 

ln the following, highly nietaf*° r 

the exp res • 

£St " '<* «.°d1 ,ca,e C I'° s '.' n ,his immomlLtion * e 

^ ati °n. and thu.T, " a PP ea " to be interrupted 
^ ^ a 

,es * arrests Z ^ to ks StaS ^at t ° b; ' eCtion mai " tai " ed 
Pro ^ting its ! e 7 Veme «t by P ^ a " Ce - This a " ap pearance> that is, * 

The target ; f !I hetiC b^J* because the expression 

* - do,, 

*« that pJaces in ~ t h , tr a ^erstandin g tfrf 
Ptlo » at it s cenfei n ' Benja min puts for- 
" vvr) ne thi s position 
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SU fe ts 

^pietb^r from Unit ^ and totalit y 011 the one hand ' and towards 

"n ! niam m sn« > ° ther> that is not the full picture. . 
sh ythe expf e T ° f inter ^Ption as something that completes the work: 
X int0 J ?*mless completes the work, by shattering it into a thing ; ot 
w n 5 What §meM ° f the t™e world, into the torso of a symbol (SW 
C* as a fr as >l° mpleteS the work i* also what fractures it. The sense of a 
W ' Also Pr e T' S ° Central to Ae Iena Romantics, is strongly presen 
1 C 18 H51derl ^s understanding of the caesura, the break that 

> "that c PtS a Une of Poetry. After referring to Holderlin, Benjamin 
>My c aesu ^, in which) alQ whh harmony) every expression simul- 
el anistic med >w° rder t0 give free reign to an expressionless power inside 
to pless J W !> 3 41). What is important about this example of the 

> Wit h anv S ^ W ^ « » used to name a content for art that has nothing 
CV ami » answ 1 ^ ° f si gnificance external to an individual work. Here 

the ^ ^ esti °n left suspended at the end of The Concept of 
er ' asB ^j an ; PreSSi0nles s, the caesura, is the content of art, its truth. Mo: e- 
( ,! Uth °t: V? r f marks ' this t™th cannot be ascribed in anyway to the poet 
^ ,3 51). Wng ^ond the poet interrupts the language of poetry 

ft S ' * e P ° et is mark ed by what Benjamin calls the "expression- 

^ aU Ci at f W i ich the truth -""em of the work of art is discovered s 
0 >s the t f ^ ap P ears or ca " be expressed in such a work This he 
His a PPear dl !!° nal C °n- P t of beautiful appearance on its head. Instead 
rn PreSen tati 0 ^ Un derstood as representing some absent essence, th 

m re l at ; ybein g in termpted, leads to a reinterpretation 01 
?S cri ti t° n ;° the beautiful - and accordingly mounts an uncompn - 
^ ^ ° f ^presentation as providing access to the significance of 

c?S C 5 U tt°! repr -ntation appears most forcefully when Benjamin 
S °^thTn h J CaUtiful °P era tes as a veil that no longer works to con 
^ ara ^e B n behlnd Instead of lifting the veil to see what is hiddenby 
86611 as ,amh States that the beautiful is only in its true form when tt 
>^atlb I' 1106 - AS a result > a "Y a "empt to unveil this appearan* ^ 

* ° f a « el? ^ PUrp ° Se is ^ to be unveiled or, as Benjamin State,. * 
b Wle dge Th ^ n0t t0 lift the veil but rather, through the most precise 
f aUtifu l" (SW r ' VeU ' to raise itself for the first time to the true view oft! 
3rt - 351 >- ^ this respect, criticism's task is to complete the work 

VCr ab 0Ve r ' ln faction to the Iena Romantics, who pri^ r ^ 
art (and thereby turned art into a form of criticism), Benjam 
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atte ^ 

the ^VnVc7S COm P ,etio « in a content that 
the tru * of th is ^ t0 da For Benjamin only the express^ 1 * ,^ 
Caesur a> it is an i T tem but ' since if is without expression, afld *^ 
In Be njamin's , « rruption . it has nothing to represent except 1* 
Work as a w ork o ; a a y rt ° n Goethe>s this occurred 

Su 99ested f Urt u 

Urther fading 

° avid Ferris. - Ben . . 

^S^t ^ G ° ethe > ^ ^antics and the ^ 

a » d Bea^t HaT "'r "1^* ^ ^ ^ 
« eI - The Artwort n Hansse n- London: Continuum, 2U %; v iii^ 

fc 3n ° rd erTn W a n ^ of Beyond: On the Dialectic oPjj, 
S ^^ ntS 1 Benjami »' s Goethe's ifc^4^%# 
Hansse *. London clf?- Wa " A ' dsw - Ed - A ndrew Benjamin and 13 
° ntlnu ^ 2002. 197-206. 

TheTas kof theTr 

!u a [ C ^^^: to Benjamin, ^ 

, ■ h 9 Stat » S , thise?^ in di ^us 0 ^s achieved the status & * 

i^°^^ Uin6 o^ ° f translation and its theory. 

aspect r mng ^en L S que WTt T ificance translation P ° % 
anotS ve Si8 " ifi canc? o U " derSta » d W h ° W Nation ^th 

rClr ,0n ° f ^at?' transl ^iont 1 S rdation to language is- ^ 

S~ *- — the * 

is neitC el tClls> the op^ W °* «*» to through* 

cates howSeT^ 00 *>' to Benjamin: 

S *YS very £3? a ^terarv l W , Uh Elation }> This statement fe* 

translated^ 6 ^Cm^ be forced from 

language. °° ^ 3 S - P le case 0 f a literary *** 

c °nvey ing the ^t IOn of what can be 

cnie content i n a „other 
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'alio: 



Co ntrn« 



a r fo!n to - J ! translation ba sed on content, Benjamin states that "Trans- 
or, n sum -,..s _ . ' , „ • ;„Waiiseits 



gllifica «cei" ! W l > 2 54). Translation is a form for Benjamin because its 
? b yref eren n0tdeci dedb y whattheoriginalworkmeans. Benjamin explains 
Sm> ^ German and French words for bread: "In the words 
% 1, 25 "' *hat is meant is the same, but the way of indicating it is not 
^«ini47 m 18 the wa y of lending meaning, but, as the words Bro 
telati °ns ir, form by which bread is known belongs to a specific set 

, rel «io ns ? lan § ua g e - Because it is the task of translation to bring out 
t0 W it I nSUti0n is lately related to how language is structured 
at Sy ofl ^ans. Accordingly, the theory of translation is simultaneously 

f k CmW f translation to the nature of language had already been hinted 
Sthel? 1916 essa y on language when he writes, "It is necessary to 
I IT ° f ^anslation at the deepest level of linguistic theory (SW 
> C °«ce ?T ity ° f translation t0 the nature of art had also been noted 
> hin ?; ^Criticism (SW 1, 154). The importance of the Romantics m 
^ Vrd' T S ati0n as more than a secondary activity recurs m this say 
Sb' X. Th£ Task of the Translator" is not an isolated work with 
^^'^^tween 1916 and 1921. Rather, it is the deepening of an 
1 The th eorv 8 f C " ncer n with language and the work of art. . f 

S lages °;^ f language presented in this essay addresses the foreignnessot 
d Wa V (sec «n° USly ' Ben i amin had considered this foreignness m a more lim 
T this C kt LangUa § e as S -h" I SW 1 , 63] and the preceding section 3( 
>Ci N r differen ce between a name and an object « d^ 
f diC PhCity ° flan B u ages. While translation offers an understand^ 
< eSS «« S n ' 11 is also for Benjamin a way of understanding a fore g 
No rarv 7f t0 a11 lan Buages. Although this coming to terms remains 
rCaCh °^a? r Visbnal -fution" because a "final solution" * 
5>£ ^ ' '* m P0ints the ™r t0 ^at Benjamin 
18 re alm ?T ° f rec onciliation and fulfillment of languages J 5 ^' 

and «tu araCterized ^ "pure language" in this essay and, bW P 
StCnce can I ! eX P ress fonless," it has a constitutive role to play even 
■ Cerit i'al tn T 7 be infe rred from translation. . rro unt of 

^tior, Re )amin ' s ^ory of language in this essay is his J»» 

o lg - Acc °rding to this definition, a word can only 
>CthatW ieCt WMle --taining its difference fr^^^atit 

eans (oS ? £nds > a word promises a meaning but cannot itseli d 
ad ^ciCl nds) - Thisdi fferencebe^ 

' Cy tha t the historical development of languages continually sti 
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^not only V* SUppJeme "t- Benjamin describes this ^f^V< 
hn ^ges bL S Wkhin an indi -duaJ language but also * f 
explain!- ^ ° f the kinship of all languages with one 

^ol^eTT^^ *«*<» in this: in every °«^<^ 
not b y Z 2 ' , C S3me thi "g is '-ant. Yet, this one tfc> > S 

•wSSf 6 anguage but on, y b y the totality of 1 m ) 

tmg ° ne Mother: the pure language. (5*^ 257j 

. Ever X sin g i e j an 

Benll 865 *** a k ^ fa SOme ^> but * < 
mZT n Joc ates tfTI dno . th « in such a way as to supplement ° Hug 11 "" 
ea,1 s rath Pr *u. S su PPlement; ........ . . • _ i^p wa/ ,a V 



B en,am , ate *> one an T P e in Some but nne^' 
mea s ' n L JOCates thi L °, ther in suc h a way as to supplement 0* 

nT ea rather *an ^ "f eme «ing activity in intention (the l*Jg 
ev ery I " S ^ s ^ .n^T^ Acc ° rd 4 to what Benjamin s^ ( 
i^*"* P-t icipa a t 7^ Seated in the form of a translate* / 
eXpre - ?> fsw ° °" e SoC COndi ^n, Beniaxnin writes, I***,* 
^o^, 1 '. 2 ^- As t ' bu 5 a - • . . interrelated in what thefj ^ 
. A direct ; e n Jat 10nshipof res ult; fte ^ oftransJat . on . tQ 

J"' 0 3 defi? Uence of thist^ f ° ° ne an °ther" (514/ 1, 257). ^ 

SJT* and hstn ,S beCaus e the 0 (5M/1 > 2 58). The reason a UK* ^ 
un^ 3 " 0 "- K> tha t is o\ • ^ a relationship 

a ^C co ; tent i5; fruit a «d i s S k ntent and ja "g" a g £ forni a 2* 

Si 6 " ,an 8Ua7 e a ^ ^ewift!^ language of the transj , 
halted C Ued> °vefpo^ n its ow„ and T*" foJds - Fo ' translation slgf 
* the w the for e X Spared to its own co*« 

translati^ "^^W^ 8 of a ^.^1, 258). By signifying a 

«v p 0 8 " ,fies the p l L ^ °ri 8 ina, ££ n '«« less in £ Q L content * J 
Whi ^ a Co "tem J ngua ge dementing the orig* j 

C3nnot ^ ^2 n ? ^ be t ra r? S,ati on * b oth. This is why tang"* 

— - a translate 

be ^anslated to y a " the ^ CS^' ft « w£? ° be ^ated is not just 
This is not, how ev Pe ! lfic «WEE*** He h ^ ^ a key concept 
^tate. Rath a specific * '"h^ J «*e-WB^ of a work » 

hrst p ]aee< " ImS at « «*gni fica ^ ^ 0 <- ^ect^f^ (W 25 4). 

tflat makes trans, transJa tion is to 
atl °n Possible in the 
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i ee,) la 3n acCount of this significance by comparing the relation 

(h* Wtf C ° ntent in *e original to the relation between a frmt 
b>8«) is Z £rms of this analogy, translation is possible because the skm 
>Vw!? C ° mmunicate -hat it gives a form to. Why this is so is 
C * le to com n ° need for translation if language or the original work 
a !> w rite ^r iCate its con ^«t. This understanding is repeated when 
(5W nt0 What' aU lan § ua g e and linguistic creations, there remains in 
of 1( 2 61) S J""! be Conve y ed something that cannot be communicated 
t>V ? ^BuaBe can only address "what is meant" by its way 
r iated byU btenti0n to c onvey that meaning, then all that can be 
r > Cv 8Uage is this Mention. In other words, what every translation 
0 >ittg Un 2 m Var ^g degrees a fundamental condition of language wh» e 
Kt s t0 8 ^hl e t dismiss that cond . t . on In a remark> Bemamin 

tenti ttdff e ? ndlti ° n ' Anguishing between the presence of form and 
ier ent works: 

gtelle r W tl r qUalit y and distinction of [an original's] language, ** 
for trlr extent to which it is information, the less fertile a field it 
b eW 1 1* , * Until utter preponderance of content, far from 
The K 2 6r for a ^ell-formed translation, renders it import! We. 
«s ra e f er the of a work, the more it remains translatable even 
to otiT*? iS t0Uched u P° n onl Y fleetingly. This, of course, applies 
S^als only. (SW 1,262) 

^hest f t ° f hS imenti onal form, its way of meaning, an original work 
>' s th eo v translatabil hy. This characteristic accords precisely with Ben 
>,C ° f Wuage in this essay: translation, by «&» e *^% 
y in th Z ! ° Ut the -rks relation to what is meant relate ,to * 

? SCS Cue ^ t0 rC ^ ain P"- language" (SW 1, 261). Here, 
>^^ 0i ^ 1S meant W the language of the 
S d tGth e ? latl ° n Can d « this because, in the original, "what « ^ 

Sl0n C n T hlCh " n ° lon S- means or expresses anything ^ * " f?^ 
^ wet ea ? e Word ' what is meant in all languages" (SW , 61 M 
?! igi ^l wlt SUCh a P ure Anguage, translation could never existbec^u 
C ^ sequ ^ ^o u l d have JJ d b£ lemcnt ed by another langu fc 
qU6n % the p Urpose of translation is Lt to reveal this pure languag 
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^M?So1 rather t0 <<aJJow ™ ■ • ■ t0 shine up ° n 01 
Sin 

Ian g»age. J Usta ° ' "° Sln g ie translation is capable of ^ 
fore %nness r^T*"* 00 "« temporary and F^JffA 
S ° Iuti °" to he c gUa§eSj " (W » 257), so, here too, it is an e<> J 
P ;° visi onal statu, ^ P ° Sed * *e Mention of the or** # 
° f 3 Wori < as We T r C °, Unts fo r why there can be more than on , ife 
^/^al ^ ? "ft translation is an index to the hWf^'' 
dlff erent w ay , ^ J* orical context wiil supplement the & 
T7 eani »8Precise ;' b ! aCh histo "'cal context will express the <*fL&. 

S tl0n Can ^ITT th£ original as a la >! 

to mean ^ 3nswe -d what the French mean W *p 

**» fr *» whii B^t ■ n ? nti ° n P rese "t in each language, the 
s " draws a purity of language. 

" este d further read . 

c. rol , <^s^^S2^^^i^^ ,, S' 

«»1 J.co bs . 200, 1 : lo£ 2 h 2 ' S IteafiL MM**"' 

** Mlnne apoIi s: University of Minn^ t<1 

Wha tIWe 

ApnI «*5, llA^^.a^Witl^to theses 
° lk ** u„ dert J e d n here. Written between 

10 0l 'der to secure a 



J k B*2^f P ° Siti0n - Its failure to accomplish this goal has become one 
l ed Wit » inclT fining ' eVents of Benjamin's life. When the work was 
I >tio n k* Prehensi °n at the University of Frankfurt, Benjamin had 
f* 1 "- the 0^ With draw it from consideration. Despite this summary 



H 
% 

Hi 
hi 

of 



3 ,ent > the o7 Wimdr aw it from consideration. Despite tms — ; 
>t crit >7" of the German Tragic Drama became one of the most 
t h °^ver I W ° rks of *e twentieth century. The importance of this 
rn 47 not in Benjamin's treatment of its subject, Baroque drama 
Jgory. acco ^nt of modernity and ruin as well as its ^interpretation 



f A VrK , 
Sot ten 8hless tru 

in Uleth 



:na *d ign ! n ° W than at *at time, German Baroque drama was 
th ^t U n? f0rmwi t hinl iterarystudyduringthe e arlydecadesoi he 

^ C ^ex .J' u Ven Ben ^'s turn to this genre will appear surprising 
ah Cen 1916 - 1 6 interests and issues explored by his principal writings 
>d Bel nd 192 4. However, the questions posed by this drama had 
> *fle c tl n - In tW ° short unpublished texts from 1916, there occurs 
lay ' Alre a d v " ° U tWs fol ™> P™ P erly known as Trauerspiel or mourn ng 
° ke 4t' t r A of the central points of the t 

St ° ric *l ra h \ n ° n - uni ^d nature of the mourning play, how it relates to 
? ifie t, its r than ^hic time, its emphasis on repetition, *f^«* 
Pre ^ ta i? e8 ° rical Presentation of events and the relation of this mode 
V <e st ft? 0 Msto ry. Benjamin's return to this genre is thus a re tun o 
Css ay on 1 Predates The Concept of Criticism, the essay on Goethe 
SUes Co 6nCe - Howe ^> ^ is a return influenced by the problem^ ^ 
^es c > ed m those writings. In a letter written in March 1924, Ben amm 
^tions le that *is book on the Baroque mourning play is f * 

th ^ Or £ PUrSUed in his account of the lena Romantics. Several refer** 
lnSta «ce TJ tke Germ ™ T ^c Drama clarify this relation f 1 ^^ 
>Por 1 thW Part of this book, Benjamin, after calling 
the Bar 0Ql l C °/ reCti0n t0 *e Classicism that preceded it, goes on to assert 
> n 7 1 ° fferS a concrete, more authoritative and more permane^ 
eca «sei ti COrrect ion" (OGT, 176). The correction is more p 
Cl aims a n0t )Ust a correction that belongs to a period in art, but, o ) 

The'nr 0 " 6 ^ 011 10 art itself. XpA in this 

bo ok is n * at defines *e historical context of the drama studied 
be V sT!? a 0f ex P ression *at originated in Italy ^ 
nes «, Pro , ng t0 the re «t of Europe. Baroque style is known for i el 

0f ^tail, and extravagance. The style arose to dormnan^ n 
th ^ern cen tury before falling into disfavor in the eighteenth v 
***** authors who wrote Baroque drama, only two are remembered 
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auth ors su ch t f f b ° th & ^ hius a " d Lohenstein but also tf 
Vo " Hugewfe 3 ;,^ 3 "" Chn ' stia " HaJJmann (1585-1647) *>d 
Ben,--1 tZ(l645 -1706). ^ tS 



V °« Hugewi (z VetZoT^ HaUmann (1585 ~ 1647) > » 

? 3 de ^e, co mD f p PlStem °- Critical Prologue," affirms Benjarn* 

*e most atte n 7 0n X ' d '' fficult ^rfand it is the part ^ 

S ; cti °n which sp e " k " ^ CriticaJ reception of this work. W* »f 

Jesses states, is not ^ g fflec ^^ 

from a ? ^ the e CS o' treatise. For Benjamin, s^J j 

in fte r Ctrine - J£™* * d ° es "<* aim at the conclusive^ ^ 

bi * inte «tio n tL ? S ' didactic P^pose whereas the e * „ 

^"otation-V * S J ,,ethod - Beniam • intenti on is the one he wi« P 0 
t This ifiiSj 28X aSSertS> ,S What he caJJs thC 

^S?^Sj^ * e essay prepares the main d is>jj 
e " lphasi ^d ove r r l d, ' 8ress -e stl h ? Ugh ^nsive quotations. This tfjj js 

Ws - T 1 rele ss j vt , Itln & Beniam- f ed Progress of an intent^ s 

this H he P r °cess of ' Co "tinu a J „ ' ngs ' returning in a rounds 
Piecet!??^ ^p^Platio ** breath £ the mode* 
Ae u d f ^ ^ fe ntS a ^osl ic ( ° Gr > To cite Benjamin's Wj 



im<' 
to 



£ S C ° me - Be^ ; *?■ As in ^ direct ^ d ^ 

Prose, m0l " e 'U p ojr S a < c ann : ? °" G -the s Elective Affi** 

E C beC ° meS ^ 5 ^ ^J^* directly,- there * * 

The reton R "* the ^f°S*^ the method 

bet: f t t ; ,Vamin ad «P^ such Be " iamin >S Wridflg 

meth °d as a n e, ^ " Se of method % l is r e , at . 

a device enabling thf b;ect * foc Us I 1 K now/edge uses 
nMhe Posses s i On y es on. Assuch 4 th0 d 

* n object -even to the 

A A 
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S^^Cri? 8 ° bj6Ct in our consciousness. He argues that such a pos- 
Be ? l * has only T reSUltS in the delusion of any prior existence for an obj ect 
Underst ood within consciousness. In contrast to this, 
it ^ 2 1 an 0b j ect has a prior existence "as something presenting 
) S r «he I 05 iS that the truth of an object resides in its presentation, 
to!" 1 ' COt «e m 1 * n ln the intent imposed on it by consciousness. For Ben- 
n <i dua u \ eXist in *e form or manner of presentation that belongs 

thef0llo Ct W / nd wh ere this truth is to be experienced, Benjamin offers 
8 guidance: 

This 

rather^" 1, howe ver, does not come into view by being exposed; 
m eta D lJ S revealed m a process which might be described 
real m ™ Call y as the bursting into flames of the husk as it enters the 
f °tm arl ' that is to s ^y an incineration of the work in which its 
M aill S the hi gh point of its illuminating power. (OGL ,W 

y of tk 

S a re e j SUeS Ben ^n emphasizes in the Origin of the German Tragic 

^ this sente nce: the truth content does not endure, i 
J 9 * 1 a ruin- 1 ti0n leads to hs destruction so that what remains is no mo 
3t is > « is ;l hlS tmth c °utent is only graspable as it enters the realm of ideas 
te ^es Stable through what causes its destruction; this destruc uon 

eVi ^t that n gnincan ce of a work's form. From these characteristics t 
f>t tha c t min is M t concerned with a fixed truth, an external refei enc 
hfi ^truc r ^ CaUed on over and over again throughout history Since 
>s it r i0n en ^hasizes the form of the work, and since the form only 
(itS Cer^? illu ™ination at the most extreme point of its e^nc 
Pres ent ° n) ' then . form is the decisive way in which conten 

^CwSu^' this fo ™ is recognized as a "constellation," a W° r f *fJ^ 
Samin later and m °re historically materialist thinking m toe 
34 ^- Ct 7 teSl are to objects as constellations are to the sfc*s 

^. JJ? thlS me ans is that constellations do not tell us what indiv.du rt« 
^em a f Same > constellations relate stars to one another in a way h at b 
Ca »no ee^ ~ a f °™ that *e stars play no role in determining mc ^ * y 
Wha t is est ? W , We See them - With *is analogy, Benjamin draws i t 

f ° r him: ideas do not determine the content of J**^ 
is ^ S rClati0n of ^rs to one another. To confuse conten and rda 
°ther h n ? knOWled g e >» a " the bad senses that possessing ^f e ^ sses 
no faSf « t0 ^tinguish relation is to allow a truth to appear that P 
button to possess . Becaus£ Ae constellatio n has no intention to po 
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is '«og„i 2 L ° M cha "Sed,' .hey remain what they «re befc.e » 

Ben it 
the indfvidu^ C ° nCept ° f a co ^teIlation does two things- 
the <n accord ' e ? tenCC ° f each *ar (thereby refusing any ^ 
^ificS ar'bv S ° me CXternal Second, it rescues 
f ° the ^ad uo "/^r 7 rdation to «* -other but does so ff» 
^"gernen o ; datl0n b «ween form and idea whereby 

it re prese ; ta " Presses is understood as havin g been ^ 

t SUch a notion of fo^i * im Poses its understanding on 
,r ( * at is why ° WeVer> because what is imposed etf*> [ 

c °* Cr ideas to be pu ^° Se i d) ' reC °g nitio « of falseness <^*Lf. 

ai mention > that PlaCC - Th -e other ideas all possess wh * , or 

But S ° that those fo* Cy mdicate * truth that is imposed on 
Si ce ; CaUSC th *Y are t "f Understood as *e expression of f ^ ^ 
^S^^ZZToT'^ d ° *<* «P«« "he truth offo«y 
«eek! to ^ relatio « of idea ! ™? ing * at is ^sed, it must 0 
difftfr^ne thet h e a Nation in which neither idef > 

a »an, em ; "".^rstood to P I? which these words are so often 0 
does WSL* PreSente . What^ fr0m Ae constellation as the truth > 
to C V/ther thTfo^ ^tant and different here is ^> 
^ is C d ti th, ' S is "hy Z °; t the id - but in this different e , 
t^*^?**^*^*^ Phn« from this PtoW 
^ ati °n; truth i s ; rm is ^fined ? ' ^ lntenti ™> which belongs » 
D ° ne Option Y 3 Pre - e ^ti„g idea, has no place * " 

Resent i n it , c ° n sequen C e of 1, . 

^ ^-^oftruthisthatt, 

(OGT , ?^ rdate d to oth n;anii » Prov d W1 ' thin 3 ^ 

^Pha S £'/K thl ' S -^age J" ide asiJ; t °I d s es ^ Ration: "Ever, 
one i, I Z ! S their differed ?- «* r ela £ SU " S are related to each c 



18 3 sun ,nH ~ Y Use d by R IQlv, du a ] exW 5 ^ for* 1 ' 

(Orr ^ 18 re, ated tn , en;an >in on! *' Stence within a specific t° 
mphas X In * his i.ln«e 0t i er id ea S j Pr t ° V,deS ^ explanation: Vr/ ' J 

define d d> Be "« ^ ° ne V"* 3n ° ther in a ^ H 

"The h :' rtrUthas what the!:! t0 th ese 2j the -ntence following * e 

Its o^r°r rd ^^ ent ^Z SUnS 38 —nces and & 
l ™*nc£ Z -? icity is fi .7 ensUc hett? re,atio »°newith another 

(OG/ > 37). Each G,r ters utt ^ « a characteristic of ^ 
,dCa h as a fil i^ that of objects and 
x, ste nce . Consequently 
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9re 5r° US With ano *er idea just as the suns in different solar 
CI 1 ° f ^ su US Wkh one a ^ther. When Benjamin refers to the 
for h re ' ^ at n ^ tmth ' he also places a discontinuity at the center of 
it is eath > should , Jamin Says about the essa y> its interruptions and pauses 
%t ttUth % all reC3lled - In these discontinuities, truth is present but 
Sthe intern ? to be deduced from it since its discontinuity 

%l le V h ! P ?° n 0f knowledge rather than an intention to masquerade 
V in ^ ll ^ Eruption, in the form of allegory, that Benjamin 

> h all the ming P 1 ^ 

of th ^ sk °n truth and truth content in the introduction to 
■ hird ^t o, G T m Tm 8« Drama, one might expect that the second 
i ! C0Ull ted e ! T ° f this bo °k present a non-historical understanding- Jh s 
° f ^ m 7 * the se ^ond section, when Benjamin defines the artist c 
4 >m, iw Urnm§ Pla ^ : "^torical life, as it was conceived at that time is 
4 ktter i« no K 6 ° bject - ^ this it is different from tragedy. For the object 
J Y° rY > but m yth" (OCT, 62). With this distinction between 

Nu e pJPW as history and tragedy as myth, Benjamin rescue he 

> V T fr0m ^ genre it has frequently been confused with. At the 
'Sly'a Cmphasis °n historical life does not mean that these play 

!*W i Station of the history of their time. Instead, Benjanuns 
N ^ u* 652 P 1 ^' W including the events of their time present 

> pCc, hhlg SUb ^ ct to the form of art. This argument points to how 
V and 1 ^ histor Y as their content. They appropriate the events of their 
V lth d e ^ them in relation to one another in a way that only art can da 
ar tihce ofl Ce Ben i am in emphasizes in these plays becomes significant. 

and!f Pl& y s Erupts the relation between the historica events 
>ts are ^ the world these events are drawn from. As a ^ult^o 
111 a ^ oh n aCTOSS tbese P^ as ruins that cannot be put 
c fitical i 6 ?' re P res entation of the past. By emphasizing this asp ct jl 
P Vby e , ,? enjamin undertakes in this book is to rescue the mou _b 

Unde tstan* the Si 8 nificant role k P 1 ^ in th£ f0rmatl ° n 

Ce mrnl t m l° f hist0r y and a" in terms of ruins. re think- 
' n 8 of t K , 1S rescue is Benjamin's reinterpretation of allegory n & 
de tivaw relati ° n 0f fo »n and idea and his refusal to see one as me y 
vide he Mentation of the other (in a doctrinal or did acti jaj) P 
C °nv n i baS1 , S for ^s reinterpretation. Benjamin quickly ^f^hnage 
^d V1CW * at alle A is nothing more than "an ^^wl 

displ e t StraCt mea ning" (OGT, 162). For Benjamin, this m ed ev ■ 
Place d in the Baroque by a "modern allegorical way of looking at g 
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r/?e Ca mbridge Introduction to mt- 

fr agmenS Th <? il,ustra tive aspect of allegory gives way to ^ ^ „.. 
a rune " tat ° h n: ; " ^ fidd ^allegorical intuition, the ^ ^ 
OI % does 'th- a PPearance of totality is extinguished r£) s 
a Profusion o r^ §e rCmain a fragment but, as Benjamin f*. 
^isoneof eg ° rical im ^ S a t work in the m"^SU<£ 

POm P>" that the C s ° e T nt 3rtifiCe - ft is th ™* h thdr to ^ <«f 

° fthe ProbJ em ' procla ™> for Benjamin, "a deep to ^ 

*e Baro que mou" ° fart " (° GT > 1 76 ^ The ^ ^ 

This Problem-,!;" 1 "? Phy resides in this intuition. .^r^ .., 

matlC Chara «er appears when art renounces 

— made in the the 0 , ^ 



^ er nal Sourceo ' fm - 

, Ucti °n to thi s bonT nmg ~ PreciseJ ^ the ™ove n* 
historical ( in the J* "> relation of form to idea. Where su~ 
J asserted), Aat an intention controlling art's develop 

ien 9 histor F- rns£d ? ^standing of history and a< f 
nence ot wh at 4,;;;;^' presenting history these plays 

When > as i s the , ftl' e 
S 8 ' " d «es soil!** burning play, history becomes ¥ 



tte» 



as is ^ case ' 

col!!?' " does so^w,-? moumi "gpla 7 , history becon- 

>« of nat ur !" T The Word W stands W " „ 
pwT 8n ° my of «5 Z I Charact -s of transience. The all*" 

irre si .« L , ,c ror m of th, ~l ^ m S- And in this guise, history /• 

much as that 



assume the f 

, 

rui - S*?^ ° f SS Th in redm «f thoughts, 
l n al]egory ' 1 77 -78) T his explains the baroque cult of 

Salt 17 be See " M ul e8 ° rica J 4ge tS* ° 0 daim b ^°" d itS ™ Jl 
tra S n ?" be a ^an 8ed U ' h m %^ Perception demands not 

to th I fo ' ^ at spears £ ' «***h££ !"*■ the ^ that ^ 
As Be, /" a " c e c an ° f the BaroT ? t, howe^ 

S~ origin is an 

tht defl -tion ofalle 8 C; ! lne ven ts o^ Produced by subseque^ 

tovv ards the end of the 
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i %te ^ of"! 0 " Tmgic Draw «' namely, allegory "means precisely the 
« U re P re ^ n ts" (OCT, 233). For Benjamin, the Baroque 

C ehe ^is the f mateS ^ this m °dern account of allegory. But what is also 
in > is l 0n ! ° rm that history receives from this allegorical presentation, 
to ^ l<st tuc ture §er ! COnt ^t to be represented by art. Instead it is presented 
thi Si Mfican? detail " of the artwork. This shift in the origin of n s- 
i S6llSe C dedsive contribution of this work. Benjamin rescue 
i 8 ° rica l referen" f r0qUe W interpreting "the extraordinary detail of [its] 
? 8the C r? (0GT > 182). His interpretation proceeds in a way that 
Pin ? rin 8 o ut tk meanin 8 of art to appear. rnine 
C ^ C^, meanb 8' benjamin has to rescue the Baroque mourn u g 
the *s e IT and its criti cal reception. The plays have to be rescued 
t bCCaUSe > as B -jamin observes, "From the very begmnmg 
Se» (o 1 ^ s « up f 0r ^ critical decline which befell them in the course 
c C ° ns *ious ; } - AS 3 form ^ose allegorical nature was content to set 
■S tha Y C ° nStrUCted tubrf" (OCT 182), they offered no interest to , . 
111 les ^ did t? 13 ^ 88 ^ the ^bolic and the beautiful as the content of art 
Sed' ^ism attempt to open the question of history as t is 
>g Vr! • N0t did Benjamin do this but he did it in a way that W 
Pl0Vi de«t he ^ historica l intent . . . into philosophical truth,' sought 

Prot * a f nr ° f ever Y important work of art" {OGT, 1 82). 
j ^C;^ ° f drama marginalized within literary history, Benjamin offer 
S by H ° 8nition of what defines the modern sense of art as aWO*D 
° a *iev e t m ° nStratin g the close affinity of form with historical 
Sfo rrn J hlS> as *e theoretical introduction points out, is 
Ul deve 1011 in how criticism understands the content of art. At this P« 
el ° Pme »t of Benjamin's thinking, allegory fulfills that demand. 
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marks the ^ ^ of the Orfcfo of the German Tra^ D 

The ending of ! " ° f What he wiJJ ,ater caJ1 his "^f J* ^ 
^overlfp B ° e ; o e rp Cyde a "d the beginning of another, \X# *^ 
alre ady begun n com Pleting his study ofthernournmgp'^ . jn^ 
desi gn, aoS^ dl ' fferent Jd » d «f writing. No longer V \ 
9 f ^notpute 1 " 1 ^- 0«,-^ 5^ written bet^ di ff 
; y]e ° f *ou g hril ed U " tiJ J ^ is the worJ, that first «*^> ' " 
J!" 3re less experintn??™^ "gamin's other writing; 
he ° rie "^t io „ of C " a [ !" format > *ey still reflect the flgni*** 

Th 2 ^ on catf^ from his introduction to Marx**; T » ^ 
«oii t^^stdeveC r " ? 23 Whe " he reads Lukacs for * e > ' 
His n t e S e \ aJs ° Ca' Urther *e influence of Asja 

I9 2( £? est « Uc is ■* ^ a "d with whom R . min bee3Jn e ^ 



^ttIi:^ S ° Vis Sg°Sn Urtiler Under the influence ofA# ^ CJ *> 
^26^ In iacis ifd With whom Benjamin bee** * 

With the'C^^Shim w ™ ° Moscow from December »jV 

f*^ unSceT/^n ^^J** on his thought V 

f^^in, the Mother G d J r Ith ; J ^ idea of join ingtheCom^ 

his res Pect ^ c 0nn ^J he did not make this corn^f ' 

tCnded to dSJ^F^SS y ^ itS Vit aiity as a force 
SlW r f ° B 4Sl n T SeIves eel"" 15 " 1 fr ° m other political 
o^o^frr 7 8oi» cln 0 ' * l9 5 S" 8 f This disavowal of 

■n the I" 6 " its -gnuS, )J ■ * 1$? "there are no <J 

du ring P , Cnt - G iven ^ be understood in < 

C, 'hic4 c D P f 7° d can be CO s ! te «> the ° f historical forces at * 

POr ^ ex;: Pab,e of fa cing e t] - the b^ efle «ed in Benjamin's **** 

haPCd b >- German "8 P- S e 11Ce P Jt'cal ^"ificance of 

Wlh Ponies ^ 
nent 'hat overwhelming'^ 
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lts s ignifi c 



;an ce in terms of goals - made such an account increas- 

i i% 8maUe? S ^ this P eri «d exhibit a breadth of interests that is 
J. l9 26.TK„. 6 fror n the more Ht^ TO f^„ c rt fT,k writings between 1916 



, d gmabl P r nis Period exhibit a breaatn oi 

Witw 26 ' There ! m * e more literary focus of his writings between 1916 

V a and v 6SSayS ° n hashish ^ a B~uP of writin S s fr ° m 1927 h 8 
ch a ^ tites on Dor Visit to Moscow, most notably his Moscow Diary. He 

Por *ographv »nH „ ru^v,„ l m Win S< the destructive 

, broadcasts 



in Lis bon C ! ltU !; al histor y of toys, graphology; there are radio 

the F -th of ?ay raiLay disaster, a Kafka story 
S^t r° dUCeS reviews of Action! such as Alfred Doblin's Berlm 
ol C ° nt >oL WS ° f Critical a *d historical writings, as well as writings 
V i m T h aS Bertolt Brecht, Julien Green, Robert Walser and 
a Hed Wln § authr,r c . . , , ^ , .j r,„„i \^Urv. From these 
c i'iti, 
ofp. 



, Stl11 Hvina , as Bertolt Brecht, Julien Green, KoDen 
? d ^C 8 ^ 0 " SUch a « Andre Gide and Paul Valery. From these 
iti(v,i„ . '& s » this m,...,, .,. . . ., . c thr core ot ms 



' Cal *inkin > Cha P ter wil1 focus on those that form the core 
V » 5 § m th ese y ears: 0 „ e - Way Street, "Surrealism," "On the Image 
e °nes of German Fascism," and "Karl Kraus." 



^Street (1923-1926, pub. 1928) 

T 0t ,,_. 



^ ras P topic 



* reality as the reverse of the eternal in history 

H *5 w P r> Benjamin Events for One- Way Street defines the 

> « * P oi -ting to where this street should be located Th 
hr ° U 8h thT ed / As J a Lacis Street / after her who / as an engineer h cu 

> literal^" (SW ^ 444 )- Cutting through" can be rendered a h« 



*thm,, . a break ing through," which also has au w» ; 
>o^ t Ugh tn Ben jamin > s 8 thougl ^ ln this re spect, the title of dus book 
not nJ nt ln a one-way street there is no turning back. ^T^SSe. 



*at i n n 8 an absolute break with his past. I 
more, e ' Wa y S feet" 



mg ua"- "* *- a 
■ an earlier aspect of my character intersec s 
^tenes l° ne ^ ™s sense of an intersection P^^^d 
Method *. at tUs new Action, while radically different from he s y 
Stings l t eailier Writi "gs> does not turn away from the concern^ •> 
O n R f her > Benjamin develops the more theoretical and ph^c 
a ^ of his earlier writing through materials that test these^ concern 
P«si n h r rical «»d Political way. A remark from this tune ^I^ely 

Cnd jamin now ad °p ts: " an y defin,tive insight into 



Beni/ npractice "^ C ' 248 )- • i ,nd intellectual 

<*£T2L alS ° giV£S S ^ a specUk ""I a tt to Paris" 

ltc *t. When Beniamin mt ,fc„p. that "the book owes a lot 
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lot I 33 ]' he means that * vvas there he "discover 

Zl ° k [ ° ne - W «y street]." Specially, he is J 

ZT em in Pan ' s and one of its principal particip^«'2 ^ > 

cu tivl 2 T Benjamin>S tot Jad « ^ dreamJik£ ^ on^''1/ 

"Gloves - <? en ? Ce Under *«« such as "Filling Station, » 

^ cr i c J° yS> and Mexican Embassy." There **^>f5 

re cords of £ of Presentation that characterizes 

traveled to as wJI t0 °' 3 V ' Sit f ° Goethe ' s * ouse ' recorded ' 
Ad °J-no awJr 35 m ° re theoretical reflections. itin g H ^ 

° n ^aylre« ° fthis ™rk in the following terms: M 

thro "8h their en'i e n! lm * t0 give a che <* to conceptual thin*"* ^ 
^^^word'^ 

Be n;ami n > s ftin *°* - -a word that will become increasing!/^/ 

W ,S W ° rk - V« ra?h er ? I93 ° S ~ characterizes the „on-d*f 
27 of 0^4 3 * ^ A an impon th . Jat£r t£rm rel y, * / 

Trlt 8 n SSlVe l C T k ° be Seen as -ending to tbep°*£ ^, 

witifanv^ ^con t nbed *» the Prologue to the Or** 

"nifyini 2°* ° f <W w a *«* s ^ns according to an undedp^ ^ 
* is ^ed 8 o 7 18 ide "tihed Zl Xl CmergeS here - concept of a* «g> 

f ° the -pr 7; * Prese^^cance of such a class. In 0<f> 

^ wiS Windicate, corf"^ 

h °' d °n thep,.^ n ^ e of the present within a his^, 

ma kes expJidt that guch a narra «ve » 

2S? ft " a " sprung ^ 

hew »- f S , Ck °"t of w k ! rans it, and!" beautif "l statue that ha« 
(SWl ' 4 67) ^ the Cgt*"* "r yields nothing but 

ne « future must be 
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P?nl I? 0 " 7 UtS transit )' th ^= P^t loses its signifying details. In this 
<h ? Wo ^d onlvT r d ° minates ^ P-sent. If it did, the meaning of the 
i > ex Y be the res ^ of the past - in such a case the present and 
^>tedliC peneil ce could 

have no meaning of its own. Since tne p 
C^pedK ° rti0n > this leaves the present as the time in which the 
J f' thk ' 35 Ben ^ amin Po-ts out, this future is only created as a 
>^T^ ° n V exists in the present, the future to which it refer 
b? 10t be Ztu ™ yet exist " ^e image is in this sense a torso, a ruin that 

5 to the m D f leted - This incompleteness confirms that the image can only 

! h Pf <y rn? ° n the ima § e reflects Benjamin's growing interest in it « 

0 W ° rd C ^ by Which meaning and significance are expressed. He re, 

1 ^ysZT n USCS to Ascribe each of the small texts that make up 
Smes beCOrn « important. They are "thought-images" or DenkMda 

J r ° le that H° tramlated « thought-figures). This term indicates not only 
V Wle CoIr age ° CCU Pl- ^ lis thinkmg but also the extent to wh h 
^ h *isai!r hiSt0ricaland P h llosophical)occursasasuccessiono 

^S?? of experience and knowledge in the image, Ben,ammn°t 
Ni^^cernsofhispreced^gwritin^ 
% C^f Critic l ue ' but also finds a way to account for the role of the 
• Ttle sectm ° n t0 c °ntemporary experience. , - t : r ^ m 

t the eo l,! eMitled "^is Space for Rent" takes up the question of cr ic sm 

6 <>° T ^ Worid - h opens with the pronouncement 'Tools I n n 
^ ^T** {SW 476 )" ^at such fools fail to understand » th* 
rejec tedh er WMch Crkicism was at home is no more. The kind of ***** 
>^ Z ,S u nC that relies on a world in which Vrspectives^rosp^ 

11 Su ch a , re Lt was still possible to adopt a standpoint l^v , 
Smin T** PerSpective and standpoint represented what was red. 

V h ' S kbd of -iticism is a "He" or even just "sheer M***?^ 
:r Provi^T eXplains w hy this is so, there appears an argument U 
* S C ^ basis of his most well-known essay, "The Work of Ait 
technical Reproducibility": 

J*** the most real, mercantile gaze into the heart rf***^ 
^verusement. It tears down the stage upon which contempla 
^d, and all but hits us between the eyes with things as a car , g ^ 
5 S'^ntic proportions, careens at us out of a film screen ^ for 

him does not present furniture and facades in compare 
^cal inspection, their insistent, jerky nearness alone tJefflg 

8£nuine advertisement hurls things at us with the temp 0 ^ 
h 'm. Thereby "matter-of-factness" is finally dispatched. U 1 ' 



l at er 
*8e 
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" a world where images repeatedly "hit us ^"Z^J 
und r t 1- JtSeJf - ^ ua % "matter-of-factness" no l^J^Kf 

T eady ' the criti ^ ° f dtee that charaC * / 

Aitho ° i p u otograph y and fiJm can be discerned here ; ■ f > 

tisemt t )S ^ C ° ntem P-ary experience of word and ^>P , 
this is no o enders u ob ^Jete a criticL based on distance afld 
T *e sect!?! 7 * at the tas '< of criticism has been reli^K c0 ^j 
SUr vivaJ ev" emit,ed " TJ - Critic's Technique in Thirteen 1** ^ £ 

Thr «u gh the Z n ! J } ' ^ 5 ^is ^ example of this ^>f^ 

1S ex Perienced Tl ° embod y the Present in such a way that " ^ 
assert « that such a I" aPPTOach avoids a sin gle standpoint ^ 
^experience L7u P ° intis 

no longer a means to cotnp re plfl e#' 
u VOca bulary 8 strategic character of this critical 

Rentable, ^ his preceding writing (poetized, e¥ 

1CleaJ ' etc 0 disappears. 

Su 9gested furtK 

fUrthe ' reading 

^ ar 8^et Cohe n « B ■ 

Hen SS^^^-^ 
^^^n t', Q^bridg J^ft** Ed. David S. ft** 

UniVe rsity Pre£ 2^1^ Task of the Critic. NeW »* 

'nteS^- The Last . 

A dialecti Ca | 

* Ben ^in exa^^nth-century anarch 



•'ela tethisco ^orfe ^ 

l^^CS' ° f ffr ^ to contemporary experience in a revolutionary 
>ions a r o l°I theSe tend endes is largely diagnostic; it seeks to draw 
W Ce relation of freedom to politics within the experience 
nS ° f 4ism 0 ' Sm - ^ Ben i a ™* sympathizes with the revolutionary 
V6ment he also remains aware of its shortcomings: 

The 

tens ion n1l ayS> b SUch movements, a moment when the original 

Wane s SCCret Societv must either ex P lode in a matter ~° 
^mo™ §gle for Power and domination, or decay as a public 
Phase of t atl ° n ^ be transformed. At present, Surrealism is in tins 
f 0 t g . ransfo rmation. (SW2,208) 

SUrrCallSm has ^en into decay despite its early promise to 
° f ex Perience in an absolute way, so absolute in 
§1 Co O' W ap P eared to be no distinction between wakingand sleep 
>ism e ^ eSS and ^ unconscious. Yet, in its emphasis on 
^ *p£ h PreSSeS its -ntral concern with experience and this 
St - * at fenced Benjamin's writing and conception of One-Way 



off ers s a «aly SlS of the surrealist movement, Benjamin coins a phrase 
^«C?v ary ° f the ^taction of his thinking in these years: 
Cel <W'; 1S Phrase ^ coined as Benjamin traces surrealisms tender) ^ ^ 
ci *m Un ! ° Xlcati on as its contribution to a history of revolt against 
Samt tak£n ^ Writers -eh as Rimbaud, Lautreamont and Apo 
H do WnteS: " the ^ creative overcoming of religious ^ in ^ e . 
Halistie ? 0t Ue in na -otics. It resides in a profane to^'^ever 
els e ca n r0pol °g ical inspiration, to which hashish, opium, or 
i a minW §1Ve an in troductory lesson" (SW 2, 209). Characters tc o 
« Po i • hmkin S here » d -t the shortcomings of a movement sho ^* C ° 
Pro f ° rCe Since once sifted trough the lens of critical ar^ys 7 
IZ T "-troductory lesson." The critical method he :emg ^ 
C ^ SUrrea lism's deficiencies express the problem that points to* 
iH ^ n «t achieve, that is, the true, creative overcoming that resides v 
^nation. in 

According to Benjamin, the precise nature of surrealism's weakness ^ 
^ re eourse to a trick: "the trick by which this world of things s 
S m ore proper t0 speak Qf a trkk than a method _ consists in the su ^ 

1 a Political for a historical view of the past" {SW 2, 210). U ^ 

^ ^ a substitution. Surrealism does not m this respect alter ^ ^ 

^erely replaces one view with another. Yet, despite their re , date 
^ck, Benjamin acknowledges that the surrealists "are the nrst 
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X r : T°i iC JiberaJ -™o ra J-hu m ani S tic ideal of fr*d0* [ ^ 
ic£ 7f f T m reVeaJs the q-stion guiding Se^^^l 
be deveJo?1° ™ iS Jic i uida ted, on what foundation can a re paS t, 

In S t Wlth ° Ut faJIi "g back again into the ideoW* « jfy 
is "nked ZT ~ Whkh B ^ ami11 aIso experimented ^ f^i<V 
out, the eff T ' UrreaJist s to revolutionary experience. But, , & 

^erciseS a , I ° nforrevoJutio " entirely toapraxisoscilla^ | iS n c , 
*%pro^^ 

cation" (sw 2 madequate ' ^dialectical conception of the j 0 ^j 
ln S the distinct; , 6) ' Rather than using intoxication as a m e ^ 
Waki ng, conscicT ^ SUch basic categories of ^ 
thi " J -ng nu, CI"" 5 and the unconscious, Benjamin assert 
rea,ism * to b e a i J 1 CCntraI role if *e political significant 0 
PoJi «cs leads Bent^ The fai]ure of surrealism to produce a 
j min to P«>se - and answer - the following <P eS 

°f «SS3 S'cZ^ 0 " 8 for evolution? In the changing of ^> 
he Nation oS! tances? T his is the cardinal question that 
^hsm has con " t0 m ° raJity and cannot be glossed o** pt. 
J ! ans , Ver closer to the Communist ans^O 

Z ratUle > mistrC 1 "f the Ji ne. Absolutely. Mistrust JO * 
b tw e Pean h ^»n ^ but ° f freedom > m -trust in the 
° tWee " cl asses> b*£* *«* times mistrust in all reconcfh^J 
Mi strust natl ° ns > ^tween individuals. (^ 2 ' 

di d m 0ve c ] Pessim 'sm fuel th J-' 1 " 
t: ims c °uld ^lT mu ^rn\T enient tOWards communism. Sf^ 
ST' , A Pri "cipa1 c thC f ° the PO-t where its revoi* > 

J^t 1Ca ll vfor P J co ncern o n, an d mistrust that fueled the coi^ 

hetS: f ° SU - a S ? a " S ^wS; - -id such pessimism 
undert ? anaJ ^is th '' me to the im be Sou ght by simply advoc^ 
SS din8 * -«id no? te,n Pts to C a -nt method of his earlier * 

of CS" Jf ops w 00 *^ out of surrealism the revoJul 

*^ * -ning to a text * * 

writing.. y ' dds ■ -gnific S 1 J a Phor a*?** °'%/e. Benjamin first *0 

C that has ui^J but then observes that th* 
d °^th questions of style 1)1 



J J 
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80 irr ^o nc i, n £ 56 tW0 ~ metaphor and image - collide so drastically arid 
° ther than Y aS in P° litic s- ^r to organize pessimism means nothing 
s Pace of Po ° eXpel m °tal metaphor from politics and to discover m the 
Cal acti on the one hundred percent image-space^ ^ ^ 

t '^noU *? this ^n to image and its space is a turn towards 
2 ^ it I 118 " be measured by contemplation" (SW 2, 217). to One- 
^ ad ^tisemem that tore down "the stage upon which 

\Se -spacl?" (SW 476 )" N ™> what is fou " d ta plaC£ ° 

> ^Ublel^? 1 ^ r ^ ctio " of contemplation is to fulfill what he calk 
S^tuf ° f the evolutionary intelligentsia," namely, "to over 1 .row 
! etari ^m Pre ?° minance of the bourgeoisie and to make contact w^ththe 
kis *efi 4 ^ ^W2,217).mathaspreventedthecom P let 1 onofsud,a 

C0 St te ° f *e inteUigentsia to make such a contact. The persistence £ 
' Sfa CJu e Understa ^g of ar t and philosophy is cited as the reason for 
^Va Us ^ einte %entsiahasfaUedalmo S tentirelyinthe second partes 
t0 *C! n ° l0 »ger be performed contemplatively." He then goes on 
H ^ 3 has hindered scarcely anybody from approaching > again 
%t 8 » ^ f « could, and from calling for proletarian poets, think ers ^ 
5M ^ 217 ^- To avoid such failure, another mode for poetry,, fcought, 
H °fth qUl / ed - Ben j^in calls this other mode image-space and i U 
US r u i r0fane ^tnination first undertaken by the surreahsts to 
Polities th a S P ace - With such an initiation, there arises what BenjarnmcaU 
ai S 6 bOTn of the collision and irreconcilable difference between 
tHis C T^' action a " d contemplation. As the closing >*«**^ 
th isim SaV mdicate, Benjamin already sees technology as the means by ^ 
tHa t 4 fi J' 06 WiU bec ome real in the body of the collective masses - ^atD^ 
^Prod , ^ ltS fullest tension in "The Work of Art in the Age of Its fechm 

^ UQu Clblli t y.» 

SU9 9 e « edfurtherread . ng 

Cohen. Pro/a„e Illumination: Walter Benjamin and the Pa j o/^ 

Si 8Hd wXel^ ? VOlMti0n - Berkeky: UniVerS ^ ° f °f Writings." 
vei 8cl. Body- ;1 nd Image-Space': Traces through Ben)amrn 

n her Body- and Image-Space: Rereading Walter Benjamm. 
Roiitledge, 1996. 16-29. 
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"On the /mage of Proust" (1929) 

After the self-satisfied inwardness of Rom^ aS ' ^ q{ & 

* J 925-26, Benjamin had worked on the 

monumental seven-volume novel A la recherche du ^ P J c0 n^/ 
tZ T t0 his trans ^ons of Baudelaire, this essay 
S Sl f°" b « with the significance of the image st * ^ * 

claim r COm P ani on piece" to the surrealism essay ( u ' do c^ 
hoTcelTT™ Wm ° nl y refer to surrealism once, y* 

3J su *™lism is to his understanding of?roust: 

Stonw" bed racked homesickness, 
face of W State ^ similarity, a world in which *^M<J 
ProuJ e , XJSte " Ce breafo thnmgL lb this world bcta^J ^ 
is ZvcrT T U 35 the fastidious way * * ^ 

^"PpS ed f ^ rheto ^aJ, or visionary; carefully ? 
Jn ' rt bears a fragile, precious reality: the image- ^ 

and ima e ge e % e ^'^ W terms of this essay appear: ^f^t 
Z ,nflue «- is cZt SUrreaJism is "ot developed beyond this ^ ^ 

lT dd <<d -tort e d L r niCuJar V when he insists on the relation of 
of J*? Be »iam in 3 State of similarity. - , 

^am : o :" e «^ g a n ? ^^ful state" - the recognition of , 

the °Paqu S ° Pa ^ly si^ °? «« happens appears not in 
' Ch ^e„ S: S w° fhiS °^ de c ■ ^ 239^ Benjamin qU*#>l 

J* ,aun 4 "1 3 token of S -ith the example of a childrf 0 
1°^ « liiS? has *e a Z^ ld: * e cocking, when it is ^ J , 
Pro" 0t " re <* t S:; f " le " (SKr* 3 ""f dreamworld, it is a p«* ,S 
SSS " 3 P^JSS* pu ^ ^ese children, Ben/ami* *<, 
Purse r? 0 ,^ tire ofsh^ a do^y 1° 3 The rolled up 

* Jj* *« it J Jj^g is that 4 e D T ^ do ^ * offers and **** * 

veil ^^^"^S?? His c Ben,'*' 
W ° r,d for whi c V n ,ed > a« ftf! P^e» : to this story states 

h,ch p "°- * ^^i^s.*-^^^ 

*■ a ^or/d fa, V 1IS similarity forms W 
Which an image rem** 8 



^^^^buf P] ? mises t0 reveal. The image does not coincide with 

K 38 a elation I What k is ' a stockin g- This deeper similanty 

T? lts Pro m i Se 7 frees the ima g e from a predetermined meaning, its 

iftW 8 mor e comn? 3 reaUty that k cann ot fulfill. 

con Pretati on of IT Understa nding of the image is the basis for Benjamin s 
n 1P 10Us me mo , ", m ' moire involontaire in Proust's novel. In contrast to 
it > viS ° Ugh Which we deliberately recall the past), this is a 
of ! C , CUrs - it ass P ; Y aSS6rts "self without being sought after. Moreover, when 
Present t? " Self to such a " extent that it takes over consciousness 
t mbe rW of !f khld of memory, Benjamin points out, is not a simp e 

^bL * He Way thi ngs were. He writes: "the important thing to 
O? 0 ^ 1 (SW?, aUth ° r is not w hat he experienced, but the weaving of his 
y***' Wife \ 8) - Ben i ami " first compares this weaving to the work hat 
St 38 Penel! enelo P e > undertook everyday while waiting his return. But, 

fol Wi ' Weavin § ^ unwoven by night so that she may begin agai 
T ds Sal * tMs Wea vmg of memory is matched by a forgetting. This 
; Vo ^« e m t0 ask: "is not the involuntary recollection, Proust's ***** 
u %2 >23 8 w?* cl °ser to forgetting than what is usually called memo. y. 
t P^se 1 hlS mem °ry is interrupted by forgetting in much the same way as 
^dder T n " iS Unrolled into a stocking, interrupts our expectations with 
What it is un Vdati0n of a non-coincidence between what it appeared to be and 
' S a « U, ' a ^ at ° Ccurs in the forgetting that belongs to memoue nwolontatre 
^rv r Ung ° f t^ threads of conscious memory, that is, of the land erf 
r Vsl Unders tands its images as representations of the past. Forgcttmg 
^ the 1 from dependence on the past. In this release, * e significance 

Allows H 86 iS n ° lon g er rolled up in a preceding event. It is this freedom 
t J tme su rrealist face of existence to break through. The ima S^ 
What t 1Cd t0 What " represents but rather expresses a discrepancy between 
C 18 and w hat it appears to be. The expression of such a discrepancy is the 
dis ^8 of the image in Benjamin's Proust. But this is not all. Becau « ^ 
Wer ? anCy ' the ima ge is no longer required to appear singly (as if its ^e ^ 
l^P^dent on a single event). Instead, what appears is a tram of imag 

" the train that begins with the bite of a madeleine and sets off an extens 

° of memories 

This f reeing of the image from a history that has tied it * 
J^oa of a singular event is the mark of modern experience for Be^amm. 
Realism sought to express this experience through the montage-h e 
Samin adopts in One-Way Street. Such montage insists that the s-g^nce 
t what we see and read takes place not in the isolation of one : im g 
Ul e experience of the images that make up the montage as well as 
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.^late to, one another. In Proust, the memoire 
^a ges are experienced in such a way so that they * ^ J 
^orph ousJy and formJessJ indenrjiteJv a „d weigh flfc # 
2" ° f the ^ing net tells a fisherman about his cat M ^ ^ 
£2 COiIect ' Ve Nation to other images does the i^«Lw&-* 
befo r amin discrete ^Point S to such a meaning at the very ^ „ 
Physio S S,gnificance can even be grasped: "the image oi ^ „, 
the liJ"° miC CX P ressi °n which the irresistibly growing o j, ; V , 
atte np ^ ™ d Ufe able to assume. That is the ^ 1^ ^ 



* 

attemnt <- ' " vva;5 auie to assume, i nat is i"- — . „ m - A 
the X on C ( aiJ fonh this 237). Since the 

""age can! Jlfe and the is one of a g^f^ O 

his mora] ^ assume hs previous roJe of mediating b* ' 
The Physiol again " Where the surrealist face of existence js fl t 
Co ^S„T ° f thl ' S f3Ce is fo und in an image 

cre Pancy in p^*' Wi "le Benjamin explores the image in ^ 
J 8 PoJ *cal. ArU , a 7 riti ^ its significance, as the surrealist ^ > 
lma ^asiten le ; J i 8 ^ P ° ,iticaI aspect of the image, i» tf j* 
Benfrmff * * mode ™ **n or physiognomy < 

^ ^ defi le t SeqU 7" Siting as he moves towards ^ / 
""age. has Work in ^ repmdudbm an d the 

CaroJ laco b ,.« Wa]terB ^ 

Jo, WMcCoJe.«B e „. a . m ° re:Joh "sHo pW ns University Press- 1"' ^ 

y ' Sch ^man. -p^ _ rf Ithaca ' NY: Cornell University Press, 1? 

niVe,slt X Pr esS) { 9 Z [T ln - Ed - Rainer Nagele. 

' he ories Q f n~ 

tUle and n; ,tion, war is the 
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j) u gh the 

d?° ne -W USt 68837 shows ""le of the political leanings present in 
* lyr ^cts ft I the su "eaHsm essay, "Theories of German Fascism 
hWs ^ e ? lftint heco n tem P orar y experienceofp 0 liticallifebr OUg ht 

Ctlyi "the r Be ^ amin ' *e causes of this shift are not to be found 
svm * at document the rise of fascism in Germany. Rather, they 

> the titR ° maticaU ^ in a collection of essays edited by Ernst lunger 

bel ^ Warri ™- ^ is frequently the case with Benjamin, 
, ^sBeni * m ° re than a judgment of the work being considered. 

> * C P m S tUk su Sgests, the subject is how the collective endeavo 
% Sltl . ese e «ays r el ates to the national and historical claims of German 

>Stft kkly makes that he has little sympathy for the views 
? ° f ^ar 1 7 COntri butors to War and Warriors. For him, their understand- 

COlo ^ai cha m ° re ^ an anachronistic ideol °g y (SW 2 ' 3 13) 1 m 

> n jarrnn' technolo gy has brought to war. 

i eChn «lo Sv I US ° n tec hnology is present from the beginning of the revie : . 
hetll <ft J Writes ' r ep e atedl y d e ma n dstobejustifiedinourprivatel 1 ves.n 

^catio, ! finhion t0 w ar by citing a remark from the right-wing Frencn 
ti ° n Fra "^> «n which Leon Daudet writes "L automobile, 
Se nt ed ™ e ; Benjamin offers the following explanation for this rapidly p^ 
° n O llati ° n ° f tom - "This surprising association of ideas was based 
Vati 0lls • S P erc e P tion that there had been an increase in technological inn 
Wished , P0Wer S0urces ' i" tempo, and so on that could find no completely 
( % 2 3 , d ' qUate use ^ our private lives yet still they demanded J*™*?* 
in thi ; r 3 p 12 )- The remark is symptomatic of a position Benjamin will analyze 
V, 7 leW ' namel Y' ^ rejection of technology in favor of things and dca 
<vlt COmpktel y assimilated. However, the proliferation <*«^*? 
this J? WWks -B-nst such assimilation into private ^^f^l 
foU 0 w2V S the shock of the new that cannot quite be absorbed before s B 

For R ° f technology experienced in the course of the First Worlcl 

*njam in, recognition of this failure to absorb arises from the ttanstor 
C ° f * e heroic mythologizing which led so many into the reality org* 
bo t ar t Ben ^ -marks: "Gas warfare, in which the contributory , to hu 
a ^ *ow conspicuously little interest, promises to give the war of th e iu tu 
ac 7 Whi * will permanently replace soldierly qualities by those 0^ ^ 
C will lose its military character, and war will assume the counterun" o 
rec «rd setting" (SW2, 313). In Jiinger s volume, Benjamin observes there • 

-cognition of this transformation of war. In its place there ts only a 
or war." 
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benjamin sees this cult aspect as "nothing other - jlv . j( 

Nation of the principles of Tart pour I'artto ^ rltSC 0OV e0 ni rf 
of this cult of war to the principles of an ^ stheU . e jw^ 3 "" 
the kind of understanding Benjamin uncompromi^ / 
materialist and political turn in his writing. Alth % he ^tJ 
, IS earJier writings also sought to escape the grasp 0 ' No * B> y 
PJace in the name of discovering the truth-content of a w , ^ a s P 
attams significance from its political consequences. ifi Joflg er^ 
claims m Oh*. Wfcy Street, maintaining a standpoint IS 
cr, ncisrn. 



ta firSt Part of "decries of German Fascism" X ^^ P J 
«and to grasp thg s . ^ Q{ mntemp omyeW' oi c y 

of thT 7 S mtS ° Ut how the F^st World War differs from » (l 
Produce! ^ 1 ' repeated ^oughout Jiinger's volume but •» , (S t „, 

nnl^J. y Ken ' affl m to provide a .mnifirant account of f ^ Ji£; itP 0 f )|S 



attempt by ^ crence: technology. While this ^uu- fif] 
noJ ogy o ;, r W to provide a significant account of t „ 
effe « to ech ^ ex P erie ^e, he does not yet assign an ^ , 
Technic R ! hn ° J ?^ as will later in "The Worfc of Art m v 0 ^ 



eff ect to terh , ex P erien ce, he does not yet ai 
Te ^ni caJ Ren n r ° J ? gy as he will later in "The Work of Art V 
War fare i n Rather, he uses the appeal*** < ^, 

thecu ^of w t d e rS ) t W ° rJd War to expose the historical di*^* 
T T- A t the sa "r° pedb ^"nger and theother contributors to } 

all ° Wsh ^to Z7 s lT Benkmin also -cognizes that, ^° U f>^ : 
? Ue «t use of JI POSe thls distortion, this exp - -- ->~~ ^ • ^ 

( W the ideology he; 

'in this reviewis the.,, 
■ Weob Serves « ha ^Pnated by the fascists. Benjamin 



f ent Use °f technol! ^ diSt ° rtion ' this e^Xure do7s notprev^ 1 
S": « ^ ^ the ideoJo ^ he sees embodied in ^ 



WhatB . 

,v° nt - He observe!, PPr °P"ated by th. &^ n^win is expJ'f ^ 



if estati, 
ism" of M 

° ft ^hero 



in rve s that tiin " ° Y the deists. Benjamin is tI fl< 

et f3SCiStS - r h ° n ^2, is at one with the W<fo 
Stl° ldier ^thfS^f » this nationalism and the ^ 



n l erce «ar y G f J fi «* in the gJI^J 1 War « now emphatically . p 

S? ^•^&? ! *^^Sf W ° rid W - ™Lteer and df > 
Prol 2> 319 ^- The ^ na^f 6 de P-dable fascist class warr^^'' 

hereto ^ cuTX Ben ^ iw e ^ snorted by J, 

° fna tu re " f: atte 'npt to Whi <h the n^^&n of wan "war, 

C> ^odi^tic^ believes, is ***** 
llStlCall y- ^ul^hout mediation, the^ 
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"" s w hil e 5 ,,u 0gy 1S an instr ument whose purpose is to affirm ide- 
ntified .„ Objecting nat , lrp tn ;+ „ f „.„ ; „ Aic rnT1 text can 



as 



I A. 



vhile s u i ■ • ms trument whose purpose is to amrm iu<= 
an ext ]eCtln 8 na ture to its force. War in this context can 
nsion of the technological pursuit of the meaning of 

S fc he ^iT^'f argUment > *e appropriation of nature by technol- 
% 8Ure > What PTOduces a nationalism that transforms the heroic 
*e mv,t arises is a " fasci st nation" that "takes its place as a 

18 d tiven l° f mture al °ngside the old" (SW 2, 319). Although 
° m naw n belief that *e nation exists in order to wrest this 



of 



Hatt 



-«v.j. lucil ine nation exisis in uiu" -~ 
its n Ure ' f ar fron' U)amin n °tes that what occurs is that "this old mystery 
C° St thr ea te] , r ? ealin g itself to their [the fascists'] technology exposes 
M^the ide 8 ! eatUre " 319). This feature is nothing less than 

of tec hnoW 1Ze , her0ic wax of lunger's volume, but a mythical war m 
chN 1 bodif r W u 1 Pr ° duce in *e place of the secret of nature "millions 
ia? d *P by? lthatl ^deed inevitably be chopped up to pieces and 



Cd ^ bv i t] WiU indeed inevitably be chopped up to pieces anu 
Of Scribe* gas " (SW 2, 320-21). It is in this sense that Ben- 

t Nre War a « the diagonal of a parallelogram formed by the force 
Street atl0n: war is Z ,^Jk^A^. It is the diagonal where 



> < . We had n « ^ea of the accuracy of the effect ot tne n. 

fieuil Ud techn «logy he predicts here. Yet, even within this dire predic 
^ harb ° rs a Positive significance for technology. The posit ve is 
! Cal 6 Wh ° " refuse to acknowledge the next war as ™*a*«£*L 
3 1 P ,° mt ' and instead discover in it the image of everyday actuahty 
W" Against war as the "magical turning point" through ^ which Jung^ 
he h adfi ; aSClSm sought to recover the German nation, Benjamin places^ 
rev °lutio eXpl ° red in 0»e- Way Street "the image of everyday actual ty 
^0r d > ar V Power of this actuality is not in doubt for Benjamin, whose 
^ an, , 1S review ca hs for such an actuality to "transform this war into c^ 
^niste,- Kh V P erfor 'n that Marxist trick which alone is a mate r 
Ch n ° nsen -" (SW2, 321). Here, Benjamin expresses his ^optirn *i 
tl' c „ ac the rev^i,,.: ... . ' , , ...„i; t „" ran have an etleci on 



S tk niC ^nsense" (SW2, 321). Here, Benjamin expresses u» ^ 
t he at^^y Potential of "everyday actuality" can have an ^effe 
^.^^ettcizing, mythologizing forces that combine to produce 
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1 § S « Hillach. "The Aesthetics of Politics: Walter Benjamin's ''£°° T ™_° 19 , 
German Fascism'," New German Critique 17 (spring 



88 The Cambridge Introduction to Walter Benjamin 
"Karl Kraus" (pub. 1931) 

of 

Attempt to illustrate the genuinely mediated eflfecti *^i-j&afl* 
revolutionary writing with reference to the works ot ' 

Despite the overt engagement with the political history f&^&ft** Jj 
ones of German Fascism," Benjamin still maintained the st esS a 
language that appears in his writings between 1916 and 1925. Th ^ 
contmues this interest but does so in a way that brings Ben)*** ^ pU^ 
u St POlitkal ^ncerns to bear on language. Benjam* ^ 
bshed shorter pi eces on Kraus m 192g and m% and> also in & io d 0 
J whole section to him in One-Way Street But this is not the 

1 Benj3min § ives a ^ntion to Kraus. Scholem, « ^ 
, eaH P ' rCCallS that tannin may have started paying attention 0 f 
onv Lt S T Certainly * 1919 > Kraus »d his journal 
confirm ^ tHem ' aS the first "^ence to KraUS * ^ 

a widSvT^ AUStrian Satirist ' dramatist, poet, and aphorist 

in 1936 He )0 r al> Di£ Fflcfcd ^ The Torch), between 1899 
• ™ was known as ^ „„. •• _fu; c ti 



in 1936 He 7 fce ' (The Torch), between - ^ e W v 

of critic who couwT," ^ ^ uncom P r omising critic of his times - in 
a sentence H; 6 the fate of the world from a misplaced ^'^l- 

»m of his time r tln , Cal attacks were most frequently aimed at the i5 
was alo 1 ; t Ue U m S ° * the ^ «*rupL of Vienna. 

"Psychoanalyl s i tar f 1 ~ KraUS ls reSDonsible for the fam ° 5 US ? 

Benjam , e K ^ f ° r Whkh il dai ™ to be the cure." 5 ^ 
"1-ught SSr^j aUacks a g-st the press as the act of a 
Such a phrase is further deS" ^ ^ 
w^h which, in journa sm ? ^ lingUistic eXDreSSi ° n ° f * V 2 * 
434). Given the emnh Uy Sets U P its dominion over things K 

% for Kraus's critique rff ta ° ne ~ Wa ^ Street ' Benjamin's ^ 

difference to bear in Lh T ™ C ° Uld be misun derstood. An imp* 
si Z es events over E " as record of actuality, 

actuality in the exis tence of 2 ""^ ^ B ^ amin S0Ught t0 
^ Kraus s critique of o, rnaut^K ^ ^ ^ " 0 *»' 

guage in the world of CS^? ?** ^ enW 
Phrase makes a thought " i ' that is> in the world where the tfOP ' 
ketable (SW 2, 435) i n , maiketab le" just as events make newspapers r* 

which Benjamin can not oil'T^' Witing becomes the 

only uncover the play of market forces and its 
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^ but develop a more materially inflected understanding of 

tht0 Vw il;d S£Cti0n of the essay, Benjamin develops this "^STlh** 

^ho oTn rkS 011 the inSt ™ ment ° f Kr3US ' S "Trh^Mcades meet, 
18 Vd on t ? en l amin 's last major, unfinished work, 1He " - ns can not 
be Ov erlook a ° r§aniz ation of an enormous number of quo . ^ be 

traced to i 9 S « ere> given that this was a P r ° jeCt WhOS£ t nuotation held an 
faction f l ' even before embarking on this project, q ta _ 
S s C; f °; Benjamin. In a 1924 letter, he clearly exults m *«£ ((; 236) . 
% the tin! 8athered for the Origin of the German ^ lC ^ . me more 
tha » a so ° f the Kraus e ^ay, this interest in quotation has^ && % 

^tagea^ kn °wledge or scholarly endeavor: quota c£ beyo nd 

the coL c rm of discourse capable of possessing a _ sl ^ KraUS essay, 
S ^se It^ Whkh tbe P- a S e is d-wn ; In ^^that accents 



^'ISP n f .i . kaoootv. 10 that av,*-"*"r 

enj a J , thls significance is discernible in the admiration U ^ which 
«t a 1" ? sim Ple observation that "Kraus has written an fc . g the 

%J? e w «rd i s by him" (GS 2, 1093). Underwriting j tn former 
< 10n 4« words, once quoted, are both *?^&c***^ 
p an constructive or creative. However, for Benjamm. Benjamin 



Plir t k „ — "nucuve or creative. nuw<-»wM — , r 

W s; 0t the Edition of another meaning for the quoted w 

it destructively 

iQuotation) summons the word by its name, wren ; « ^ Not 
fr °m its context, but precisely thereby calls it back uS ly, in the 

^"hout sense does it appear sonorously [as rhymej. ^ ^ aU ; a s 
>°lnture of a new text. As rhyme, it gathers the s> ^ a i m s 

na me, it stands alone and expressionless. Before * ion . And 
) u «ify themselves in the quotation - origin _ is language 

conversely, only where they interpenetrate m 

complete. (SW 2, 454) the ir origin 1" 

StrUCt -e of a new work, quotation calls ^ 
th To 8e ' their °rigin in the name. The understanding , exp Man „ wh , 
Be, 916 essay "On Language as Such and on the Lang^e objects ca „ b 
c^^ln defines the name as the means by which thing > ^ &]s0 a dds, 
i ^nicated (the means by which we have knowkdg ^ ^ lafl ^ag 
^communication, that the name marks the f ^ ^ it sum^m 
C n d e thing s- When quotation summons the word by c0ITim unic « 

Couu a§e to its origin in this difference (without ^^ om their 
Ud occur in language). By being destructively wrencn 



are 
mill) 

als° 
the 
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^P^ririn t ^ thus bro «ght back to that capacity to name , i£ *^ 
tw ° terms that l J Benjamin describes the effect of such quoting »Y {be 

Prou « essay an d t a he ? P ° rtant r ° leS in earlier esS ^ S: th£ "^ Iw*^ 
e xpressionle« i u ex P ressi °nless" from the Goethe essay. In m . 0 ^t, 
station fracm r 1 C ° m ^ the work by fracturing it. By be^^d. 
Thi s fracturina ; 11 rdatlon of word s to the context in which they ^ 
Simil « was dist ' f Structi ve aspect of quotation. In the Proust #1 
ima § e ^ s 0m t h " 8U1 t d fr ° m ^entity in order to convey the #*J> 
Here > Benjamin', J \ * meanin 8 does "ot derive from what it rep r 
t0 * e for e: figuratfv? ^ literal and figurative meaning of ^Ue 
and reason"; C^. r W means sense, as in the English pb»* % 
not identical with Q n ^ indicates a 'elation of words whose me*** 
b " n 8 s these two Cr?^ des Phe the similarity of their sound. 
of quotation which T 8Cther 35 the defining characteristics of a P 

;tr the method r only sees at w ° rk - K — but which 

Ben am' > CritidSm ^ ^ ^ 

^^^^.^ ■* of quotation in Kraus and his igg 
the r S S P3rt <* th1 s P e °^ Ca ! Con -rns he was engaged with at this ^ 
h^ede mptive £ V that remained unknown to Kraus. Bath* * 
nteTn US S ^ Stings ZT^ the destructive is more strongly * ^ 
" hod a A ti0n ° f Kraus tha y n bnngin 8 °* the former, Benjamin offer* 

What Ben ed Wil1 b «come a \ u ^ ^emptive and the destru^ 
-hich h on aminthen discotr s i n? mark of Benjamin's subsequent tta>*g 
wrenched'n ^ * Ctl^' 8 US£ ° f ^^on * " the only P°^ 
^ ^ °p m h " (S W 2, ^ hl "8 *ight survive this age - because ^ 

g ay 111 wh ich history happens in Ben^ 

SU ^- edfurtherreadjng 

A1 exand e rG e lle y ..< Ep . Q 

Sl8nd W <%1. « Eros and Un emure the History of Ideas 5.1 (2ffif»> 

^^S^^^^^- In Walter Benj*^ 
° Sl °- S °lum Forlag, zSft^ Linton and Dag % 



a and r a 

u Solution 1931-1936 

''Tu ttleHist oryofP h t 

The A utho Ph otography" (5W 2, 507-30) 92 
" Fr an 2 Kaf ^ ^ Produce r" (SI/I/ 2, 768-82) 96 

( %2 7 0 f ° n the Tenth Anniversary of His Death" 
"T hp u' 794 - 81 8) 702 



" The Work of a 

Re Prod„ -L the A 9 e of Its Technical 
" Th *Stor i " ity " iSW ^ ^1-83) 704 
t0r ^ller"(stv 3 , 143-66) 7 7 7 



™ted x T 1 and 19^ 

d Ucih : N °t om y d cl Some of Benjamin's most well-known works are corn- 
first v f da te fro u The Work of A « in the Age of Its Technical Repro- 
V r r Si ° n of an period ' but also "Little History of Photography," a 

%• <lp tan z K?fl Say >° n Brecht <1What is Epic Theater?," "Experience and 
V/, ' 0n " ^rW th . ka> " Th e Author as Producer," and "The Storyteller." In 
ofu 0lro ««cfe an i S D Period ' Benjamin works on his autobiographical texts, 
av oi - > by Gerr : erZin CWWhood around 1900, and publishes a collection 
Wi t r eatt entin/ 1 l Writers usin S the pseudonym Detlev Holz in order to 
CI 6 the es Sav ! * e fascist authorities. 

litj r a hese Years t ° n photo g ra Phy and the work of art stand out and also 
K ^ Ejects p 0 1S$UeS the y raise are also reflected in the writings on more 
H? 16 ^ such as'T 051 am ° ng these is the Possibility of a revolutionary art. 
S S , ntie th cent P ° 8raphy in the nineteenth century and cinema in the 
0f their n y lend the mselves easily to revolutionary claims on the 
^ a Illedia ^ an ! 6WneSS - mat Benjamin attempts to secure through these 
^ 6tic distan M ° f a " no l° n g er dependent on contemplation and 
ofdi^ 8 in Whi ch 1 " dCmands betwee n artwork and audience - precisely 
°f th Cin 8 this a, aUratic cha racter of art will be presented. As a means 
K I aest heti c und ratlC aspect ' Benjamin will emphasize the materialist basis 
DM 6 of this ,/ er f and ing that has been so prevalent in the history of art. 
C Ctica l materf?° d ^ dialectica l materialism. 

b ot h er> " is not ! t derives from Marx's materialist concept of history; 
f 0r R are c °ined l at USed b ^ Mar x (nor is historical materialism). In fact, 
o Ccu en *min, hi „ Wlthin a more theoretical development of Marx's thought. 
spJ S 111 1 92 4 when u° Unter With th ese terms and the thinking they reflect first 
*ali & the a DDr , rCads Lukac s's History and Class Consciousness. Broadly 
O ° f Hfe Witl, ° f dial6Ctical materialism locates things or the material 
no absoi ut 3 Pr ° Cess that involves ongoing conflict and opposition. 

Power governs this process, its development is dialectical 
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reW tUr \ that iS> h proceeds trough a movement that registers the chM 
relations between the different elements of a society as they pxWS 
m tem cond i tlons q{ ^ ^ ^ con ditions P e 

* an l ysis Qf Ae poiit . cai> ^ tendenci£S 0 an 

dialect a, UCCUmbing t0 the ideolo gies present in that age. ^f^ oje ct 
Ben am ^ fa the Serial of culture is the central task of th P' 0 

maters u h ' imdlectual f -ces of his time within a dialed 
naltst understanding of history. 

"We History of Photography" (1931) 

T he literarizationofthe conditions of life. 

forlhth SmoT 1 ^", 0156115 the anal y si ^ of technology and cultural 
a t the history ofXto Y ^ n ° Wn - The undertakes a "backward 
e «ly years of photo Jf? , The thesis ^forming this procedure is 
^PhicalquesC ha X 7 3llOW Bei ^ amin to -cover historical and ph 0 
^ re again eyi ^ hav 5 gone unheeded since its first decades" but wh 
t0 the industrial^ AeSe lotions went unheeded is attflb«» 
a S ai n. Benjamin claims l^? 81 "* The reas °n they can now be 

^g -t within th£^*"? 3 Crisis in capitalist industry. Yet, desp 
h ? s e ssa prov . de a s o and fra P . ons pflsed 

of capital^ ind ^ ^osophkal account of visual perception. ^ 

S^**£b3£?? a fra -. always present in the 
Thf- d0ped S1 gnificantly beyond Benjamin's op«** 

1 ne essay quickly m 

take it is to" v " e ^ C ° mm on wi H ^ B ^ amin underlines ho**?' 
observ is tc t Phoit ^ also how g reat * ^ 

was in 17 3nd ^izfptS^ them " To do so *^ 

Photog^Cd^^ 2 5( S T r b6fore the very tribunal [ft] 
^ fct^^^^oftS^ -d-l divergence betwee* 

^ traditional ap;: o Sr^ a -- 

Benjamin indicates the n^^ait 
following terms: qUahtles *« make phc 



^tography distinctive in the 
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hi 8 2 ter how artful the photographer, no matter how carefully posed 
for £Ct ' the beholder feels an irresistible urge to search such . prfJK 
has Spark of contingency, of the here and now, with which reality 
*Ci °, Speak) seared the subject, to find the inconspicuous spot 

% th y at we ' lookin g back > mav rediscover lt ( 

Sh aS P ect of language Benjamin writes about in 1916, the pho- 

f th ^ which belongs to it quite independent j r of th 

>te as ° p f * e Photographer. This doubleness occurs in the way that wo 

> this " P rese "t: pastness and immediacy. As the Proust essay 1 o 
K ltt * P s n ess Qccurs ^ m ^ such> . ts s . gnificance 1S not to 

^JTj" h rea % was. Instead, the photographic image contain 
» n WSBnl is able to recognize. In the case o 

• -Enraptures this contingen 

-"if 



to 
a 



S'^cy tt St t aS h reall y was. Instead, the photographic image cou^ 
I ° nly the P rese « is able to recognize. In the case of W d 

" the ^rie? Ph ° f a Shaven fishwife, Benjamin captures this contin ency 
? S ^yoH qU6Sti0n « Posed by this image: "there remains somcdui^ 
SZ m m °^ t0 the Photographer's art, something that cannot be 
> ^hl 18 y ° U With an unruly desire to know what her name was, h 
He Wholly K S ^ there > who even now is sti11 real n£Ver 

° US - on of t Hidden si gnificance through what he calls the 

0tth e central concepts of this essay. It is described as follows. 

-.Vr than to the eye: "other" 
•~n«ciousness 



ie of fk 

ne central concepts ottru*. 

Z ve'ir^ • • • S P £aks to the camera rather than to the eye- ~ 
giv es m the sense *at a space informed by human conscious) 
comm y ? a Space info ™ed by the unconscious. While it is t 
of w7 nplaCe that ^ have some idea about what is ^d^ 

CnTn 8 (if oniy in ^ enerai terms) > we have no idea at : I: X at a 

Ppens during the fraction of a second when a person ^fj" 
teteaf h t °J 08ra Phy> wit h *s devices of slow motion and 

uncnn 1S 0 P tlca l unconscious, just as we discover m 

The C1 ° US though psychoanalysis. (SW2, 510-12) 

'**t?5P Present « the image and the experience of an °f>*^ 
>§e nce of f attribu table to the medium of photography. Thu ,^ 
Hist °tical h P Ph ° t0 B ra Phy has both historical and perceptual consec 
> ed by i aUSC the significance of an image from the past is no ^ 
111 *e i,C e (fte con tingency, the here and now of the 

age > ca n only be uncovered in the future). Perceptual, because asp 
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° T f^oXl^ [hk * the human eye are made available to p*^ 
Ph y ; °ne points to T found ^ion of Benjamin's account of e 
t Can not help but Pre l C ! nt / n8enCy that the actuality of a photog*P» { di , 
^guishes photo ' l ; 0ther P oi ^ to a technological character _ fl 

a history of producing images th 

ex? ^ ^^S^ CCptUaI 3S P ects defi «e the extent to 
I Z thiS tra ^Cat r ? tion bet ween the image and its bd-j* ^ 
m ° St ^7 assoc-rted^ intro duces the concept with 

• ine aura. Benjamin writes: 

t ^^?S£^ Str -ge weave of space and time: the ijg 
branT er,S "°on t 0 " ? "° ^ how d ose it may be. While at * 
ho "? that throws it si"; range of ™untains on the horizon, o 
the a'" 0 " 16 of T er d ° W ° n the Server, until the 

aUra °f those moun ^ance - this is what it means to 

J e m °untai ns and t (5W2 ' 518) 

^n^^^p^^eco^ auratk as thdr iaJ exist^ i; 

lmage whos e st SU fi Ch ' a " ob e Xr" 16111 b time > thereby making W ( 

^nclVto ° PP ° Site * true h * time a " d P ]ace ' * ^ 

Ju^t time^ a t s Pecific PC'?" 56 the ^P-ience of the image » 

8n of a change i n , Ben J a "hn interprets this asp* ct 
The Peeling Perce Ption: 
Si 8" a ture o 8 f W n ay ° fthe ob ject , , 

d ' VeSted of its Uni <° * e Point whet S ev f ° r ? e sa ™"ess of things in * e 
' Cness °V n aean r s e o 7 " the singula, the unique, * 
Photogranh ^Production. l0) 

™CS?* Cf 1 ^ >"*d on transience »« 
Print isIT ° Ce - ^odncTbt?'" 8 "»< has^h e " ts ° b i<=cts «t a mom 01 ! 
on " d™:'° r,gi " al ,ha " Cht eCaUSe «* q « aPP «">"ce of a fixed ^ 

U P the possibility of a H i ° th these C ten y ears ^° *° 
3 dlffer cnt r e l at ^ts, thephotograplll c 

h «tory as well as * 



and 
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S ^^ Sta,ldin 8 °f history - one in which the material object has a 

Res 2d-ff min ' the Work of a French photographer, Eugene Atget, exempH- 
° f Netted Standing. What attracted Benjamin to Atget :s ^ages 
the World f S Streets Was *e way they separated the material existence 
Sees C T ^ Presence of a human subject. In this respect^ Ben am n 
eS Vern ^^tary images of Paris as being at one with the aluta y 
t0 4y T 1 u 6tWeen man and his surroundings" typical of surreahs tpto 
*ilit y J, ^more, it is in this estrangement that Benjamin d ^\ sW 
2, 519)^ ph otogra P hy to g ive «fr ee play to the politically educated eye O w 

traces the political aspect of the photography prac** by ^Atget 
ea s of SUrreali5tS t0 *e more purely technological nature ofj*^ 
ar ^? f ^Presentation. This is succinctly stated in the later e ^ ^ 
th e p ; 0r Ph ° t0 § ra Phy freed the hand from the most important arm ^ 
^ W S ° f Pictorial reproduction, tasks that now devolved so dy P 
too dQ kmg int0 a kns" (SW4, 253). As the hand no longer 
aiidtk 68 image reli nquish any intimate relation betwee ofthe way 

i n ' h \ SUrr oundin g sitinhabits. Since theauraisrecogn^a fi 
Z 3n ° b ^ ect a PP ears to a human subject, Benjamm^m ^ ^ 
T Abated the movement to "emancipate the object , , emerg es in 

this emancipation, the political ^"^J mo dern life" 
( ° m that brings "a living and unequivocal relatio f the 
% 2- 523). Photography achieves this by alt e"»g *e« ^ . ndividual> 
a Urn an and the material world. No longer does 

meaning. Instead, the 
*e unique serve as the source of cultural and sac ^ ^ 
^'ial existence ofthe vrorld opens to the free pW ^ ^ the 
Cye - benjamin attributes this opening to a sn The shock m ques tion 

ass °ciative mechanisms in the beholder . ^ ' of urban landscapes from 
aris es when the beholder is confronted with images 

Whi * the human subject is absent. phy a s "the act of unmasking 

Benjamin defines the effect of Atget :s , phot ^ ^ images of 

0r construction" (SW2, 526). This de ^ ment ary project, as if their sigmf- 
p aris should not be regarded as a me«£d£ ^ . f Atget had nten ded 

icancecouldberestrictedtomere yreflec^ g . ^ figu nd icate 

this, their effect is quite d^V^^ng this point) that "somethmg must 
for Benjamin (who cites ^^7^- (SW 2, 526). In other words 
in fact be built up, so^,^ P are placed mus t be recognized 
the human connections only p \« of Benjamin's understanding, 

as constructed. Yet, this recog 
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Te chXZ e h C °f n , 8 ° f this tradi ^n lies in what Benjamin calls 
1 e ' ^explains, 

Sewf " a 7 Pr ° ducts accessible to an immediately sociah a » d 
te *nio U e n 3 " J a,ist > ana] y sis - At the same time, the concept » 
Co "ceS e r 7 deS diatoical ^ting point . . . farther*** 
det erminatio f T 6 contains an indication of the correct 
quality, the n" ° rdation betwee " [political] tendency an 
^ qUCStlon "ised at the outset (W2, 770) 

^ i fSS^S i ° I1 f n ™ focused on an aspect that provides J*jjj* 
; ilCh a «hors s Z d S w °" betWee " a "thors as weU as an index to th^ 
ttr litera ture 0 d be the co «^tions of their time. Such an tf* 
ptdf r0dUCea ^ ai S fo rn t" ned 3CCOrd - g to the development of ^ 
a P 10 H CeS 3 tr ^ m2 n ° f itS forms - - the same way that tech 0 is 
thfco fo -e, he °," m W ^ we our lives. Since 

ov rwh';" 0 " 8 °f Prod^ t ' teratUre <** be read as occurring in t^J 
on te ch elmin ^ techno ro i 11 ^ 111 ^ at a &™ These can**** 
gen e ? h a » *2pt t ? 1930s - " s a -suit, Benjamin's 

to °he r f ethink our conce P tions ° f ,iterar) ; ^ 

^Plains v Pres ent" (5^ ^ * expression that channel the k ^ 

nia y lose th man >- °f the 0 ' might y reca sting of literary forms, a ni j, 
>t 1 f ° rce " ^2°^ - which we have been used to g 
B ^ ? et ! nce foB rech r i} - Thls casting of literary forms 1^ 
°PP°sitesb y 2 r 68 the di a le ct r C ? nCept ° f " re -fonctioning." « of 

the d ecl lne ' ^8 to a Pf°«* at work in this melting d ° 

CrUSade agai^ ^ ? 8 are Cited ^ Ser 8« Tretiakov, whose **** 
^ Wdti ng takes tTi ^ Be « interest in ^ 

h " act J edine ° f **£ n fU " P0litica i significance. Rather th 

be CC1Ves « ^ 7^] rev iv ' r ^ that this decline "proves to e 

the fou ^ at work * ^ 77l) " In this **** Benja* 

w n! aU u th ° r) - ^ on , S °^thht * C (the decline of wrft^ 

S Utho <>" r efers C ? n ^ion, Ben/a 8POSUlVe (the definition of who & 

«tmg himself as the 

0 °f the «r • " tor tile «1- 

Llttle Hi story of p , erarizati °n of the conditions 
holography"; however, the 0 
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^comt^ C ° nsec menc es of this call only emerge in this essay. 
0r >lyb ytrat1 

Auction h§ the specialization in the process of intellectual 
° rder - can ~ ' Specializ ation that, in the bourgeois view, constitutes its 
bv ° ne make this production politically useful; and the barriers 
f ° rce s that ti SPeClaUzation mu st be breached jointly by the productive 
eVen ^ he H- ^ W6re Set U P to divide. The author as producer discovers 
With certai„ 1SC ? VerS his solidarit Y with the proletariat - his solidarity 
K him - ( SW°! producer s who earlier seemed scarcely to concern 

>litical ' ?5) 

tL Und ^ ^ C T" Be ^ amin caches to the elimination «f specialrzatio" 
t0 SUStain *e kind of bourgeois aesthetics that define 
bec 0m e aSPeClali st. Once this specialization is broken down, the author 
Trident ? r ° c dUCer - The sol idarit y with the proletariat is then derived 
^<2 y0fb ° thaSprod -ers. . anbe 

^^ted il , C ° nse ^nce of this identity is that artistic production can be 
COl >u er !e ^ With Ae class struggle of Marxist theory. This is precisely 
ce Benjamin now follows: 
l fJ2 l T k back fr om this vantage point on the recasting , of 

WW SP f e ° f earlier ' ^ U can 566 h ° W ph0t ° 81 ' aP y molt n mass 
ftom Tl tr 6lse occurs t0 You. are entering the growing, molten 
litel 1Ch the new fo ™s are cast. You will see this conhnned^th 
conc P 10n ° f a11 A e conditions of life that alone gives an accur f 
th ° n Ptmn 0 f the range of this melting _ down process, just as the ^ state 

Perfe t? Stniggle deter mines the temperature at which - more 
\ d .^ ly ~ 11 is accomplished. (SW2,776) 

tl0 « or v mdust nal production. Since it is a melting process, he liter 
the el ass 'Zoning" of art will ate the heat that allows the F<^* 
% * th at U8gle t0 be measured. Underpinning this metaphor is Ben) ^ 
^orsth ? W produ ctive forms emerge according to a historical g ^ 
^ution, §iC ^ W ° rk in the cla «s Juggle - the logic that eventually 
Vea ^ is th Y C ° nditions - ^ imperative of Benjamin's thinking d ^f 

affirm * at advances in *e technique of art are * 
c la SSes ng6S erner ging from the growing chasm between diffeien 

B ^minT enting the theorettcal link between art and the ^f U /^ 
l ^ b B er n> m ° St of *e remainder of this essay to an examp 
B «cht>s Epic Theater. Benjamin's discussion of Brecht largely 
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the remarks he made in his 1931 essay, "What is Epic Theater?" (later revised 
in 1939; SW4, 302-09). Brecht, Benjamin explains, develops a theater that has 
learned from the new media of photography, film, and radio, as well as from 
recent literature by the surrealists. What each of these sources displays is an 
ability to interrupt the illusion of a reality fostered by narrative devices such as 
plot. Although Brecht has not yet publicly denned such interruption in terms of 
alienation (he does not do so until 1936), Benjamin already speaks of Brecht as 
concerned with "alienating [the public] in an enduring way, through thinking, 
rom the conditions in which it lives" (SW 2, 779). By becoming alienated 
o what it observes, the audience is forced to recognize the contemporary 
ZTiVu ° Wn eXi5tence - Without alienation, such a situation remains 

con 2 nL - CCaU r e 3n 3UdienCe is left to seek satisfaction through the aesthetic 
contemplation of a work of art. 

known^ton" ' u 67 d£ViCe Pr0duci »g thi * Nation is thC pr ° CedUre 
ich Z "^'-h-by a "superimposed element disrupts the context 

Brettrrs 778) - Rec ° gnizin8 this disrupti ° n reveais 

which all of the fit ht USeS this term to define the set of relations * 

so in a way that al W T " 0t ^ stand in relation to one another but do 
P-sage Benjami! ! ^Wdes ^ to be reCO g nized ' In **T*( 

how interruption LZst ° f ^ g£StUS aS wdI aS ' " 

the' tlthtd^f mont n , d """I ° f the ge5tlts is not hing but the restoration of 
modish procedure to \ * " radi ° and film > from an ^ T ^ 
just about to grab . hr, *" CVent - Ima g in e a family scene: the wife is 
father is opening the SCUlptUre and thr °w it at her daughter; the 
enters. The process isTnt l ° CaH for hel P- At this moment a stranger 
situation on which the sfo^' What ap P ears in its p,ace ' S ^ 
window, disordered iunJ"^ 8 ^ 5 now fall: agitated faces, open 

T u e ' (^2, 778-89) 

1 he ability to see this scene a 

tic life arises from the appear^^ 8 ° ther than a representation of domes- 
what is played out on stage The st * who has no natural relati0 " l ° 

't to be seen as a situation in wh la , ,18erarrest s the action in a way that allows 

Instead, what emerges are question V SymPathy f ° r the daughter has no role, 
around, namely, why the father is ° Ut whatt his scene is actually organized 
his daughter. Here, the productive n ° P ° n window rather than protecting 
different from any identification widT^ ^ ^ tHeater is revealed to be quitC 
interruption demands that the iudi WdiVidual in tha t scene. Instead, the 

-"ion made present by the arrival ofZ a " d think about the sitU ' 

r mi of the stranger. Because of this demand, 
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the audience participates as a producer rather than a distant, contemplative 
observer. 

Benjamin sees the demand made upon the audience by Brecht's theater 
as the demand contemporary writers must confront, namely, "the demand 
t0 think, to reflect on [their] position in the process of production" (SW 2, 
77 9). Through this reflection, the solidarity of the writer with the proletariat 
ls located. However, Benjamin adds, the writer remains in a mediated posi- 
tion with regard to the proletariat because the writer, as a member of the 
intelligentsia, is never really proletarian. Benjamin explains: "the bourgeois 
ss gave him, in the form of education, a means of production that, owing 
t0 educational privilege, makes him feel solidarity with it, and still more it 
! V ' th him " (SW 2, 780). The result of this situation is that the revolutionary 
intellectual (here Benjamin cites Louis Aragon, a leader of French surrealism) 
^>Ppears first and foremost as the betrayer of his class of origin" (SW 2, 780). 
or Benjamin, this betrayal is not a purely destructive task on the part of the 
^ lter ~ in the way that Karl Kraus's satire does nothing more than seek to 
Cstr °y journalism's reliance on the empty phrase. Benjamin claims that the 
writer is able to "adapt the productive apparatus to the purposes of the pro- 
Parian revolution" (SW2, 780). For Benjamin, the revolutionary role of the 
Wr, ter remains a mediating one yet it is still guided by the attempt to change 
ne function of literature by moving it away from an object contemplated for 
j ts beauty at an aesthetic distance. To achieve this, the writer must learn the 
le ssons introduced by photography and film. 

These lessons show that the task of the author is no longer defined by the 
attempt to express spiritual qualities in art. With this last observation, Benjamin 
clarifies the full political consequences of this essay when he observes that it is 
trough such spiritual qualities that fascism makes itself known. The purpose 
01 the essay is to reclaim the means of production from fascism so that the 
re al political struggle between capitalism and the proletariat can emerge rather 
than the false struggle between capitalism and spirit invented by fascism for its 
°wn political purposes. Defining the author as producer is, therefore, not only 
an account of the political tendency present in literature but also the opening 
°f the political critique of fascism through a literature and art whose function 
has already changed with the advent of the technological means of production. 



Suggested further reading 

Maria Gough. "Paris, Capital of the Soviet Avant-Garde," October 101 (summer 
2002), 53-83. 
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_X Uic D© a 

"Franz Kafka. On the Tenth Anniversary ot n 
(1934) 



th" 



ai# 



To do justice to the figure of Kafka in its purity and its pec ^ 0 f a 
one must never lose sight of one thing: it is the beau y 
failure. t 

Where Brecht is a positive example of the author as producer, me t heir att 

notes, they both create fica , 

' 3 tsbe co^ e 

tion Brecht sought. Rather, in Kafka's wor^'Benjamin observes, e a>s e0 tif e 

gestures whose meaning remains uncertain. Benjamin explains. 

, definite syn*o» 



Works 
i hetaeric stage- Trie 
> appear at the stage which Bachofen has termed the int the 

^ » i«m does M tn^ that it ^ ^ obUvion " (SW 

° n the «"**T. h is actual by virtue of this verj ^ ^ 
1 «**V The hetaeric stage is defined by Bachof n as ^ ^ inter ests 
Ve Wt that excludes any proof of P^ erm ^Tetaeric stage is oW* 



be said for Kafka, even when, as Benjamin .. 
around the use of the gesture. In Kafka, the gestic does not lead o 



work constitutes a code of gestures which surely had no ( 



derive 



ing for the author from the outset; rather, the author tried to u "^ oU piflg s 
meaning from them in ever-changing contexts and experimental ^ 



that this hetaenc s 1Tworld of 



the wor 

omis ed 



%rain in thi s aspect o{ Ka&a's writing is 

7** m of myth. Earlier in this essay Ben)-— been pro--; 
J 18 ^mparally younger than Kafka s world, wVnch _ § ^ fl did 

>ion by myth L if we can be sure of ^ e ^ ritin g then become 
1 **umb to its temptation" (SW 2, 799). Kafk - ^ defense ^ 

fc^ofaconteVarywor^ 

tol 
led 

CO) 



tQ . S ^tive promises 0{ feredby myth, fox Be^n ic ^ 

^ Wought to the fore those forces (from ^^in ^fT^ 
. ^beriseofmythasaformofredemptvon^ ' throUg h the q{ 
^ neither recognize these forces nor ^d h«* Y ^ of rec0g w 



recognize 



these forces nor 



(SW 2, 801). Benjamin's interest in Kafka focuses on the storytelling^^ aS 
these contexts and groupings are presented. Kafka's narratives thus 
the result of gestures whose meaning is not defined when they occui- ^ ^ 
Despite this lack of definition, such gestures still have, for Benjami > ^ 
quality of an event - so much so that he will insist on seeing the gesture [&t 
as "the decisive thing, the center of the event" (SW2, 802). What is dec ^ 
Benjamin is then an event that not only lacks definite symbolic mean e 
the author but, in addition, its meaning is not available to the principal nb 
who experience them. fa 

Benjamin refers to this inability to penetrate the meaning of the gesture W 
as an intention of Kafka's writing and as a reflection of what Kafka could ^ 
understand in his fiction. Benjamin writes: "Kafka could understand th » 

dersta 11 



s fed, only in Kafka's posthumous notes 
Uc b forces. Benjamin writes, 



is there any 



rc es that dominated 
only these give some f^^^^^^^ 



ded 



they 



Kafirs creativeness, forces which, to - ~ ^ und er w» ^ ^ ^ 
asbelongingto our world as ^ cextaxn^ 

appeared to Kafka himself On y them . 



,807) 



nor 



does 



fheinandfailedto gethisbearu t h ^ ^ 

S«s Kafka does not succumb ce f ^ h le to 3 
* -cognize the forces that lead to nc tion 

Samin claims that Kafka's offe r. He .^e scre e 



ect, 
an 

■nrnentsbave 
exp erim ^ 



: hnology can 



bis own 



wa 



Ik on 



only in the form of a gestus, and this ges tus, which he did not un 
constitutes the cloudy part of the parables" (SW 2 808) This use of ge s 
produces, according to Benjamin, a narrative 



.tare 
it 



-art that "regains the signr- 
had in the mouth of Scheherazade: to postpone the future" ( S W2, 807) . 

, .... i ,11,1,,, if mQrof/M«n ... ... _1 1 1 ' 



ificance 1 ; 
aflca; 

storytelling is therefore suspended between" an^eTstrmped of symbol 
meaning on the one hand, and on the other, a future unable to pi*** 
another meaning in its place. What remains is then the present the actual 
that Benjamin emphasizes so strongly in his work after One-Way Street 3f 
in the case of Kafka, Benjamin now explores how this appears as the effect of a 
forgetting. 

Benjamin approaches this forgetting by first noting that Kafka "did no 1 
consider the age in which he lived as an advance over the beginnings of tim e -" 
He then goes on to add that Kafka's "novels are set in a swamp world created 



ex Perience only modern ted 
^ved that a man does not tecogm^ q{ ^ 
^lc e on the phonograph. The s log y not - ... 
^Ws situation" (SW 2, 814); teCl l inn as an e 



uch expe* 



iirien 



ts is 
nth 



m^s" toTnterpret ^Jf^S^ both in 



^ ed ^ Benjamin 



^"n and Kafka's 



writing 



between 

al so marks the difference d qi _ 



-™ ~©7 f — " f . v. e won" 1 " , ere vro"* 
a nd in the actuality of tn e + ^ at stake her ^ ^ oever 



the character 
dividual. 



Benjamin presents what xs - ^ s 
of what has been forgotten wlth what b, 



of r /constant 



beenfo^Wngacon^ 
compound^ V ^.^ in Ji 



Ji what has oecx> - , s W1 u> ■ ng ing c0 "^ letter w 111 " , A w a r, 
Whingfovgo-n^^^ ^ pirst WoI ld W 



v^orld, forms count ^ ducts " (^ mative 
flow of new, strange V 

1938, a letter that s 
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w °rid or te ^tTo^ S ° 1Utely eXplicit wh at Ais stake means in the ^ 

What I mean t fare] 
ca " scarcely st ;?, T * * at this realit 7 [technology of modern ^ 
gently so si £XP f ienced h Y a " and that Kafr* « 

° L f his e Poch, an eno S ° denSe with an 8 eIs > is the eXaCt wZtS °' 
thls t*net o^con 5 ^ 18 pre P ari "g to annihilate the inhab»t» £ 
that of Kafka a °' Sldera We scale. The experience that corres P o» ^ 
t0 the masses at suuT individua l will probably first become atff } 
What Kafka's • ' me as ^ey are about to be annihilated. ' 

FX* ^^d^Jf* * is a -rid from which the individual ^ 
P-duceS rienCe 0^ tt ^ » adequate means of 

it is a i S0 P t , C of annihilation Tb GVer ' such experience only aris* 1 d 



t0 contemn Pect that i n f n 7 , con sequence Kafka could nor 

6Xpe "enc TlT nCed for a diff —t critical resp° , 
indivi dL XT** but also' ^7°^ that refuses not only any f d 
Critic ism b' n ; nj f min to IfT that such «Perience can be abso 

— ^^^^^^^ 



revea ls most ? ^ deve 'o Pm en t °n UCe SUch a res P°nse in his revolut^ 
materia Hsn lt T rly> this ^ f ,S th ° U ^ ht -"he last years of the lg 
Ith ° U 8 h ^ remainTp I" 01 ^ a Marxist derived dtal< 
Sug 9est , f Pl ° f0Undl y influenced by such an apP^' 



SU9 9 es tedf Urther 

fading 

Werner Ha macher 

Ha mach er P, 6Stllr e in the M 
Hans M ; Stan <° rd ^vSS^ °" JS? ° n ^min and Kafka." » 

s-^^S:--- Sag*"- *■* - stanfor 

S^^SJS on a Constellation^ 

11 Pre *>> 1988 igSi C ° //Ccft '°" s - Ed - Gary Smith- 

"The Work of a 
^P^oducibilit^^theAg^ 

y U93 5~193 9) lts ^chnical 

Re Produ, " 



^^-distraction 
Benjamin ^ poUt ^ti6n. 

that he „ „ 

Techmcal Rep roducibiHty ^ &moua essay, finished the first vers** 

ty - Des P"e this ann 0 Z^ ( ; rk of Art in the Age of I* 
m ^ t > revision of the essay / 



%6 

D 
the 
Wo 
tory 
de Vl 



Works 1° 5 

COl itinu es t> 

!* °% fol e Y 1936 ' there is a second version as well as a French translation 
6re «• a tS n Whkh the essa Y is Pushed in Benjamin's lifetime). FinaUy, 
'Wo J 6 " 510 " datin g from April 1939. 8 These versions underline 

h 4 t Wh k 1Ch this remained a work in progress. They also reflect 

° f Vvolut Which Ben iamin was still searching for an adequate account 

c ^en rp /°T ypotentialof contemporary art forms. 

SCf!r d t0 a p -gram ma tic outline! the essay is ^ d \^ t 

9 '^td Y mdiVidual contemplation; rather, it is received f^f^ 
- uence. Since the cinema creates a new audience tor > 
Ct r itiCal fences for Benjamin. In 
1, as it f y lhe traditional function of art in a bourgeors capitalist 
Oespb > ? S S °' [t sha P es a new form of political particrpaUon ^ 
h P ; e Benjamin's programmatic intentions (expressed most to _ 
)s ; r t ° du ction and the Epilogue), the work of art essay * first and 
y of !7 ° f the histo rical development of art. Benjanun traces ^ 
thr ° u § h *e magical and cultic treatment of object , fi 
l « the^ me ? ° f a sa cred function for these objects in rehgron^a ^ ^ 
art. p n ' Ulariz ation of this sacred function in the culuvati ^ ^.^ 
H i%r, en ) am in, such a history is the history of auratic ar . q£ 
d> Photography" this auratic aspect ^^SS^d- ^ 
Ben],' and *e individual contemplation this kind ota substantiate its 

e 4er!. l \ Pr0VideS a histor y of the ama n0t ° nly f rX tied to the function 
it h ae J* but also to establish that the meaning ot an ^ func . 

Ci^ 8 a Specific historical period. In the case ^^pUtion, and 
, ( at hr m s values of uniqueness, distance, individuality, ^ ^ ^ in 
th .fnticity. The last of these, authenticity, is ^lonea . aphy . The 

^ essa y - the other four have been cited in the ess ay on ^ ^ Benjamin 's 
Un^ arance of authenticity is, however, less a new develop greater 
t nd ^tanding of this concept than an attempt to define 
Pecific hy. „ f an artistic object, 

, Be njamin locates authenticity in the "here and now o ^ ^ same 

Hat is> in its uniqueness, its inability to be in more than o V m 

As such, authenticity is restricted to the origma ;Mrfestecfin0 ^ C ai- 
Be njamin emphasizes ^thewhoksphereofauth^w y^ ^ ^ asserts 
a « d > of course, not only technological - ™P roduc \ bmy " d simultaneously m 
the ability of cinema to allow the same film to be scr by authen ticity. 

L °ndon and New York. This is not true for a work a of cinema 

1 has to be in either London or New York. Since 
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ther e ^ . 

Permits the same work to be in two places at the same time, ^ 
Afferent perception of what art is. It is no longer dependent on ^ ^ 
of t u aUth ° rity of the oh ^" *at is, it no longer depends up 

attributes that claim autonomy, permanence, uniqueness. 

% d lvestmg an of qual . t . es haye defined its va lue Ben 

emphasis to its historical and materialist qualities, that ° ^ 

upon theT ^ Ae ^ ° f ^ -t, a means of P^iVfS 
and a!' ^ hand for *» creation becomes the basis of*f a „d * 
thLZTru 7 (n ° SUch *°rk can be produced by another * ^ 
s P ri Z o ^ aUthentidt y is something a work p*** *V 
^oZ:T h ^ Pr ° pert ^ rath -> ^ is an effect of the , 
^ wi horn th 10n - Ph °tograph y> Benjamin writes, was the first * ^ n 

artistic Z s " r 11 "^ bCCaUSe k " freed th£ hand fr0m th :TnoW^ V0 ' 
s °lely upon th ^° CeSS of P^orial reproduction - tasks that no 

The transfo! int ° a lens " 253). ^ p>< 

si 8nificance of ?! 1°" br ° Ught about by photography opens up f b 
des -ibes this L 7,,^ B ^ amin - At the end of section IV 
a PP l «d to arZr^T " the moment criterion of authentic* ^ 
Inste »dofhavi nj s r °f !° n ' whole social f unction ^M^f 
namely, its foT/ ^" in ritual > its foundation steps into if ' ^ 
^ f he f sentences are t t r P ° Utks " ( SW *> 256-57, Benjamin 8 
f *f Introduction I f ° f on * three explicit references to pff t ^ 
n U or amed treatment of^ Epil ° gUe to essay. The lack of - ^ 
P f ° "! caI foundati^ o Ae m ° St im Portant claim of this essay, tf^f 
Int oh Cl3im re « squ ° a r m 3ge ° f Zoology, makes the sig* » ^ 
^-d U ction tothe ^ on the programmatic intentions e*pi*^> 
homSr Wh ° Se ^ ^S e c e 7 haSiS ° n thisprogrammaticcharac ^ 

C ° r 8 0 1Cal ^^Zt^T *** * prognostic claims 
daims that th StiG cIai ms 8m I ^ R ,„j> fl 
for thepu4^ COnce Pt S of ar t L in the introduction when Bf? s 

° f fascis m " The dUCCd ^ this e^y "are comp^X «*i 
c °nce P tsof a f 18 P^ented as that S^es this essay its title, te^ 1 

WHen u -d - "create / ° f resistin g the use of trf < 

m ; he ^terests of T C ° ntr olled 2 ST* ^ Value and V* 
l^yof art th t r S ? m " 2 5 a , °- Actual material to be ***** 

HP" accordin" ^ t0 h * 5? P ° liticaI st ake of the essay > 
£f* to effect uch t0 a ae f Stheti e catZS by / aSdst Methods for manip" 
antl -fascist. The Epn a ; efusa ^hi sdo 8 e 3 r ' es ; ^ technology is gr*»*d * 
Epil ° 8Ue ^ this es! - ea nthattechnoTo g yisinheren 
yp0l nts out that technology repre^ tS 
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"4y b y , Wh ° Se P° te ntial can easily be directed to fasast end , mo t 
Howel Y T ( Theo "es of German Fascism" has already pointed this ou^ 
Point of ; When the E Pifogue repeats such a view of technology (even to m 
% re e ° x f reusm g Phrases from the essay on German fascism), it is now relate 
P lc % to the aestheticizing tendencies of fascism: 
: Fia .t ars - pereat mundus „ [Let art flourish - the world pass away] says 
i as «sm, expecting from war . . . the artistic gratification of a ^ sens 
P er ee P tion altered by technology. This is evidently the 
1 a "Pour Van. Humankind which once, in Homer, was anobject^ ^ 
^Jtemplation for the Olympian gods, has now become one ^ ^ 
sel f-annihil a tion has reached the point where it can exper 
dilation as a supreme aesthetic pleasure. Such J 
Po^cs, as practiced by fascism. Communism replies -.by P°^* is) 
y> (SW4, 270, Benjamins emp 

i? Cism Be njamin has described three years earlier as " s ^f^^n 
aestW n ° W firml y P la ced in the context of a history dnven and ^ ^ 

^is^r^ 086 - If techn ° l0gy ^ be aSSimU f d Repairing of technology 
and ^' the n in what way can concepts arising from the pairing 

art be useless to this movement? afferent concept of 

exn and fore most for Benjamin, cinema presents a dl " ionssh own 
m P e "ence. This concept appears when Benjamin observes to* ^ 
tha , ^^canbeanalyzedmuchmorepreciselyand ^» ro } F p recis ion of 
n those presented in a painting or on the stage ^ vv , [n argues , 

nal ^is off ers a more scientific relation to art, so much so a J ^ _ 
, hat ^ separation of artistic from scientific value is ™\ 0 ^ of film" 

" explicitly describes this as "one of the revolutionary t ^ th£ 

iVv 4, 265). The concept of an "optical unconscious tost ^ ^ 
on photography also belongs to this pairing ot sc ^ ^ e 
thls concept, Benjamin describes the ability to reveal act ^ ^ ^ m 
^ e cannot perceive and thus provides a different exp en ^ dose . ups th at 
leri ns of film, Benjamin locates this experience in tne iives „ but Qpen 
not only supply "insights into the necessities governing , ^ ^ bars 
U P "a vast and unsuspected field of activity" that co^ and our 

and city streets, our offices and furnished rooms, our fo theS£ respe cts, 

factories seemed to close relentlessly around us » ^ means alone, 

cmema gives an experience that cannot be obtained y ^ dependent on the 
A ° a result, it embodies a concept of experience that subject as 

human subject. Benjamin's claim is that the removal o perception 
i-^rce of experience also removes the sour 
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°f an inditidu a > S^, ~ aesthetic values and ideas derive from the ^ 
* this context I ' jUdgmentS abo ^ art. ^ 
fr °m many more ^TT^ Statement that action in cinema can be afr 
Ho ^ver, what is diff VleWmi § hta PPear to reinstate the individual su&J 
is not an effect rf T? m this ^ is that the cinema audience's I*** 1 
t hecaseoffil rn)Be . " dlstan ce that defines the reception of auratic a> • 

J efi ning element in Zh argUeS ' diStance no lon 8 er °P erates beCaUS£ ^ 
hand ^ an indivZ °h m§ distance ~ *e authenticity conferred b * 
means °f Production SUb J' ect - has been replaced by a tecftn 

7; ° b i^t of veneration 2^?^ there » "o elevation of the artwork 
Claim to uni queness ^ from its audience. Once authenticity^ 

Uratlc works a l S0 di p!^' ^ Spedalized Pledge needed to H 
" n SP t ° rtS • • ■ everyone ? a T ^ & ^ B ^jamin observes, "in film • •£ 

^finn 10 n 0ftheau ^ PJ of an expert takes place in a way that recaU* # 
bnl ""^"ofth'shift?^ 

who 8 co eXertS 3n —tic ho d o" 37 fr ° m Specialized judgment is that film 
Mtas n a Cent ? teSbefo - work"; 8 aUdi6nCe - Benjaminexplains: "A P efS °. 
Sr b en C U din8 10 le gend a rh " " abSOrbed * * he enters into the ««* 
aud! e ^ *" ^^J^* entered his completed p**J 

Beniimi, , ^ a film has to be absorbed by 

V°uun locates fil > 

»^ZZ>^^Zt^ ****** - the shock effect *J 

induce keifc * e sh ock erfe^ 1S ""mediately interrupted by new totf* 
-ntemplS"^ a »-tion>> Hke a11 ^ck effects, * 

M «tifs in BaudeC.^ m ° Ves onei™ SUCCeSSi ° n aU ° WS n ° <l 
of Production o n " Janiin co niDar ? age to another - in "On So** 

shock is that the m e ° nVey ° r belt>> ^ in fil ™ to the "rltyth* 

^ndience. As a resuh 1 ° f Pr ° du «io n is 1 } " A " immediate effect of 
contemplating an obie ( 7 ^ m °del denT?^ with out distance by ^ 
a ^der social impac He ' ^ In * place T, d by an individual 

returns. However, in th" hi' t0 °' 3 ***** is'su ° CCUrs a re ception that bfi 
SU t as *e proletaria^T^ *C£ > Producer" 
author and workers as the n P aSis is "o l 0ntt 3teS to Political grouping* 
through its ability to deve l"?^ «*. Art iSfT P aralle l between the 
that the intellectuals in «Th! 1 T tha t direct^, 1 * 8 "° w P«*vided the lfa* 

6 Author a » Produ t ates to the masses in a way 
61 ^ug^d to^ 
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. n explains the broader social impact of cinema by emphasizing how 
resp 0nse OCC f Urs in a collective way. In the cinema, Benjamin observes that 
V they « r S °, lts ind ividual audience members form a mass to the extei 
S °^irl I ate ° ne mother" (SW 4, 264). For example, the laughter 

>Z ^ a Partkular moment in a film may precipitate a genera 
res Ponse 1 audien ce - or even the reverse, an audience may silence m 

Vta J repeati ng h. The effect of this regulation, he continues , xs a 
Politica Tl° nS C ° Uecti ve reception" (SW4, 264). In Benjamin s eyes, what i 
the inte !e° Ut tMs m °de of reception is that it forms a coUectmtyW^u 
a C 0 f mi0n ° f an individual leader - or Fuhre, As a result, it embody 
byf ^c£° Clal and Political organization different from the one manipulate 

devel 0n X° rced U P° n its audience lest this result in resistance. This i w 
kind hlS th -ry of distraction in order to explain how fflm tr an ^ ^ 
<c f T i0n that has Political significance. (Here, it *ould be noted 
^r^ 12 ^^-^ alsocarriesthemeaningofentertainmentOHoW ion> 

S*l- eX P lain how distraction transmits a new mode o IP 

Por T tUmS aW ^ fr om cinema and invokes the e«^^ ^ of 
tecem- ,amin ' the relevance of this example resides in m ^ 

% anS d6manded ^ buildin § S: " by USC u Y Per to the tactile and, 
in J optically" (SW4, 268). Subsequently, he emphas^a 

itlWW^' Us cru cial element: habit. The tactile aspect At th e 

C« W£ USe buildin § S: ° ur b ° dieS ^ ^ d L reCt 271 it that is, it occurs 
tl 7 hme, Benjamin argues, this use occurs through haw ceptio n 
■ >h a means that involves no perception of what a ^^J t J^n 
* e Property of the optical relation to architecture. 1 ofhow 
h Ptl ?l and tactile reception sets the stage for Benjamin* xplan 
16 de mands made by film are mastered by its mass audienc . 

The tasks which are put before the human #F ^"(^and therefore 
historical turning points are not solved by solely p ^ guidance of 

not by contemplation. They are mastered graau y, empha sis) 
tactile reception, through habit. (SW 4, 268; Benjamin 

1 and social meaning is 

Un der the cover of distraction, revolutionary ppbtwa a " fBenjamin ' s theory 
tr ansmitted by art. In this claim, a fundamental prmcip ^ ^ cr£ate a 

of art is present: the task of art is political, that is, 11 ^ this task through 
eollective based on a new mode of perception and it p 
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^m^fT^ m m y distraction is necessar * Benjamin ^ ' 

Des Pite the tCmpted to evade n ew modes of percept g ne w 

mod eofpercentT P ° rtant r ° le pla y ed b y distraction in communis * 
in *e balance p,i Wlth ° Ut arousi ng resistance or evasion, its succ* e 
of «s shock effect ^ told ' " comes towardsthis form of reception J.^ 
* Benjamin', theorv f ' 269; Cm P hasis mine ) but what ^^ive*^ 
This plains both th " 15 Wh6ther art can dually affirm the task g* 
°Ptimi Sm that coJ t Pr ° gramr natic nature of the essay as well as he J t0 
h 3Sd r • B -iam"S ^ USdesS to '-ism could make a political di ^ « 
^ always b een 0ne J^" 16 reco g™ion of this issue when he ^ 
°J fuI1 sat isfaction h C ° f the Primary tasks of art to create a demand W** # 
r ec °Bnition is to ^ come" (SW4, 266). Benjamin's t^P^bf 

rac ^8 a tendency^Tfy *e revolutionary character of this de* 11 
s a and t0Ward s rep odu of art (its tendency to move ajtfj, 

mod" 16 : 08 ° f P-Par ng s lty) - In this -gard, art is presented by B » w 

medlH Smce " is the 1 ' base of *ose changes. Such an art is P° is 

*5S \ adva *<* f StcT ? rough which social and P° litical a ^' 

^ ^^^^^^ % fadlitatillg ^ * f** 
ac tive po,r t S , dlst ractio n tran ^ m ° St ™Portant concept in a „ 

art *CTc^h^i r r ks but in doing so ? s s^5 

cha ngesin\k ' 516) Benjami' , funda mental principles of mater 1 . 
"^1^^*^ C 3lms to have discovered emerge: 
Political te f ^ m th£ refleCtions of political or social ch*f l 

3rt is a " cco2 Cy ° f art in "Z ?T B Stance " ^ ^ that J f rf « f 
di -tion 0 C f ° a r "«* a te ^ h °; aS Benjamin's A**, 

^ as « manifests itself in the contemp 0 ' 

Marc "sBuU 0ck « T , „ 

Tech \ tioseofR u 

,en - Under Constn Z IStra ctio n » r U988 )> 1,098-1,120. 
^ of Mechani Wb^^^O.! (2003), 51-^; 
J ^mpor^ .^duction 'The Work of Art in the 
Miriam H ^ & Oife* rf^* Ghosts: Intervener* 

L T -: Ben >^ c/n ^ P ^s l? 60 ^ Ed G ^hard Rid** 

§y> New G ^«7S£ Ge: <The Blue Flower in the 
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The s torytel| er » (1935) 

Half the a « of storytelling [is] to keep a story free from explanation. 

£ 4e I"" 16 ^ Ben ^ amin completes the early versions of "The Work of Art 
ttxRui? ° f hS Technical Reproducibility," he also completes this essay on 
Wov ^ aUth ° r Nikola i Leskov (1831-95), a novelist and contemporary ot 
lies i7n Dost oevsky. While the essay focuses on Leskov, its true ^f a ^ 
*rit l ? amin ' S development of earlier reflections on storytelling he ha 
of th! T WU betWeen 192 8 a nd 1933 in an unpublished piece, Lrttk : ir 

Ht^- (SW2 > 728 ~ 30) - ^ Benjamin ^rSL e - 's most 
signifi 18 a C ° nce P t of ex P erience that also provides this essay 

In i?!" Unk t0 Benjamin's thinking in this period. f 
ex r e 3 ' he ^d also written directly on the relation ^J^ 2 , 
731 I T * e loss of storytelling (see -Experience and I Pov« 7 
bu J - Not only will some of the remarks from this 1933 essay be repeat 
^^ofthequestionsposedinthisearlieressaymakesexpl^^ 
? The ^oryteller": "Wnat is the value of all our cultural capital : it ^ di ^ ^ 
i ° m experience?" (SW2, 732). Here, experience is not ^nhnea 
^dual encounters in the present, but rather it has ^f ^ ^e 
Active aspect. It is the means by which an ^^^ ng . Unlike 
f rience. The German word Benjamin uses ^s^M^ J 
n °ther word for experience, Erlebnis, which refers to «P^ m drawn and 
Ved or witnessed, Er/ahrwng emphasizes the sense distinction C an be 
COr nmunicated from experience. An appreaation oi ^ Qne 

^ed in English if experience (in the sense of what is hande 
P ef son to the next) is contrasted with experiences individua l and the 

T * "Experience and Poverty" the relation bet ^ een that pasges from mouth 
collective is defined as "communicable expeiien ..^^ ^ interruption of 
t0 ear" (SW 2, 731-32). In this essay, d the increa sed use of 

s ^ch a relation to the effect of the First World Wa of experience that 

technology as a means of war. Benjanun perceives he« 

is termed "a new kind of barbarism. The ba tion permits a fresh 

is, however, understood in a positive way nee J n£W start exe mplified 

start free from the illusions of the age. B njamn he£rbart Scheerbart ' s new 

in the kind of architecture P^^„ for on eof Benjainin'.eminentiy 
glass-covered dwelUngs are also the occa^ w „ (sW2 , 734) The 

quotable phrases: "Objects ™de °f gla » h &e ^ of opaque wall s as 

an affirmation of privacy ai 
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political and historical meaning of these values is then found in their assertion 
of the primacy of individual experience. Against the distance that asserts this 
primacy, Benjamin expresses the hope that the individual, despite the poverty 
of experience afforded by opaque walls, can still have a relation to the masses 
(SW2.735). 

Although pursuing the goal of such a relation, the constructive aspect of 
a poverty of experience is emphasized less in "The Storyteller." Instead, Ben- 
jamin's account of the art of storytelling is the analysis of an art whose disap- 
pearance is interpreted as a symptom of larger forces, "the secular productive 
forces of history" (SW 3, 146). As Benjamin admits in a letter to Adorno, 
this disappearance is to be understood in relation to his treatment of aura in 
the work of art essay: "I have recently written a piece on Nicolai Leskov, and 
although it does not remotely claim the range of my writings on the theory of 
art, it does reveal certain parallels to the thesis concerning 'the decline of aura' 
m so far as I emphasize that the art of story-telling is approaching its end (AB, 
140). Storytelling, like the aura, can only be recognized as it disappears. This 
is *e Parallel that Benjamin emphasizes. 

While Benjamin's essay reveals admiration for the lost art of storytelling as 
well as a certain nostalgia for its passing, it would be a mistake to see this essay 
as contradicting his position in the work of art essay. Benjamin distinguishes 
torytelhng f rom the kind of values associated with auratic art, values that 
the reproducibility essay seeks emancipation from. For Benjamin, storing 
ottm a communicability q{ knce „ that fa recdved collectively (SW 3, 
So tood ;;r PeCt ' Hke storytelling also offers a collective experience 

■ d latt w^T C b£f0re SUch experience declined with the rise of the novel 

1 1 cl l h£ ; aSCen <W of the newspaper. 
ca„ :; th£ nove1 ' this decline first owes its origin to two material 
the ZTj Z I" 8 PrCSS and invention of the book. These causes allow 
P as a form created by the isolated individual: 

-porlXv 1 ^ 68 Wh3t he tells fr°* experience - his own or that 
ar^i tenW r " ^ he fa turn ™kes * the experience of those who 

birthpC of tl '^T n ° Velist has secluded himSelf " The ,- A > 
who can L o " ? the individual * his isolation, the individual 

^ lack co 2r k H 0f C ° nCernS in —P 12 ^ faShi ° n ' 
p UnSdandc an give none. (SW3, 146) 

Z £22s? in r h a ^ that k carried to an ext T e 

extreme form integrate, ;'tn i ^ * ks Pe^exity. For Benjamin, this 
In so doing, it "bestows the most o^T® ^ ** deveIo P ment °! * PerS ° n '' 
*at process." He then conclude <£ JUStlfication on the order determining 
men concludes, the legitimizing of this order stands in direct 
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opposition to its reality" (SW3, 146-47). Any legitimizing of reality based on 
individual experience is false to Benjamin. Rather, what is real is formed by 
the relation of the individual to the collective, which is precisely what he sees 



not 
e is 
experience 



occurring in modern experience with film. 

Despite the significant role played by the novel in this decline, it is 
the decisive form that threatens to bring storytelling to an end. That rol 
reserved for a form of communication that has even less to do with experie,.^ 
in the sense of Erfahrung. the newspaper. Here, the social and political aspect 
of Benjamin's account of the decline of storytelling emerges: 

With the complete ascendancy of the middle class - which in fully 
developed capitalism has the press as one of its most important 
instruments - a form of communication emerges which, no matter how 
ancient its origins, never before decisively influenced the epic form. But 
now it does exert such an influence. And ultimately it confronts 
storytelling as no less of a stranger than did the novel, but in a more 
menacing way; furthermore, it brings about a crisijnn the novel. Tins 
new form of communication is information. (SW 3, 14/ ) 
Benjamin views the newspaper as the diametrical opposite of the story. fed* 
Potion, it menaces storytdling more than the novel. Where the sto y do 
not expend itself," the newspaper "does not survive the moment 
-w^SW3,148).TheshiftmL P eriencefromstorytonews^ 

Political terms: it results from the rise of a bourgeois dass a** and u^ned 
^Pitalism. Ag amstthisshift,Benjamin^ 

Preserves and concentrates its energy and is K J k the outlines 

K tune" (SW 3, 148). His emphasis on t^g^ According to this 
^storicaltWnkmgBe^^ awaits the moment 

thl «king, the past awaits its significance just ^ * ^ Benjamin 
- which its significance can be -cognized- Jut nod « J> ^ ^ 
">« subsequently develop also surfaces herejh^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
becomes visible in its disappearance - a con ^ ^ 

ond lti underlines ^ extent to whi mi y P ance> . s preserv£d 

P«t and only then as it disappears. In that d.s F4 _ ^ ^ 

for the time in which its significance can 6 Benjamin > s late thinking 

subsequently call the "now °J ^Tto ommunicate the past as something 
on history takes up the task of the story, to co 
that has to be told and experienced as the present. 

Suggested further reading 

. . „ ^fPvnprience From "Benjamin's Materialist 

Richard Wolin. The Disintegration of Experience. prom 

Theory "-Derience," in Theory and Society 11.1 (U82), 21 
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(e) History, materialism, and the messianic 1936-1 940 

The Arcades Project 115 

(i) Phantasmagoria and commodity fetish 1 16 

(ii) Awakening and the dialectical image 7 18 
Charles Baudelaire: A Lyric Poet in the Age of High 

Capitalism 122 

(i) "Paris of the Second Empire in Baudelaire" 
{SWA, 3-92) 123 

(ii) "On Some Motifs in Baudelaire" (SWA, 313-55) 727 
"On the Concept of History" (SW 4, 389-400) 130 



The one work that stands over Benjamin's last years is his project on the P aris 
arcades. Begun in 1927, this project expanded into a massive undertaking that 
remained unfinished at the time of his death in 1940. This collection of q Uota . 
tons, .nterspersed with commentary and reflections, which we now kn 0w as 
l He Arcades Project, has become the epitaph of a career whose contemp 0rar 

1930s ° WeS mUCh t0 the CSSays he derived from * iS Pr ° jeCt dUdri8 the 
The most important of these essays belong to yet another unfinished project 
n -°P B 'l UdeIaire Whkh had Ae working title of Charles Baudel aire: 
men ^ t ° f High C ^alism. In addition, a collection of frag 
of the re, ^ , S -,° n Baudelai «, entitled "Central Park," ongoing revi si 
cepTof Srf if and his last reflections on history, "On the Coil . 
most not 1 1 e remain Works b Progress at the time of his death. The 
of his Baudeh,Ve CePtl ° n ? record of ""finished projects is the se Concl 
of the [ns S "l 7 YS : ° n So ™ Motifs in Baudelaire," which the jour^ 
work from thi n T ReSearch Published in early 1940. Other publish^ 

"Problems in t£ S oL? ? " Mmrd Fuchs > Collector and HiSt ° rian,> 
Edition, a revision e 7-^ ° {lan W ~ both in the Institute's journal, j 
Wears in pri^n?:;! 931 ^ °" - "What is Epic Theater, » ^ 

Presented in "The A, th mam P ° ints of this essa y havin§ Y ee n 

completed in this oeHnW ' Pr ° ducer ")- This essay and the reviews Benjam in 
also in exile One excel " German journals that > like Berdamin > ^e re 

publication. This work rZZ ST™ ° f 1 789 " whkh " * 

collection of letters IVn ° rmat of "German Men and Women, th 

the pseudonym S£SX ' ^ " 1936 * ^any as a book unc^ 
is aimed at the stifling of in elWr, ° ^ CensorsId P- This second volur^ 
8 ° f mtelIe ctual expression in contemporary Germa^ 
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Despite the statement made by "Germans of 1 789," it is The Arcades Project, the 
Baudelaire essays, and the theses on history that provide the defining character 
of Benjamin's last writings. 



The Arcades Project (1927-1940; unpublished) 

The theater of all my struggles and all my ideas. 

No work in Benjamin's ceuvre is more fabled than The Arcades Project. Con- 
nived in 1927 as a single essay « that wi n ta k e just a few weeks" (C, 322), 
J increased in significance as Benjamin gathered more and more materials. 
Pes P' te h is research, Benjamin could only state in 1936 that "not a syllable of 
the actual text exists, even though the end of preparatory studies is now within 
s 'S ht " (Q 527). Benjamin continued to work on these studies until he fled 
Paris m spring 1940. What remains of this project is an immense collection 
of notes divided and organized into different sections known as "convolutes." 
E ac h convolute corresponds to one of the principal subjects under which Ben- 
S ,n organized his research, such as "Fashion," "Boredom," "Panorama," 
Mirrors," "Fl aneur/ > "Baudelaire," and so on. Each convolute is dominated 
^quotations removed from their contexts and placed in montage-like rela- 
ti0 V° ea * other. Interspersed amongst these are notes and observations 
"! ade by Benjamin. Beyond this organization, it is difficult to say precisely 
What Benjamin had in mind for the final form of this work. Apart from the 
two Varies Benjamin prepared for the Institute for Social Research (the 
Exposes of 1935 and 1939), this mass of notes did not assume a discursive form, 
although n „ dnai ^ ' 1 ' .^ire essays. Moreover, the different treat- 
'ougn parts do appear in his Baudelaire eswy i„u naB fho ov , 0 „+ tn 

™* of key aspects of this project in the two exposes unde hn s the extent to 
Whic h Benjamm still sought to define the theoretical mc critical ground of this 
Dm : M , 1 smi sou b ru LU ton fThe Arcades Project may have ess to 

P ro l e ct. In the end, the unfinished state of 1 ne mc j y 

dn umL i . i nf materials collected for this project 

ao w «h his ability to organize the mass ot m<uc f ) 

than •■ aum v lu UI 6 ai , .. rinose d by the nature of the project itself: 

effective form 

Whether a discursive form was even intended for this project is also a matter 
of debate Ad ^writing in 1950, asserted that Benjamin s intention was to 
Produce a work consisting "solely of quotations, a work that would eliminate 
all overt commentary" so that the meaning can emerge through a shock-like 
montage of the material." 9 Despite Adorno's certainty, there is no definite 
indication of what the final form of this project would have been. The closest 
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Benjamin comes to such an indication is when, in Convolute N, he states the 
intention "to carry over the principle of montage into history" (AP Nf2, 6). 
A similar remark occurs when he describes the theory of this work, he writes 
that it "is intimately related to that of montage" (AP Nl, 10). However, there 
is no explicit indication on Benjamins part that the presentation will literally 
become a montage of quotations. His book on the German mourning play 
can be considered an example here. According to one of his letters, the Origin 
of the German Tragic Drama is a mosaic composed from over six hundred 
quotations. The example of this earlier book suggests that it might be an error 
to hteralize the principle of montage as the final manner of presentation for 
this project. 

The essays derived from the Arcades material, such as "A Little History 
o I holography" and his writings on Baudelaire in the late 1930s, provide 
a strong mdication that this collection of quotations could be transf 0rrned 
what7h CUr8 TO Writ!ng ' However > the X do not fully answer the question of 
theored-T A Anades Pro i ect would nn ally assume. Nor do they answ er the 
is the rel ti 1 f aCtical <l uesti ons posed by this work - not the least of which 
obiecK W 10 . n the ° ry t0 P ract >ce and the relation of theory to the m at , 
topics \£J ^ CrpretS - ^ The Arcades Project does offer are the co^ 

posed by these™ §h ^ Benjamin sou S ht t0 reS °' Ve the Pr ° b lems 
on the one 1 ian d h ^ "° tably Phantasmagoria and commodity fetis 

constellation, and now-time*' ° ther ' aWakening ' the dialectkal ima 8e, the 
0) Phantasmaqoria ^nw 

For Benjamin the Modify fetish 

coming together 0 f" nStructlon of the Parisian arcades after 1822 mark s t , 
advance of the age- th CaP ' taIlSt economy with the dominant techn 0 l 0 . n «; 
offerees led to m mm, h " in arc hitectural construction. This joij • 
much so that the ArcJd nted abili ty to display manufactured go 0ci * n § 
Of the essay Benjamin' or ' , ° n the ch aracter of a fairyland - as th e « S ° 
dialectical Fairyland "ThHV I P ' anned to write ^fleets: "Paris Arc ac l e * tle 
a dreamworld c oaled by the T A^ Subsec l uentl y becomes a phantasmag,^ . A 
on the consumption of * esasa means of sustaining an economy K r * a > 

example of the moment in wh^u The arcades thus P rOVide 3 

of dreams is revealed I„ ZT relation between capitalism and the w et e 

benjamin seeks to gather mot! t0 this relalion and its conse qu er ,° r1 ^ 

Precisely cut components" i„ L ^ exam P les of its "smallest an d * Ce s, 

total event" (AP N2, 6). discover what he calls "the crystal 0 f st 
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What Benjamin aims at in this total event is less a history of the age than 
a shaping of history by the age. That is why he will speak of this project 
as the attempt "to grasp the construction of history as such" (AP N2, 6). 
Central to this task is the analysis of the phantasmagorical in all its aspects. 
These aspects include the display and sale of love in prostitution as well as the 
layout of the modern city of Paris through Haussmann's construction of wide 
thoroughfares leading to vistas and images as if the city were a huge outdoor art 
gallery. Defined by such phantasms, the city becomes the place of a dream that 
extends the forces at work in the arcades into every aspect of experience. Here, 
what emerges as the total event for Benjamin is the phantasmagoric nature of 
modernity as it develops within the demands of a capitalist economy 

Benjamin's understanding of this development of modernity is influenced 
greatly by Lukacs's account (which Benjamin first read in 1924 while in Capri) 
of Marx's analysis of commodity fetishism in the opening chapter of Capi- 
ta. After defining commodity fetishism as the way in which soaal relations 
mici ucuuu g A . Urp( \ ; nt0 objects, Marx goes on to characterize 
between individuals are disp la ced ^nto ^ 8 ^ 

the result of this ^^ ^tJscs as the fetishized object takes on a 
realm of the fantastu, The object subsequently begins to 

value unrelated to its mate of social relations into objects of 

take on a life of its own. m _ ^ ^ ^ dream _ nlled sleep » that « came 
fantasy informs what B * n) Through this sleep) the mythical thought modernity 
over Europe" (APKla, h ^^a,. Benjamin regards the emergence of the 
claims to have overcome^ diment ^ ^ reactivation 

arcades in Paris as uic ce present in Benjamin's analysis. Freud's account 

Marx is not the only m u a role As t h e arcades display objects whose 
of erotic fetishization a ^° rnity > s appe tite for whatever is new, the dream that 
novelty responds to m ° Qmes into p l ay as human sexual relations are also dis- 
fuels erotic P oSseSS1 °£ h C e ° s e objects, once possessed, only inflame the desire of 
placed into objects. ' ano ther object. Here, the place of the prostitute as 
the consumer to P 0556 ^ in Benjamin's analysis becomes clear. Both promise 
well as the place of fas ienC e of possessing denies: the prostitute who is 
a possession that the ^ modity and f as hion which transforms human desire 
transformed in to a °° life less (fabric, etc.) . By coupling "the living body to the 
into a desire f° r * h * enjam in notes, "fashion defends the rights of the corpse." 
j C world' ° ^ re lies upon its presentation of the inorganic as sorae- 

morg bility to ° ' i » ln this way, fashion sustains fetishism as "its vital 
Fnshioiis a "cex aPP 

ssessinS use j t is only in the fetish (confusing human significance 
thing P g 9> l ) e inorganic or dead can claim the attention of the 

nerve t) that what 

with an ° b) 

living- 
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Th cj id 
ey ent this proW t ent ° f 3 P han tasmagoric world fueled by fetish is \ m 
* e >-al hU^/ t ? e Ca P tu - In doing so, Benjamin 
of Producing this ni neteenth century" (AP N3a, 2). The . P ^ 

a PProach as the « t t0ry 15 n °t a recovery of the past. Benjamin v* 

intention TT' narCOtic of the century" (AP N3, 4). j fl 

the ' 0nc e upon a nW 6n ° rmous en -S ies that *« 

"^ined b ^ ***** historiography" (APN3, 4). Two g°* 
f 0ln *e dr eam w 0 , d mi0n: the fi «* aims at the awakening of *f ^ 
rec ^ception of the W avu t0 Whkh k ha « plunged; the second aims at a 

^staining th ese is both written and understood. ^ 

Proir in enc °unte 8 r r h" 0 "^ the — ce of the methodological ^ 
£* blen » cannot be sil^ WOrk ° n ^ Arcades Project progresses. T 
fo Br ^ be -soCt^ 11 ^ to the unfinished state of this P ^ 
r^cep r ami " ^ **> Pro! t t a h m ° nta § e Rotations. So much was * J 
onW \ t0 the ^nd of p re tt is inconceivable he would have tro^ 
&^*^SS ,teti,,n Adorno claimed was his 
It i P i?, 3 -Pable o 31 Stak£ but also the problem of «*» ^ 

^ the 0n 7 P^blem of 1 3 'evolutionary potential in the pt** 

ima g ° nCCpts ^njamb de actual ^tion that informs the 

de velops in rdation fo ^ project; the dialed 

In his Work f Z the dialectirxi ■ 

world 7 n f ° r ^ Arcades P ■ ""^ 

T vZSfT? t0 * e d -m setting 
the ^arxis^ D ° r rdease from its ho ^ b X the nineteenth 

^ C0 ^tS^S - Ben jarn ^ 0 T^ cognition helps explain J 
""nmodity fet ^ ather than defi ni L * has s ° frequently been viewed 3 
th J need to rec Jr ° f * e uinete enttl MarXist P<*i*>n in opposition to *j 
3ffected that d 0c r i;r» that the ^ ^min f well aW^ 

m What aspects M ne ' ACCOrdi U8 v rr n Which "Marx's doctrine a** 
t P h r ° dUCtS ^temptr" 1 ' t0 °> * - 2: ^ **** will have to <*? 

P^iect, Mar P x°7r ith *" ^ T"^ charact er of the ^ 
J the ^ues BenjamTn Cann °t p^vi/ d - P ly influential f* 

^tracted from ^ Methodological resolution 

^^ingly.Ben.a^ 3 ^ 3 ^ then be * , f* 1 * ^ MarLn can** * 
^^^viCkfe 0 ?^^^^ ""^^ it from the outsit 
18 the °»ly course 0 p en ^ ° f the realm of llT^ cunning, 

t0 Benjamin, ft is b W (AP G 1, 7). If cunning 
USe ^ P robl em he faces is hoW 
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° f the ralm of dream without succumbing to it 
^^Idmustbetrid^intorevealingitscon^ 
a T 1 ' 86 will have an effect since, by placing quotations ^ tX ° th 
°ther, they are made to reveal a significance that remains mdden when 
recit ed alone. dream 
^en that Benjamin describes the nineteenth century in term^o 
« is not surprising to find that his attempt to reso 
; Ile §es the moment of awakening. An entry ^ C T^^ studies 
^Portant role played by this moment as well as the s.gnrficance 
r °ust and surrealism to The Arcades Project 

Is awakeni 



,™ ronsciousness (as thesis) 
« awaKemng perhaps the synthesis of dream > c q{ 
and waking consciousness (as antithesis) , ids reco gnizability" in 
awakening would be identical with the now o in p r oust,the 

which things put on their true -s«reaUst- ■ j dia i ec tical point 
importance of staking an entire life on lite v 
of rupture: awakening. (APN3a,3) 

ment of awakening 

Uke *e tearing of a quotation from its context, the mo ^ ^ described 
' S u a rupture that Benjamin associates with surrea fa ^ ^ of 

the "true surrealist face" of this rupture as a wor the ternpor al 

Slr nilarity" (SW 2, 240). Now, however, 

6 the moment in which it ta es 
nat ure of this rupture when he focuses °" J fecethat appears here occurs 
the "now of Recognizability." The sur^ 1 1 £sent This awak ening 
as an awakening in which two oPP osed t ^ ther it is a synthesis of both. As 
ls neither dream nor waking consciousness. Rath ^ ^ ^ hout be g 

^ch,itcombinesboththepastandwh^ ^toco ^ h import ance to the surreah. 

or the other. Why Benjamin a^^^* to expose the dream-hke 
movement here is because it was ^ ^ mth cen tury. Yet, for Benjamin 
relation to objects that emerged as his essay on this movem n 

the surrealists' recognition is a so ^ claims . The Arcades Pr^, 
shows, they failed to realize it. ^ x by ado t g a m atena^ 

the attempt to realize th^wi, the purpose of this 
presentation of history. In B J™ > & ^ state » (A P N7a, 

is to "lead the past to bring he pr n b where ^ ^ state is 

moment of awakening history emerges from the dream o 

to be realized; it is ^^^t and, above all, from the dream that 

W^f^SSt, by Benjamin is not one in which the past 
The critical; *»*^ r the p Lent on the past. Rather, this critical state 
casts light on the p 
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Srj5*E a " imag£ formed b y *e past and the present. In tWj 
In Benill > PreSent ° CCUr in a reIation that Benjamin calls ^ w 
prefen Tf W ° rds: is ** what is past that casts its light " h e 
what ha s °L What " Present light on what is past; rather, the ^ j,, 
tion'' { Ap h "7 t0gether in a fl-h with the now to form J^d/ 

figured im Dor a ; , The term Benjamin uses here, constellation " ^. 
In both Zl £ lY m the preface to his Origi« of the German 1W* 0 is 
°nly visible from C ° nStelIation is not a natural formation but o ^ 
0ccur s as a dialect position - In 77ie Arowfes Project, this 0 „ e 

bother. The m a „ 1CaI . relat ion in which past and present are set ag j. 
de »ness that e ^, er In which this takes place (in a flash) ^P^L ^ 
whatever follo Ws TW ^ predetermi nation and prohibits ^l^c^ 
at 3 standstill " Pa " ' , Why Ben i a min describes such an image as ^ 
ki *d of dialectical rehl are brou g h t together dialectic^' ^ 

wg history or narrat " " 0t allow itself to be enveloped in * re bf 
allowing the monta^'/"* narrative s are brought to a standstill , ge 
then a "ows the ZZ P T 3nd Present to be recognized. This ^ 
Ae present. I n the W*"^ significan ce of the past to appear as & ¥ 
fetishism through the arcades > what appears is a recognit^ d 

transformed into y^t a nol reVolu tionary potential of the new is ^ , 
^ clear, such """"^ 3VaiIable for * 'S' 1 

a "d delusion unde 1 Ca , n ^ ° Ccur °-e modernity's cainF^ 
c T " ^ which Bern? 113115 " 1 h3S bee » covered. The dialectical .** 

Be . . v °tutionary potential that remains hidden * 

Den jamm's con 

ab - £ta!: leCtiCal ^ ~» an utterly d*£ 
knoS ^"^^-^ethnw 3 : 1 " 8 ° f histo ry In *» montage-like struct 
St A ; Wmten abo « it. AnL s" PaSt is "° Io «S- tied to what is ah- 

meaJi u*5** pa § es in Mariv P ldes an exam P^ of what Ben< » 
(^N^^fim^deJ^ and Rousseau contain a 
8 me aning tht PrCSSed h ere is the n ^ C ° Uld not fu Uy have deciphered 
mome nt f s X Ca " ° nly be rec ogni edTt Standing tba t in the past there J* 
in which the p ' t en j ami » calls "he < W P°i"t in the future. Th> 

° ther - Sufc the Pre -nt em ° s : d ° d f re f° 8ni2abi hty." It is the moment 
Produc t of a mo lla ! 10ns do not oca,, f Y ^ * ^tellation with each 
Pr0du ct of a »Z 3 u anCCd ability 1 W a "y ^ent. Nor are they the 
PlCient *« is ready to ^ the Past. Rather, they are the 
ce we a meaning that the past could not 
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l?^ in way can the dialectical image be seen as a synthesis of the 
, f the Present. . . 0 

favored image for how this moment occurs ^ the Ugh^g 
W anal ° §y Captoes *e suddenness and shock effect of how the 
C U alS ° reVeals hs temporal brevity. As in lightning, appeal an ce . 
natl J a ; a «ce occur at the s ^ e time . In this way , lightnmg embodi es t 
as £ t 0f *e "standstill" Benjamin associates with the ^^f^ oi 

t 0 " §breaks a cross the sky, the dialectical image intern*** ^ 
C d I * at has been content to settle into not just sleep but also the d 
^ d of ° the arcades. Against such a history, the ^f^ZJ^ 
B « 0 discontinuity and its critical effect is a direct result .of tte £ 
st ' W hat this discontinuity also means is that BajWJ^ in the 

Hm« 8 Can 0nh / be articulated within the dream that re the nex us 

Q ; eteei tth century. Benjamin recognizes that he can only chalj ^ 
th nist ory and commodity fetishism in a moment whose cr ^ This 

glossal actualization of the dream world it ^ ls0 explains why 

B 7 h asisonthemomentarydurationofthedia ectical ^ S tial ." B y disap- 

****** continually speaks in terms «f pohtical, revolutionary 

, ari ^ hke a flash of lightning, these moments define P o ^ rather 

Ul ^e as something whose greatest significance h^J 
y m its actuahzatfon. At the same time, the felling back mto 

^^es the danger that confronts all «volution«y dura uon 
he ^ry history and myths it seeks to dispel ^J the extent to which 
° r ^ most rascal hisVorical concept, Bemam n reveal 
^significance of his project on the Paris arcad s h ^ d ge 
Th ^ also accounts for why his most ^ in a promise hat rev 

Presses so few actual examples. Its critic^ ore ^ fo To 

Nonary history cannot sustain Its ^ ^th^S 

^t^alize this image and sustain it b^*^ the most searching ^ 
Us would be to rob it of this force. For why this pro tdcr 

^ight of The Arcades Project may also ^the^ ^ potential. 
lts greatest significance from a failure 
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^^"^^^ /„ ft. 4* ^ 

^Sw 8 r my ? riStian Claire to be carried into he** 
h but Jewish angels. 

Ben jami n had b ch P° e ' 

paries Baudelaire^ ,o? **** with th e nineteenth-century ^ d b1 
hC "»* "The S of he P uW -hed translations ofhispoetryP f , 3ll t 
a Part 0f his res ea ; c r/ the J rans, ^or."In the 1930s, he devoted an ^ „ 
"""^'"ces a separ a te , ^ Aoafa Pr^c, to Baudelaire. In 
f "delane; A LyrlX^'}^ Stud y of Baudelaire to be 
^Parate ^ J** ^ o//%/? c ^ ite its con % e 

E t £ P T nt ? S the B -delL book as one in M 0 

lhe p aris l ° dev elop """cates, at least in part, one way >" oJl 

as B 4mS1 eS - At S" 315 he has collected from his I*** tf 

K f the fades'* 1S ^ ^ , « H 1X Hori *«*ner in September 1 ^ 
e 00kra -e S a q P ^ eCt fa % L " the decisive philosophical ele^ 
^*»XSb ab ° Ut - a w P r m be itS ^tive form," 

of T r^S" ^ 3 Su hiec o r ; S p° f the Second Empire in Baud^ 
Ho^r-d B^V^^e first L 

K „, S " **Ut of " Baud «'»ite," ju c ™ e M «nd part, entitled » 

is pSsst i*- sis- b »^: r* ed - 

Predieam y the Instih ♦ n S °m e M . 1- en;amin substantially r eV ! 
histo em P ° Sed by SV n e -ly 9^o ? in Baudelaire/' This 
the BaudeS^ in o5 ^>s£ S 8ether *~ essays reveal * 
St ^4 St b ° 0k - T he se Co ° ** assembles a wealth « 

bec ^e 8 c,e ar | 1Yes Wa^ att ^Pts t ^ be treated 

^ fr ° ni *e h isto f ; e 1° the ma^P'-duce the theoretical 

" ° f these Bau^J ; n 'he first Tw0 things 

3lre ess a ys: first, montage-!^ 
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tials HaT m0Ugh; and ' secOTld ' the theoretical resolution ° f thG matC 
col 'ected still remained a question. 

' Par ' s of the Second Empire fn Baudelaire" (1937-1938) 

To ^ovv Baudelaire as he is embedded in the 19th century 

^ fli " "The 
Bo C°i t0 WWch * be ^^' ^is essay is written in con . 

eei Vedi The Flan eur," "The Modern." Each section of thC .^ oretica \ 
ac COUnt a ^ e ndentiy, since Benjamin's intention is not to provi SecQnd 

Sir! histMical forces at work in b ° th arhamentary turn 

^d^ ~ period 1852-70, when France took an anti-p ^ Rather, 

the C t f d ° nce again W an em ? eror in ^^eSence of life dur- 
ttiRft n 18 t0 establi sh the historical and social expei historica l 
i n r eSe y^rs while laying the groundwork for a materialist 

Ptetation of Baudelaire. „ nA « Th e Modern," are 

Ham ? ree section s, "The Boheme," "The FkLneur, ^ instead of iso- 
f or three subjects that recur within Baudelaire swr« { mat£rial that 
"S 6Se ^> Benjamin presents an f^^, and economic 
0r labll *es how pervasive each was within the social, p 

Ration of this period. A . narticU lar on Marx's account 

of ^hr s tsectionfocusesontheboheme,andinpa^ 

f J- %ure as a professional conspirator who W» » that populate 

, nd Regularity. By pursuing these qualiues th o h & of associauo- 

^ ^cial sphere of the boheme, Benjanun ^tnominator, the ragp.cke 

* at fink poet and conspirator through a corm 

eri )amin writes: . eve ryone who 

belonged to the bote™ S, unt ed «»'V* e , he w» 

Etteh P e,»„ wa, in . more o. ft( ^ prop« °» ; rf ^ 

„„d faced , mote o, l» P^tou the ,„„„d 

he traces the affinity between ^e. 

physiology of Baudelaire: ^ &n , b th go abou 

inthesameway.Naciar f 

i 1 'i 



in hie 
0 
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Ss S aiso h th 8ait ° f Ae P ° et wh0 ™ m s the in SearC \1oa , '5 eVrf 

evidence 1 gather U P the refuse he encounters. Tft eI , ^ 
anaW " "S*** tha ^ Baudelaire secretly wished to **** 

Poe t and rae 1 i • 
* i2e »ift revo^ are b ° th ^ of isolation, experience 
S0C i^ °n their 't^ Ae —Id with a halting step, and to* 

vuven th cl s. j^jjii 

t ?*** a CZ^tT diti ° m > modern existence for Benjarni^ 
^ern; how^f ****** -lysis, this attitude ^ 
° ffer >ng only death' andsui ^ m ° der " * 

The of"' 
^S^o^* ™°dernity offers to the natural V^f'S^t 
a P«*on beco mes evi Pr ° porti °n to his strength. It is ! ir / * uSt 

u «der thT s e e n Xha f USted and takes refuge In death. Mo*J^ 
u 3ke ; "° c °nce s 2 n n an act ^h 3 her0iC 1 

2T " not - San' , mentaI ^ ™ m -l towud this o( 
. m ° dern % in thecal '" bUt heroic P^ion. » * ^ 

ts r derni ty the he passions - ^ 4 ' 45) 

tself - Like tk pr °ductiv P • ^ 

is? 0 !'' 8 rao;"! tm , Ct is countered by an inability * 

^^s^o^^ it falters. Contrary » «g£ » 

^ r ° un d m downfall oncoming of the past- * a 

t £"? n ° poet need come fbr^ * 

After «s ^ its time w£ " an- But once modernity has 
^ qu% d « ^ se ^l h run 0M Then . wi]] b£ put t o 

Tra 8 ic Poet, ' 49 > r " itself will ever be able to be<* 

M0der «her 0 ai " e ^ longer 

** W figures 0^f d 
rea ^on, B "^f h s t yd °<h e : o be found - the published 

l0Wln § terC hls ac C0Un ^changed for another. ^ 
Be cause h ° f B aud e l aire as the first "m^ 

himself, pp not have 
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a£? lty tUmS 0Ut t0 be a Trauerspiel in which the hero's part is 
aUabl e- (SW 4, 60) 

Vrsed 

Nrr^ aVailable to all, heroism becomes a commodity as modernity 
^•If in r * e mbs of the mourning play into something to be per- 
m °de rri t ! the trauerspiel book, history has become the site of rums, m tne 
^ ninet CUtical force Benjamin attaches to those ruins has been blunted 
5like a* ^ Centur Y by a commodifrcation to which poet and ragpicker 
lS a 1 ImmUne - The q^stion posed by the modern in Benjamin s work 
f eStl ° n of how to develop and sustain a critical analysis , of soaal «md 
T 65 Whose W encompasses the ruins out of which the modern 
Th b mt be Baroque 

<ion §h r " Paris of the Second Empire in Baudelaire," Benjamms pre^ 

111 C ° ^ b ° hemian > *e flaneur, and the modern is so Wjf^^s 
as , ^al association Qf seeing the way Baudela - w a 

P^ Un! eCt ° f SOdal - d economic forces) that this essay threat ns £ d^P ( 
Ad 0rn 61 the Wei Sht of its historical material. This aspect i P^ ^ 
devel qUesti °ned when he complained that the essay assemo 
0th the ,^ Benjamin has introduced <^£££ the theo- 
reti r , marks are ha rsber as Adorno tries to push the essay At one point, 
A , Cal analysis Benjamin withholds for the third and final P - ^ without 
C° asks ' " is *is material that can patiently wait for a i P for Adorno 
is ln § consumed by its own aura?" Above all, whatmeessy^ md 

Po ittT ati ° n ° f thC " t0tal Pr ° CeSS "r at "else- I)- In Benjamin s language, 

Iv ^cal material Benjamin presents (see C, 58U »u 

crystal of the total event" cannot be reco^zea ^.^.^^ His respon se 
h takes Benjamin a month to respond to Ador i ^ since that 1S 

>ts that Adorno has misread his treatment ^ m ^ this 
^here theory comes into its own without obsm^ ^ erent understanding 
^ggests that Benjamin responds to Adomo J ^ mediation of the 
°f theory. Where Adorno derives the ^orettca! ^ ^ He 

"total process," Benjamin locates theory *e & description of 

Writes "this theory of the flaneur . . . fundament y te ^ claim , 

the^widmmmdforr^^ 
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book -- "4 fir 1 8her > th6y reflect hi« Perception of the overall s ^ tb 
P a "Pre S ents th ? art 7 BaUddaire a * ^legorist - poses the q"«* > 
^on"^ 1 e ;^ Iuti on.Thesecondprovide S therequisited^ the ^ 

0f *e fla neur The data benjamin refers to include descripW** ^ 
the adminis tr ; ti ° S mVention °f the detective story in the nin^ ^ 
the ei "er g e nce 0 °/ 8anizat ion of increasing aspects of daily I* afl ^ 
* C ° f ^dern ^f,^? and * narcotic effect as a defin^ > 
P° etr y- Through cit at ' * e int ™ion of commodities, ' ^> 
de t Scri bes an u rb " ^ ^ fiction as as historical account „ 
exhT that disappears fa Which ex P-ence is defined >* ^ ptf 
wtw f ° r th - Pre em 7° Ae *ol which it has emerg^> 

^ h{ r^on ^ 10n is Baudelaire's poem "To a Wbm* £ V 
1 h6r a PptTnd 8 l 0f 3 W ° man *e Poet could have 1^*, b/> 
o trac earanCe - ^ Vanish as a fleeting character only 

of the p S VV ^ 10se effect ^Jen^' C ? n ^ ern P orar y experience becom eS a ^ j^eli' 1 ^ 
^nlT 1 Be yond thfs n ° teS > is to provide a shock to tbc ^ „ * 

daCi ^nce * ^mains undeveloped. The only & p 

0 PP^ut n theco «4r o S / r0m Be *i-nin's response to A^°.>» 
tra ' * ; n c t0 the **£t Sr.^ 1 find its Philo-phical deter^ ^ 
artic ula ng Ce I s to BenjaS n> (C > 5 «6). This remark underline*^ 

^ of h 8 el" ernatiVes ^e^t 118 3t Ais time ' as wel1 aS WS > 
, D es P ite B 3 duri «g the histo ^ he has summarized u* 

theory oft , "^min's c l a ; s " inS a 
? C0 ^kl7 Ur <Q 58?) ^ * e -cond section of the essay ^ 
e H r eVer ' it doe! tlSh i ts t Stheor ydoesnotdevelopthekindof^ i > 
^ *at BeS n P ° SS -s a ^ f ° f Auction that Adorno has * 

S erges With & theflt e mediati °» of the "total P^ > 
B ^ a ^in WriC Pha ^a Srnag ; " ^ to the process of coiaxa od^^ 

T , " ^nineteenth century. Of tb*^ 

J e flaneur isso 

5*3 no^^TnlT ^ the Cro ^- He is thus in t* $ 
> tha?^ 1 * itS °f this special situation- £ 

cation to ^^Pensate * eates him blissfully. 1* 

C ° mniod ity im^e e h d the 5^** humiliations. The 
Ben Mmin' s presp S6d * a surgi^ders i s the intoxication of* 

0fb0tht he7r; ati0 «0fth efl . 8 tfeai * of vomers. (S^> 3l) 



° f ^^:r- of the : ur8in8s ^^ 

the nineteenth century *« d n 
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Ce Ption 

but ^op er 0 , t nintoxic «ionthatnotonl y ru n s through the nineteenth century 
> Jion ? the tWentieth century within surrealism. To awake from ^us 
^ O ^ state is a goal that the Baudelaire writings share with 

,at ^o! t r ° iert - aim to produce an account of history and culture 
Spe o ? PateS b a evolutionary politics. Although Ben) amrr . connect 
o , J f Ponies to the flaneur through an analysis of the commodity fe^h, 
%r nneCti ° n 18 evident fo r the trace. Benjamin s need to documen 
< a t Cat r and the ^ it casts around objects, culture and soc 

C f °>t ftV 6 ^ 5 Uttk room to - fold the signifiCanCe ha"! ve opment 
f0t *e fil^ 6 trace " S ^e the intent is always to reserve such a devel p ^ 
Nbv t u ^ Be njamin's essay already confronts us ^ pwject 
V S J 6 form ^ which the materials belonging to 1W ^ . g 
<^ V6d : ^ Benjamin's letters and the fi^" 31 ^^^ that the 
r %lut aUdelaire Promise an answer to this question, it s also 
1Ut101 ^ Benjamin sought still remained to be fully developed. 

f "' j "°" Some Motifs in Baudelaire" (February-July 1939) 

A star without atmosphere. delaire" 
^ unwillingness to accept "Paris of the Second^ B^££ flaneur 
Application led Benjamin to propose focusing on ^ ^ q{ ^ masses 
( S p lts f ocal point while giving a more central role to the ^ ^ revision m 
f: 58 9). With this focus in mind Benjamin began w ^ ^ ^yj^j 
e br Uar 1939 the end of j my; produced tn ^ rewrit£ of ^ The 

V^y 1940 as "On Some Motifs in from the 1938 

P W produces an essay with a quite ^'erience of shock. Shock 
>on. Foremost is the place Benjamin gives to the ^ ^ experience he 
^ a limited role in the first essay where it was P^ ^ h 
P°et feels after being struck by the image o fa ^ father in the poet 

^urceoftheshockisnotlocatedinthiswo^ assert that "Baudel^ 
Wliness. Now, in "On Some Motifs ^hUery center of his art (SW4 
Placed shock experience (Chocte^hn^ at he J ^ in 

319). Also, although the trans ^J"^*^ between the two ^ kmds o 
builds this essay ^^^ 
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— > us i miroauciion w vruw ~~ ' . 

ErZ d he n ? quates shock with the short-lived kind of ft 
Mebms The rela tion between these two kinds of shock ^ 
onZT thread With -hich Benjamin makes his way ^ ^ 
on te ^ dela ! re ' * e ^eur, the crowd, and, borrowing a 

technical reproducibility, the crisis of artistic reprodu^ tl 

ch 3 ' 1 ^ o 



onfp , . , ' uie naneur, the crowd, and, borrowing - - 

Ben 3 re P rodu «biht y , the crisis of artistic reproduce J tl o 
sign lT n b / gins this essay with general reflections on * W 
the truc ? e ° f ^ P° et ^ -hich link changes in its 
define d" ° f ex P e "ence. After noting how nineteen*^, ^ „, 
tu "- to wh? D enence untouched by historical 

Benjamin s P * tCrmed /nvoto/ito'nr (see ea ^ V ' ,,1) 

e -ay Th e a ' r ° USt ^ in to introduce the quest* g> ^ 

e question is. h™„ With' 11 * ts? 



d enne true eZ^^' ^ n ° ting h ° W 
turns to wh /,: nence remain untouched by rusuui— u . 

Benjamin s P * termed w ^ ozVe mvotonfcnr* (see * 

ess *y. The n, r ° USt CSSay) in ° rder to introduce the question 
that wi^' h ° W is lo "g experience possible id* 
significance of 1 he Weake ning of experience into isolated^ ^ 
somemeansof, f qUestion for Benjamin's work is ^ nS \^°\, ¥ 
meani "g of the Za* * e m ° dern to lon 8 experience, analysis o tf $F 
^ * is -say s th ? dern be «™es impossible In this respect, ^ f ^ 
in wh.vu J S the attempt to „nderstand«^ 



00 



mean ing of the ™ ? g modern to long experience, analyst js „t 
^ this -say s th? n beC ° mes im P°ssible In this respect, wf* fa 
in ^ich hL" * , attem Pt to establish the historical understand^ ^ 
to °ne another mCaning and daily experience seem to have 
While Prn„e**_. 

is eXpJ 



While P r J fl 

^ id6S Be "^ r ^P 16 of how this relation 
I Freud m arks /J 1 h a more substant . a] . on „ (SW4 3 , 

sr^ 6 3 St -n ge r a!" 16 ^ from the first essay as *< „ < 
S ° FreUd > Bei an ! 1S I° r the ^ kinds of experience p***J ^ 
St^ ^wiSl^ a discu ssion of consciousness ^ ^ 
MenZ;' 5 " th ^ happed J' ^ lo »g experience. Since COU^f J* 
ob Sei v J, r * e °ther hand T ^ nCCrned with Erlebnis, or isolated .t 

n °tes th a tn° mPatible Proc a « so different from one ^ ^ 
■^£2? ° Perate V S H ° Wever > a g a - following Freud, ^ # 
V.: ° lvcs the w a „ : thln °ue and th P JL KM/ 4, ^" ..:J 



" ULes that thev ' e P r °ces ses » « 7 « lc soairrerentrrt 
Syste m invoh Perate "within H ° Weve r> again followin D 
" eXce ssive t e eS Way in whTcr "* * e sam ^ system" (5^4, * ^ 
rCStri ets the eff 8leS 3t ^ k J* COn sciousness operates as a def** > 
C ° nsc iou Sn e e f ect of these ^ eXternal world " In Freud, coi^ > 
SUr "m ar i Zes ^ n th is cas r gl that rema iso]at£d ef , 

h m ° re re adi, y ^h-at posed a ^ of deali ^ „ threat . ^ e 
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>«ck (r °f tr I Can be grounded in experience {Erfahrung) when exposure 
^2T? lehnis) has become the norm" (SW 4, 318). Despite his 

te H b re hpi 



:Sti ^> i °; er!eb «") has become the norm" (SW 4, 318). Despite ms 
!cis %be Uire becomes the pre-eminent modern poet for Bcnj«nm- 
ks C 6 he re 8 lsters the experience of modern life ^^°TlTot 
^Ce?^^ fr0m -lated experiences" (SW 4, 318). This does not 
')a min n manci Pation is easily achieved or obtained at no cost 1 ne P 
i i 5 n ° tes ' J s described bv Baudelaire in terms of fear: "He speak o 



Sain , manci P ati on is easily achieved or obtained at no cost. 1 he p • 
N 1S d ^cribed by Baudelaire in terms of fear: W^^d 

' S *e Mtist ' M before being beaten, screams in fright Th^ due 

>;t e process ^ 4 ' 3i9 '- The scream ^ stas .^tzL 

S ^°ck b' t0 CUS birin tV«P Kl^« tV.p nnpt i 



tra ^tically. Consequently, this defining asp ct ^ 
Elated I ex pe eCOmeS aVaikble t0 the P ° etiC &$ 

^St?^ 5668 the rescue of long experience as ^"^ofltfSeStion 
V S missi on is not, however, undertaken with the Kin Baud elaire's 
t ° St ^ blind faith in its achievement. What Benjamm ^ & 
Slri Stems r.~^—t„* fcrt that the poet taK 



Ms 



Vrl StemS Predsd y from th£ ^ tha r^nmpoSt rage of someone 
kk\ °§ nizi ng, that he must do so with the in v ^ long expe- 
^ rain or the wind" (SW4, 343). Given ^ withm 

J , Ce s hould not be viewed as something that can be as exem plified 

■ ern % For one thing, the nature of modern > r e ^ ^ ^ 



-Id not be viewed as something that can 6 ^ ^ as exemplified 
C eri %- For one thing, the nature of modern eg - ^ ^ ^ 

c * e «owd, constantly works against it. For another^ P^ ^ 
s . m ^nicator of the kind of long experience Bej ^ ^ tQ struggle 
0l ^ler" can no longer be taken for granted- Th ^ ^ of , 

f'^tthe crowd that defines the modern in order ^ ^ ^ cl 

>ience» from the isolated experience * ^n*^ P ^ poetry resid es, for 
! 0n to this essay indicates, the signih" nce hig age: 

[Ghocterlebm5]. He P^^^ poetry appears in the sky ^of the 
Ut it is the law rfh-PjSSt atmosphere." (SW4, 343) 
Second Empire as nfirms the law of a poetry con- 

T ly ^Ts, « fousMbUt ^fte p « "jl^ Baudclato thus 
forces against w ^ g aU ratic art ot the pasx. dc i 

sustain itself - un 
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In this aTnec/t? PreS6nt is P erceiv *d trough the disinttgraf"" ^ 
to ^comp lis h t r iCCted BaudeI aire book, as Benjamin ****^f 
did f«r the Bar ^ nineteenth ce "tury what his study oftbe^V 
- 8 of his^ot:;^ 1 ^ d ° eS S ° ^ P Ushin B ^at earlier book ^ [t) 
ow " ruin from th aCC ° Unt of modernity as an age rate" 

mins of contemporary, isolated experience. 

tested further reading 

Andre w Benjamin. « Tn A . , 

Motifs m Baud i a " d Ex Perience: Walter Benjamin s W 0 4 
Mirl , lien hmin LonH « " In his ™ e Sterns of Modernity- M 
' VUCnael W. Jenni„„ s .T° n ; Pledge, 1989. 122-40 . vivl' 1111 ^ 

Criticism - in hi" J A mi , n>s Ba «delaire: The Shape of Benjarn" 1 * r 

UlCr N ^ele. "The JX ?** Corne11 University Press, 1987. 
J BeS H Gr ° Und Laid Bare (Benjamin Reading 

Stanf ord UmVeS p^ e0reft ' Ca ' Q»^o»5. Ed. David S. ft** St 
• s 'ty Press, 1996. 118-38. 

"On the r~ 

me Concept of n ict 
A ot H.story" (1939-1940) 

^ le ttert^^ d ueexperiencewithth e Pas , 

a n COn den Sed \ P h0n of "On Son ' " ° f the Baudelaire" (G 630)- ^ {i c 

s c e once pt of Hist^r of ^UTiTT m posed by both <™* e 

September 19 40 y ^ s a W* these major projects, jfl 

imnv imp ° rta »ce of th - Pr ° greSS at the time ° f ^ 

3^<Z^i*££xg\ ^ti-ated both wit^*; 

hCancei «thep resen - Aco ^withh ate "30s and within the 
th ° S ^ that predate h ?l Can be traced «d the articulation of i»* 

Jme to set down certain though 



St 

years 
s Peci a { 
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> ye s t ^ Say that 1 ^ held them safe with myself for almost twenty 

>1 anen? m myself ' ^ GB 6 > 435 ^- In this contCXt ' h£ 8 ° eS Z he hid- 
V e U r t0 T hesis XVII as the one that "would have to f^**^ 
Ms" (rp Usive relationship between these observations and my P 

ill § S ? P the 6XPreSSed in T hesis XVII are readily recognizable in Ben fS^ a s 
5 «W Phasis °n the constructive, on the double sense o 
■ and the arrest of that movement, on constellation, on 

late riali sm ,„j _ . . u„ „u.,a VS been present dui 



Ornate 



^1 ah$m ' and on an aspect that has always been presen ^ s 
kgh 817 10 the fore a S ain - *e messianic. All these & specific 

c ra 0ut a / e k now enlisted in a method whose intention ^» ^ image 

«f«bi a 7 he homogeneous course of history" (SW4, 3*>J. restructur ing 
of his ^8." this is not a destructive undertaking but rath ^ 
e 'nerp P ° ry tHat seeks to preserve the objects it attends to ^ descri bes 

th^ S e ° f wh at has been oppressed in the ; past. When ) . bool 

b ca ^ th ; d at the end of Thes 1S XVII, the is bo th preserved 

discerned: "As a result of this method, the hfew° ^ ^ of 

Hinted i„ the work, the era in the lifework, and 1 ^ ^ e 
the era" (SW 4, 396). This remark njato d-O ^ ^ „ afid in 
i^m's treatment of history has become, vvn 

course ui ; 

H S p Uua hon that can only magnify this sense - tf th articu lating this 

?^ the task confronting Benjamin is to f^^ted historical mate- 
S °ty without collapsing under the we.ght of accum ^ t s 

51 ^ which is precisely what he sees happenmg J * ^ rf p ess^ 

l . hat «e ek to asc ri b e a universal — «^ in °ni the 

^nst such accounts, this work seeks a theo Qf data to fill he 

a method whose procedure goal in mind, Benjamn s 

Vogeneous empty time" {SW 4, ^\^ T Z Arcades Project* brougM o 
S ^ggle with the material he has g^f^ymaking this work an nupoUan 
a erucial focus in such an "armature thereby 

^ment on the significance c , that account of history mth ^ 

One of the distinctive aspects of tQ ^ histonc 1 mate 

WorHstherolehegivesto^ 

that had defined his work on»u 
summarizes this relation as follows. 

„■ torical materialist approaches a W^^i sign of a 
SJSSi as a monad, in thj. ^y) a revolutionary 



J 



^Z: !r orical a pp- - • «« * that 

occurs ST COntinuo ^ flow of events and objects 
Ais arrest r' 3 "" arreSt in which history is br ° Ught U »°K 
oppressed by Th'T ^ the P° ssi bihty of recognizing JP^P 
b « the Un Z r ^ ^° l0gieS that h ave determined ^ ^ ^ 
the ta sk of h st o a " dlng ° f What history itself is (for exanV j ' » (if 
39l »- Althonirn 15 Simply to know the past "the way it ^ ^ 
does not 3 njamin Presents his approach in 
" a rev olutionarv er ., reVOlUtion to be a fo regone conclusion. He ^ 
3S *e openW^f e ' B X herring to the "messianic arrest ^ 
the historical p Gs ^ ChanCe > Ben ianfin underlines the V« C *^ 
I s esse ntial in ord! IOn deSCribes in *is work. Grasping this p* ^ I 
work. dCr to understand Benjamin's concept of his**/ 
In Thesis V • Je sC 

i° W "the true'iC^fT 655 Pla y s a c ™ial role when Ben)*** 
1S C SCized ^ an i^t * appears. He writes that "The P ^ 
0"^" S6en W ( 5 t r aSHeS UP « the moment of its recog^ 
ndl thinki «B - , 390 ^ Two important aspects of *< ,. 

tmin rec °8nition ' rr ^ the P ast ca " only be recognized » ^ » 
ZZ eXPe " en - nil Z S ^ f Spedfic ™ment, the present th > 
* PS" 6 eX P er -nce h t] Pa f' ( lb -s XV,; W4, 396). Bei^^> 

m this "fiw Past that flashel P ° Wer of interruption is shoit " ^ 
^ g*£ ^ is t ha t ? P ^ the P re -nt "flits by." But vvha «J C ^ 

H u re ' °* uS 12Cd Ca » only be ! r anS that *e significance of the p^ 
Wh c Cn th * P sen! eX P er ienc e y a ' e t , reCO g niz ed in this specific present t» , 
" lfi , CailCe "s hT' reC °8ni Zes iti hea « of this concept of history tfj 
T h aS rr em ^ arre a ! ln ! ended it also realizes its hW**^ 

* hiS S ° ° n - Th - ec^ * e historical illusions present ** 
^ ~ that ^ Smce « is ZT h r ^ *e present stand 0* * 
P °tent la l concea l ed ; " ? *«* that 2 Place ^ere history occurs in a ^ 

Sf ing this p -S ithe rev ^ 

11011 in ^i4"to Plicate its abi "ty to Chang* * 
l ° CCUrs - The first has already^ 
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tlVlU «S£ does not stay put, it flits by. The second condition states 

Sr" ( X Unex P e «edl y appears to the historical subject in a mom»t 
S,J n W4 ' 3 9l).Ben ja Jngl 0 ssesthisdangerassomethin g that threatens 

a «d th P , ntCnt of the tradition and tW -berit it. For both, it is on 



on and those who inherit it. For both, *f s ™ 
39!). Xh S me ^ng-. the danger of becoming a tool of the ruling classes ; W 
for po ^t, here called tradition, is always in danger of bang ^Tan 
Cft f rp ° 8es - B »ja m in tries to resist this appropriate* through 

n °t already participate in a process whose 
faC! - as is the case with Jidea of progress or the^'^ 
K it ' • he rev olutionary potential of Benjamin's historical in ^ b . nterrupt is 

Ootams 1WerrUpt8 SUch ideas and § oals - Howevel ' ltS r ism Despite the 
<n,° mpanied b Y an ability to resist either progress or tasci . ^ ^ & 

SX CritiCal P0W - ima§£ eX ^ S wT 3^) The image that "flits 
V andt « ' ■ ' WOTkmg t0 over P° wer Xt , (SW L face of the forces lined up 
a 8ai ns " ever s een again" does not endure in the tac 

D lt ' th t history possesses 

CP' this dan §«' Benjamin maintains the hope ^ 
tio« 1 ng that wil1 redeem it; however, this hope » J in the past is 

th " al: 'The only historian capable of fanning the spa. ^ b£ ^ frQm th e 
6 °ne who is firmly convinced that even the dcaa ^ ^ victorious 

>V if he is victorious. And this enemy has nev« ^cea ^ ^ whos£ 
391). Neither the past nor the : dead ar ^ it meall , This power- 
Ct °ties give it the right to determine the V£«££o*, namely, "there is no 
7^ lies behind a much cited sentence from th^ of barbaris m 

^ment of culture which is not at the sarne Qf when* 
S1V 4, 392). This sentence indicates botb ^ of th e critical position 

f ^ted by the barbaric enemy and the p ecano ^ that does no 

^jamin develops here. To cannot rely on 

e «d up repeating historicism, this undersun ^ q past somethmg 
mstification ThliswhyBenjamxn makes arises from the cou r 

fleeting that can never be ^0^ ^ 
weighty— ^ 

as progress, umversa ta*> V Qf m , uu, m» g ^ 

for this critical effect is ^ forces G f conformism. as 

stand in an enduring way agam ^ forces and , m this w. y, 

significance lies m outcome ^ character of 

up the chance ot r reveals the strongly element in 
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of the messianic dement . n German nddsm _ it emerge hjj/j; 
Pa" caT" h ! firSt referred to in n when Benjamin ex ^ 
nd th SUbSeqUent1 ^ d ^ned as "a secret agreement between P* ^ 
he ° ne " (W4 > 390 ^ This ^-ment takes the 

states ^ °" a P ° Wer Aat the present possesses. Tb*V°«« „ d«J 
Pro a irn 7 Sla " ic but a -ak messianic power. It is 
hke he of history- only the arrival of the Messiah ca» 0 

*e diffe^ri ' P ° Wer has *e ability to arrest the ^ ^ {o <K 
°*y rest t ™ Ae messianic -»d *e Messiah is that : t ^ , 

(which s i? m , tHe form of an interruption. However, in th* * V 
fro -th"id!ol o n *: ' tme of the past" occurs), history ' 

the Past fromtft ^ W ^torted it. The possibility oi^ 
the secret index „ " ° f c °nformism" rests on this P^J.^ 
P!ace. ° r agreement between the past and the present ca ^ 

3 " ima 8eTb ^enl 10 ^ 1 materi ahsm's ability to bring time to a *W f 
of history. This d 0 P es Wlth the *«* -essianic power that informs h * 
t T th a theology" 01 Benjamin's thinking and w««n g / 

the a »ival of L M e " C T'° f histor y A Geological conclusion ^ f 
T n the 3h - ^is is where the importance of Benjam^ 

a °f " is a messiant Z ^ * /fe th e MessL is crucial. What ^ > 
a PPears through hi h ° f hist °*Y into which no Messiah step*^ 

* ^jW^of w * * oncal materialism are only "models" or ^ 
wh H T erialist » to est e b ^ S ? ah ° ffers - Accordmgly, the task rf^jp 
the Me Splm L terS of ^ess an f; Sh a con « P t of the present as the noW # 
in a fr SSlah d ° es not p " ^ are interspersed" (SW4, 397). A"*J & 

mea nin g ^ hlStor y because it l ^ 0 "' Ben jamin refuses a tfo*^ 

in ordertoT 1 ^ 6 Option otr^ ^ " either P**** 1 fl °f b M 
by the nies P0l hical si!! 0 ' the past occurs, it must occur with* J 

is a Cn " Be njami n n T in this case ' th e redemption^, 

3t eve ry mom S Sma11 fissure frn ^f^Phe" ("Central Park," jt 
mat ^S 6 ? f ° rms *e basi hiSt ° ry that threatens to ov*P<l 
^ ^T^^Tn^^ concept of history 

n ° ° the r con c l??, 3 ^ ^e i^^T defeat what threatens it. This fi** 
nCCpt ° f h-tory app a^^-in, the revolutionary d*** * 
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SU99es ^f Urtherreading 

° Watd CaygiU. "Non-Messianic Political Theology in Benjamin's ; 'On the^ 

^oncept of History.'" In Walter Benjamin and History, a ■ 
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hlel W Pire Alarm: Reading Walter Benjamin's "On the Concep 

ltvin„ ur 1 f ° ry -" Lon don: Verso, 2006. ^iamin's Last 
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^flections," Glyph 3. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Universx y 
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in 



Today, Walter B • c the KusS 

Jew «h philosonh nja T 15 far from ^ccumbing to the fate of ^ 
her Paris apartn, SC Widow he describes in 1939 as sitting ^ 

(Q 594 )- Thl w a ? SUrr ° Unde d by uncut volumes of her bfl*** ^ 
to Ae mid-1960s » "T W ^ S the case - From the time of his deatn 
° nly the " in Ger\L T ClY Sma11 Part of his total out P Ut W3S Is P 1 
Significant role in "h What did become liable in theS£ & 



^fl 0 

" significant rok ST5 What did bec °me available in these J^tf* 
Now, fifty years afc ; sha P;ng Benjamin's subsequent reception 
«now n is such that he h '""^ P ° St ~ war Publication of his essays, 6^ ^ 
about his critical and cu ,r V™* W immense amount ° f ^ i d I if ^ 
[ f^on: an i nitial ^f raI .^yses. Four phases can be distinguish** i( , 

Published b Ge ;S n b v egmnin 8 in the 1950s as Benjamin's writ*0 
; ttr association with ZZ P hase which Benjamin's MW**> 

e ^orefical and c ^ T^ 001 is P^nt; a third ph^ » $ * 
wSe? the ° ry C0 ^es o^f aCter of ™ch of his writing is ernph^r 
s"d s :T e epti0n -dun t e £ d t e: 3 f ° Urth P ha - - which he gains .* « 
scences. ^parate disciplines of the humanities afl" 

Transla tion and earlv h- 

^his fir, ph r,yh,St ° r y°f-ception 

B . "sc phase can be 



1T7 

Critical reception 



Hi be*' 86 Publi ^tions provided the basic texts through which Ben): 
B eni ani m > r0duced int0 the English-speaking world. 

'C^^oduction-- 8 -' 
'"'ion? ~j- 



i lotion of 

*2£? 1 btr0ducti - - English began in 1968 with the P^on 
% edited by Hannah Lndt. Although it takes its 

P *HsheH ediUon ' this volume contains approximately halt i97Qs; 
^ f? ^ * edition " ° ther translations ^ E rfl of 

%r n ! gBrecht ( 1973 V> Charles Baudelaire: A Lyrtc oe hns . 
Ss7T llSm Origin of German Tragic D ™ ma ^Xt, and Other 

J Hh e ! U979 ^-Noneofthesevolumes challenged the place ot ^ £verwhat 

is CTi*^ read edition of Benjamin's essays i in bng ^ but one 

W7 k about this sequence of volumes in the indication of 

fr °tn the London publisher New Left Books - itself 
,° me » in which Benjamin was initially received ^ 1989 of 

C Sec «nd phase began with the publication betw^ ^ ^ ^ 

V ^ collected edition of Benjamin's writings i liGation , which 

t J s ^ception can be easily gauged from the size ot t F ^ 
2j 10 a Wt 8,000 pages including editorial note and co k 
J** to what Ben^min published during his £ *mi£ ^ pub l ls hed 
W S abl «hed an extensive cuvre that presents no t^*^ ^ manusC ripts 

but also many previously unknown ma ht 
^Visions that help trace the development of h edition ^ 

h n immediate effect of the editorial ^^taownn-^P^J 
^deabroadercontextin which to WhUhlM-»»^ 
^t importantly, it allowed the massive prc^ eflieTge from ^0 
th "teen years J his life, The ^ ffl in whic h it could at - 
^ d assume a concrete, albeit a more exhausUve ^ed ^ ^ 

Jdied. This collected ^J^SS ^SS2SU *« 
Jenjaoda's works in English- Betw ^ . Press . This puDU which 
^„ gs appeared fromH^ardU^ i" ^ome the standard 

2,200 pages of B^r^ Whi le this Ger man edition, 

appear in English for the f s W as c p le te as th ^ ^ 

reference in English, it is ^ of his work th* » ^bro this 

However, its range volumes P^^^jamin's writings 

availablefromthe-ny^^^ 

breadth demands a m - ve acc ount of his a 

as well as a more com? thrQugh his work for Benjarnin 's 

reception, there is 



history- ^ 'pi 
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onlTtr reCepti ° n is diffi ^lt to separate from this his* 
that t P ti0n of gamin's writings tended to **** 
Benjamin Z ^ ° f his last Y™ s trying to dispel: an f^^'j 
of S t ; ^ haS bee " f-led by a tragic death and the ^ , e , 
interest Md to this * body of writing that i^wdef 

C to V S ^ t0 See how easily Benjamin became 
P^::^ but <**> a %ure who could reflect many 
Pul of ^ t0hlm - Unresolved issues in his own work, for ^ 
wo k int l081Cal and M -xist tendencies, prompted attemp 0 the 
^ s o name ° f ° ne or tbe other. Adorno most clearly # 
Frankft rt s T § ?° UBht to b ™g B enjamin more firmly into ^ ^ 
* memoi *° 0l e and *" P ractice of critical theory. Set****** ^ 
-enTsTnd /" 6 °^ ****** discounts Benjamin's 
ways, both Significa nce for his theological and Jewish ^flu** 

Brecht I tl e ° Ught t0 estab l-h a picture of Benjamin free from the " ^ 
Ranged dranT Stakes in the early reception of Benj^' jpt*' 

wide? co " tex r 3S Ben ^' amin ^s introduced through ^ 

of Shiner 0 ' 5 3CCOUnt 0f Ben iamin emphasized the philosoP^> 
for rears to JL *" em P hasis that would dominate his reception ^ 
as P e « of his w ^ ~ Sdlolem emphasized his theological lean* ^ 
Whe » she ZZTl WaS £dipSed - Tbis aspect is stressed by 
^nations w lnt ention of the first volume of his writings a ^ 

( ^««^ho n ^A; tablish " the im Portance of Benjamin as a H^Wf 
cal lingcardf 0 ; Ben jamin's Marxist leanings would n«t Dy of 

barel y ten years a ft u g introdu ced in a volume first published 10 * ^gfr 
of theCold War Y.fi h ^ a X °f McCarthyism and even less a^r « ^ 
lm P°rtant factor a P ° litical con sideration risks concealing the sing p 
ex Ponential growth Benjamin's reception after the late V ^ 

university. Asb n m cri tical and theoretical interests within the ■ ^ 
Ben iamin that were'f * 195 ° S ' this rece P tion took the form of 
ln Particular: "The u, CU f ed ° n 3 rest ricted selection of his works, if n° ^ 
At the s ame t irn ° f Art in the Age of Its Technical Xep***^ of 

"^titution that had I ' r ° ny * at this option was driven by the K 
°'f is ^ception do d e ^ eCted him * ^5 should not be missed. The U0<* | 
ha d finally realized 1 P ose the question of whether Benjamin s , of 

^er his work haH 6 ^ 3nd Conte *t in which it could be recap* # 
acad emy towhath ad / u st made a l eap from mere misunderstanding & 

Gretel Adorno. Called enthusiastic misunderstandings" in a late le# 
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Critical reception 

^tt? rece P tion has proceeded along several different J 1 ""^ and 

t0a V 7 e distinct national differenceS - HiS Xsophical than in 
oth et I §ree his Fre nch reception, has been mol \ P - t J introduction 
into E n ? tries - In eontrast, his Spanish reception, like to m q{ these 

'4af 1SK> £m P has -d his role as a literary critic. However, 



--^'T^onofhis writings 
experienced to the same degree the cu rece ption m 

n g 7 a Action of disciplines f^J^^ri* with which 
is ^-speaking world. A sign of this diffusion is tW 
i st ,o. 1SnoWreB1,u ' u - 



- 3 ^ li5 Tdia C stTdies, art history, 

. regularly taught and referred to in ™ ed Uterature , and literary 
J ^s, cultural studies, architecture, photography, U ^ _ to name 
t ^ral theory and also in relation to continental phd 

^Prominent. ,. fferent areas, it is pos»*^ 

, 0 >te Benjamin's diffusion into so many drfferei ^ n in to 

| J> three main concentrations according to . g ^ left . wl ng 
^^tieth-century criticism has taken f ^/^rt Schooh second 
which picks up on his relation to the * ^ istotv J n braade^ 
>y theory; third, cultural criticism and cultura^h ( phdosoph a 

^ ^e a r eas may be described as V****^ that these three are 
^ heretical, and "historical and matenal Th 
^ e ^ver quite separate in Benjamin de&ne hl s sigmficar 

his reception is engaged in thea« ^ t0 be consicU ** 
>has izing one aspect or another of h^w ^ ^ e « P ^ 
? an Played by different critical dlsc °*\., course or another. 

titutional 

t0 "ientify each of these areas with one d*^ an d .then ^ ^ 
^Ption mirrors the relation beiwee^^ ^ d^lg^^d,.. that 
hls tory what is equally at interpretation. Thu.> t ^ thernse lves 

Writings or from their revision^ rnatenahsm,^ ^ objects 

Hamin did not separate, ^^es its <*>$£^ inflection. It is 
Anguished as cultural ^/evolutionary and Ma ^ 
W wlhout Benjamin's left . w ing ^° d ^ mP hasi Z ed. Such a 

^ if the theological eleven * ^ ^ tQ the Marxist and 

be repeated, except in this case . n which adhere t nc , 

Benjamin is being work cannot be g wen o ^ ^ 

the theological dtf-^.; rece ption is a definitive place within 

mind that these p 
overlap- 
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p °l'tical and Marxist-influenced reception 

The e ariy publication history of Benjamin in English ^.%,f^ 

work was perceived within left-wing politics. Between 1 973 and » ^ 

S Pear fr0m New Left Books Furthermore, one of the _* ^ ,1 

own J ^ t0 aPPCar in En § lish is Polished in 1970 by Frednc J * ril 

n7w ? Wdl kn ° Wn ^ its roots in Marxist criticism. fl- <** s0lfl eo 
m Jam 19?J ^ 

about b T h V ? em fr ° m aeSthetic to Poetical and historical ***** ^ 
this B ^ ^ Anting the Marxist thesis Aa ^. 

htJCks^ 6 fittCd t0 this interpretation is easy to ""f^ 
^rxist end e T St t0 demand * But h °w doeS ° n£ ^ K 

'» children's n QeS °? 006 hand > and > on the ° ther ' ^ ° U^l 
pairing of the! T" b °° kS? ° r ' to Clte the ™re familiaf iS ^ ? ^ 
second i SS i, P , 

geological (in the form of the messianic) 

with Ma > : i0 

ide °logythatmat P discom f°rt since theology is precisely JalTl ^ 

»n deals wh h t h T St *** Marxist unmasks. In a W**L^ 

L7„ C0 ^ S 7 aSSertin S *at the theological is "strategic » ^ 
question wS f 9n) - Jameson is not the only critic who ^ 
Be ^^^orro^, fl ' 1St r epti ° n of Be n;amin. Terry Eaglet^ 
Wion of how tr 7 V ° lutionar yCriticism(198l),edsohastode^ ^ 

founts to rescuing 3 revol utionary criticism from Benjai** ^ th e 
firstpl ace . Th "8 't horn the critic responsible for introducing , > p 
allSm MarxS 1 1 aglet ° n t0 em PWe a contradiction bet** 0 f 
Be «iamin as a fi gUre J^ amin - The result of this emphasis is * r y 
on which he D t OSe , WOrk dr -natizes the need for the ^ ^ 

::r sympt °- i o 7 e d s fVr h hope - **** account of > 1: 

f ° u SUStain a Political v CUltieS that Marxist criticism faces m „ 
dTt^^gS P-iect in an age radically^ 

is I' 'I" Ms la ter w^ k C h ™ged. Benjamin also ^ „ 

aJv r th3t the cr iticaU Ue ^ en this diffi -lty is repeated in his 
o n^° VerCOme h Y ^ BCnjamin refl -ted and confronted 

ic,H H laliStic - *> a cu S u ° s n tI Sld ? f hlS WOrk ld -li^ and the other rf» 

Sol T terialist -itid .Te 1 ' Ea8let ° n ' S — mitment to a radical, h * 

^ an n a ' d ° es ** ask^^^.^ianic Marxism is striking < 

olog c v ? UaCy Within M^ X s l en, T m s USC ° f the messianic is a ^ r 
glCaI1 y tmged ideology. w*T ; ather than the simpler intrusion oU * 

hm thlS rece Ption, the question of Benj^ 0 
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Hkl!r y r ™ unresolved, and precisely becau J 

°tCd 0 niamWs WMk has ™™ been completely assunUated P 
°*y Whether Marxist or neo-Marxist. 

eCe Pf'on in literary and critical theory 



, t he early phase of 

h . -«erm ination f Benjamin ' s Marxism domi " a ^ t pha se showed a 
J, ^Ption - into at least tie early 1980s - the «*f^ abody of work 
"d 7 inclination to deal with what Habermas, m 19 Ben)am in began to 
t ^ to a history of disparate effects." 1 In this P^' were take n up 
more strongly as a cultural theoretician , as Tus ^ ^ ug and 
tl ^ ^ of disciplines within universrty depa U . tQ nam e 

^rary, film studies, art history, and contm " P different pom 
h f ° K Se ^at were among the first to do so. Spe^ues ^ ^ a ^ 
hls ^r recewed attention. Book-leng* stages ^ ^ ^ books 

7t to appear (Roberts 1982; Wolin 1982; uterary crma «n 

S °me of his central concerns: modernx ty ; ^ ory and 
>in gs 1987) . the arcade s (Buck-Morss 989), a 8 ^ ^ (G lloch 
^1993); tradmon (McCole 1993); surr ah^ ^ phy Cadava 199 J) 

199 ^) ; history (Steinberg 1996; Hanssen 1^ £ 2000) . Besxde the ^ 

^nence (Caygill 1998); ^ ^ gSSS F ^ 

foc used singly on Benjamin, other studl itical issues (see John ^ y 
^extofcontemporariesormoregenera o/J^P^^^ 

> o/ Modern [t " Susan H«*dj£f S ^ been a steady t de 
^jamin, Style and Time) * ^to^ Add to 

volumesonboth general ^^^J^^^^^go. 
most notably in New Germ«» » ^ pub lished on not on l y the 

this the immense number of e ^ e P uS and the : UK und« ^ ^ 

This sampling of work ^ , 980 on, but a 1» ho« ^ ^ 

disparate reception o^^e careers were b^.n^ JT^ 
tion occurred through author ^ G£rman recept^ ^ tQ ^ 

more philosophical ^ ook a different tut* P belonging , 0 

missing though. ^ theory and decons^ g in , Rodo lphe 

cide wlh the ri^^SU ^T^l^o — ti0n )aCqUCS ° er " 
this area of ^%^ che r, and Samuel Web« - Benjamin can 

Gasche, Werner »^ Here> the quesUon ° ^ ^ ^ ^ que 

be aPP r °P" t tQ wh ich Benjamin anuci 
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™ a way that recalls the debate concerning his relation to M***^ ptfj- 
uch as Anselm Haverkamp's "Notes on the Dialectical to* e c # 
«ruct lve Is It?) » reflects these quest . ons _ 2 ^ jt is clear that d*^* 

found a considerable affinity in Benjamin. Two long works »7 a d 
^voted to essays that have had considerable resonance within d ^ 
criticism: Benjamin's "Critique of Violence" and "The Task .0 1 ^ , 

Beniw S rCading of the first is far from prog ramfflatlC n" rida' elfla ' 
amin s writing and thinking is recovered as a prototype- , 

* 1S tm ' in a H polemic JLofu ™1 ,11 ft, resources for ^ 



stive 
t hat 



"thk t 7 ■ g and linking is recovered as a prototype - a) , ^- 

t m e t' ;r a11 its poiysemic m ° bi1 ^ - d ■» its resources 1 for fe 3>; 

Thi re'sl I" 7 * ing 3gainst which one must act and think, do * a „d 
mo re cTnte n reC ° gnizeS the diff -ence between Benjamin's . ^ 
than th e I c T rary refleCti ° n on the confronted by that ^ ^ J 
important p ic' 116 °/ Violen «," Benjamin's essay on translation * t 
ci *m. In" dd t m * e ra PP ro ^ement of Benjamin and dec**** n o 
this ess ay I 10 " t0 u Derrida ' Paul de Ma " and Carol Jacobs hav e ** ^ tfl 
un translat ab i ityh highlights b ^h Benjamins untranslatabM ^ 
readin, X ^ P . laCeS at the center of his discussion. What 



ththeiss^ djfie a 
: achsees c 



"ntranslatabilitvu f hi g hli ghts both Benjamin's untransl 
*eir readings of B ■* at Ae Center of his discussion. Wl 
faces when confro C f njamm>s essa y is a " engagement with th 
in B enja m i n ' s retw" 8 the lan g ua ge of a text - issues that e 

In addition to n ° n transla tion. t 0 f 

8or y also had a sSfi ^ ° n Nation, Benjamin's develop^ 11 ^ 
" Particularly ma l ^ P lace a t this stage of his reception- » s - ti # 
The influencl of £5 * ^"t^ ° f Paul de Man ' s ****** £ ** 
thls ^i^onstructive^^ 1 " 5 of ^y is, however, bro ^ >s t 

Jame SOn Z T also "gured importantly in ^ ^ 

Places it firn "J " ' tWithin his own understanding of b***^ 
kev Ptl ° n ° f alle 8o r ; tdl hm u Marxist ana lysis as a commodity. ^ ^ 

amm's i n te rprete °« « produced in the Baroque drama are visit ^ 
tZT" t0 r — alle^; n f the £nd ' Be "iamihs theoretical recent 
h m > -c e pt ing e8 au * f ° r modern criticism than any other c 

this mod T d the P^lem tl c ^ r ^ neutralize allego ^ ^ ' i » 

i- ks SUch etlC t deC0 -tru«^ "I 0 " langUage ' while P £rhapS ^ / » 

greatly t ^ ^^^s^T' ^ been studied sigmfiCa 
whichB^ T ndem andingo^ 

th -rett 7: m H ln> t reflect -n and" ^ hical and intellectual traditions 

tlCal a »d Philosop hical fr"^^ ta ke place. This broadening/ * 
am ework within which Benjamin is stud^ d ' 
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Vari! em aCross the work of Samuel Weber who, ffi add in the con- 
text ° Us questions p ose d by Benjamin, has explored his ^ t f onalizat ion of 
ni 01 modern media {Mass Mediauras, 2001) and the insu ^ aU else 
that!? Critkism and literary study. These development g ^ haye 

4i t£XtUal and ^guage questions expl o»d 
the 1V d mto are as concerned with violence, law, politics, a 
Place of the image in contemporary experience. 

^pfeach aCr ° SS d,sdpr,neS m r6Cent Crit ' Cal 

d theory in the late 

^ .W urrency given to B*^^. 

us and 1980s, the turn away from theoreti crltJ c of the 1 

^importance as the ft^^^V of his 
e >- In many respects, the more ^0^ ^ merary study 
! 0l ^ed his modern critical position not only w Not coxnc^ J_ 

^adly across the humanities and intothe^ reinventio^of som 

Phase of his reception has comaded^ w^ of m ore 

f ln es such as art history, as well as w ^ ^ basig 

foc used types of criticism such as gave art h ^ 

°t a radical change in its ^ alld it s de ficance 

long-standing focus on the alternat^urx to ^ of th 

Workal periods, Benjamin pro« ^ plays in histo y & tradmona l 
V emphasizing the ta^jtU*^ plough a transformation o 
ama also provided a mean of d ques tioned ^ough ^ m The 
and canonical history of at ^ ^ ^au ^ ^ it 

What history means in relation ^ ^ held s a pP fos ^ 

Arcades Project have also had ** ^ exampk ^ 
and should study ?^£J under the name of vt ^ ^ ifocts & 
broader study of ^^rnar^d by Jules Davfo ^ b me a 

of the visual world > ^ human agency- Thus ^ lal 

objects made or mo^ ^ ^ "fl*^*^ and cultural history 
"cultural art history * s research mU ^ developme nt. But 

culture." 4 Benjarnm . ^ , g dearl an eady^ m«l rf ^ h turn ed 

this is not *%te cbanging^edia of a of dlgl tal 

to Benjamm. tn ^ technology , particularly 
Benjamin S id ' 
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and video art. But what is at stake here is far from ^^^^ 
his concepts would be useless to fascism. Instead, it is a means ^ 
the significance of art forms not accessible to the vocabu ar y . , 

developed for traditional art. Through this reception in arth 
sense that Benjamin's "hour of full satisfaction has come ■ eve" ^ ^ 
satisfaction nor the context Benjamin had in mind when he w ^ 
Like art history, and like the early Marxist phase of Ben am ^ ^ 
the discipline of cultural studies has shown ^^ mn f\" X studio tfi 
For this reason, it is not surprising that the emphasis of eu ■ ^ 
the social and political codes operating through objects ot mas 
should turn to The Arcades Project as its central Benjamiman exn _ ^ ^ 
is abundantly clear in Angela McRobbie's 1993 essay, ine m der, * 
Benjamin in Cultural Studies" (published in The Cultural ^ t ^ 
manifesto in all but name for this approach). Yet, McRobbies ^ ^ 
Benjamin's later work for cultural studies is based largely o tn , c ti 
of The Arcades Project mediated through Susan Buck-Morss s 

_ _ „ . • > i. — „ <-.^t ovai able in « 



ruction 
isb «» 
and 
are 
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in TTie DiaJectics o/ Seeing. Benjamin's work was not availat) &x& 
this point. Despite the obvious point of contact between cultu ^ arc 
Benjamin's analyses of commodification and mass consumpti ' 
important differences in method and approach which became ^ i(Jea 
once The Arcades Project appeared in translation in 1999. It is its 
of Benjamin's project offers a promise to this approach that a thodo i 0 gical 
actual existence as a fragmented text with more historical than me 
significance. Is this why, when the editor of The Cultural Studies Pea g V.^ 
During, publishes Cultural Studies: A Critical Introduction in 200 
has no place in either the text or its bibliography despite shared in e 

If Benjamin's role as either theoretician or practitioner of cultttf ^ 
is less prominent, the same cannot be said about his significance tor jJV 
of media studies and its focus on the study of contemporary techn ^.J^ 
culture. In the work of Douglas Kellner (see his Media Studies, 1995J, ^Ja^ 
studies shares an affinity with the Marxist emphasis of Jameson and bag ^ 
Like them, Kellner recognizes the interaction of text and historical [ 0ice 
basis for developing social critique. However, the focus of this field is ir 
towards the synthesis of technology, ideology, and knowledge that 0 
within modern media. Yet, this emphasis on social and ideological criticis^^?^ 
is not the only way in which the influence of Benjamin can be discerne 
media studies. Other analyses of form in media have explored the structu^^^ 
of television genres (for instance, daytime television's use of the interrupt v 
technique Benjamin sees as the basis of cinematic experience). This exarnt^ 
indicates a generalizing tendency that also occurred with Benjamin's recepti^^ 
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1T * film studies. This tendency can be discerned in the way that film studies took 

^ benjamin as a crucial theoretical frame at an early stage of its development. 

^fie theoretical insight Benjamin offered helped propel his single essay on 

nim to a height that allowed it to stand beside and even eclipse the more 

ex ^nsi Ve but equally important work of his friend and contemporary Siegfried 

Xr ^auer The result of this reception was that his artwork essay quickly took 

°* * canon ca power. To this day, the artwork essay is cited more than any 

other u A disciplines in which he is now read. 

^ ac ross the varied dtsaph * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ M 

* e »)amin's reception act ^^.^ a relatively smaU selection of 

poaches also reveals a ge ^ q( ^ work of 

S ^orks tends to be citea v n ^ ^ Concept ofH istory," and, since its 

.^ssay/'TheAuthoraslioc ^ ^ strad ng second characteristic has 

Ration, The Arcades P> W : , • ^ &nd phraseg that lend the mselves to 

bee n a tendency to extract tn ■ rf ^ developmen t 0 f his 

^ion as authoritative ins g n ^ ^ ^ ^ t0 th wor k 

lde a s , t h e arguments he *#* . ^ than present as Benjamin s work 

s V3r P , a c the hum anltl a « an interdisciplinary icon; however, it clots 
^sacross^ ^ status ^ ^ ^ ^ 

**e the ^ eStl0 a n ho utmuchof*e« c ^ m Vcrh ^ thc way to pose this 
Entered throug^ ^ ay he ^«oo** P ^ . gnifi 

not always ^e^^^^ly called W. W As the effect of 

Vl the one wh° ^tmgs ^ § ^ ^ also what he mean t within 
*n expanded ^ pe nja«^ ^ that marked his writings can begin m 
^lly not just ^ histo^Xt is received in the name of 
Wellec^le ^ omP^Y of his writing and his insistence 
earnest. *d, ^ ^ ent of his career comes to the fore, 

be less sp^eaev^ 
continuity 
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